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KANG YU WEIS OPEN LETTERS TO THE POWERS. 


As was from the first inevitable, the policy of the foremost Chinese 
reformer, after months of obscurity and apparent defeat, is again the 
centre round which the struggle is being carried on between the 
Empress and the Allies. 

Exiled and in hiding though he be, Kang Yu Wei’ still represents 
the progressive movement in China, and his programme remains the 
only published expression of a demand for reform that is unquestion- 
ably making headway in the empire, and is one of the surest safe- 
guards against the total dismemberment of China, and the consequent 
danger to the peace of Europe. 

The story of his headlong flight from Pekin in the autumn of 
1898, when, as a direct result of the famous series of proclamations, 
due to the influence exerted upon the Emperor by the Committee of 
Literati,’ the Dowager-Empress effected her coup d’état, and Kang 
found his head weighted with the heaviest blood-money offered, is one 
with which no escape or escapade of the Boer War can bear comparison 
for desperate risk, daring action, and almost miraculous luck. 

Not one of our cruisers that took up, one from the other, the liturgy 
of escort from Shanghai to Hong Kong, could have failed in her 
work without the certainty of Kang’s immediate recapture. Even 
now, in the hands of the British, his dangers are in some ways hardly 
lessened, More than three times has the sailing of would-be assassins 
been notified between our Governors, and at one time a lonely light- 
house on Cape Rachado, in the Straits, was of necessity his home for 
weeks. 

(1) In Canton, the place of his birth, he is known as Hong Yan Wai. 

(2) The political significance of this small body of men—the ultimate survivors of a 
series of severe examinations held in the provinces, the provincial capitals and Pekin 
has been misunderstood. A dozen of them, of whom Kang was the leader, issued two 
letters protesting, reasonably and eloquently, against the surrender of Port Arthur and 
the making of peace with Japan. These manifestoes fell into the hands of the Emperor, 
who at once summoned the authors to Pekin, where they composed an unofficial 


advisory council, that at once superseded the official Chiin Chi for all practical purposes. 
But none of them had any ministerial status whatever. 
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In person the Emperor’s late “ tutor” and adviser is short but well 
made, with hair slightly streaked with grey. An unusual daintiness 
of toilet is the only suggestion of the high position he recently 
occupied, but the quick and intelligent eyes, and an occasional gesture 
of the hands when discussing matters of intense moment to him, dis- 
tinguish him at once from among his slow-moving countrymen. 

The impossibility of doing anything at the present juncture weighs 
heavily upon him ; he is unable to communicate with Kwang Hsu, to 
whom his passionate devotion is pathetic, and the anxiety of his 
position is telling upon his health, for he is well aware that it may 
only be a question of days before some emissary from the Empress 
Tsu-T'si, more fanatic or more cunning than the others, shall succeed 
in the ever imminent attempt upon his life. 

But his steady enthusiasm in the path of progress, that he had but 
begun to mark out when he was swept with his chief from power, is 
as great as ever. He may recognise now that his hasty publication 
of edicts, revolutionising at a stroke the most time-honoured habits 
and prejudices of his countrymen, was intemperate and ill-advised ; 
but it should be remembered that he was supported by the hitherto 
unquestioned authority of the vermilion pencil, and that he had 
before his eyes, as he himself points out, the example of Japan, which 
had adjusted herself to an occidental régime with an ease and rapidity 
hardly less than that which was demanded of China by Kang. 

As to the essential need for reforms, and the direction in which 
those reforms should progress, he entertains no doubt, though at 
present he regards everything as at a standstill until the person of the 
Dowager-Empress (of whose reported conversion to his views he must 
have heard with mingled amusement and uneasiness) is secured, and 
her influence terminated by banishment or surveillance. In his 
opinion no permanent progress is possible, even in the elementary 
problem of the settlement of China’s foreign relations, till this is 
done ; and the internal reforms that Kang has made his special study 
are, a fortiori, even further from consideration. 

It must, of course, be remembered that at one time Kang’s attitude 
towards foreigners was hardly distinguishable from that of Chang 
Chih-tung, and he probably still feels his present entire dependence 
upon their protection as a humiliation ; but his enforced travel must 
have brought home to him a realisation of China’s true place among 
the nations of the world that no abstract speculation within the walls 
of the Imperial City could have effected. 

In the statements which Kang here issues to the world, he deals 
with the character and responsibility of many of the most prominent 
of the Chinese leaders, and throws much light upon their action, 
viewed, of course, from the standpoint of his own policy or prejudice ; 
but on the whole his story presents a most reasonable explanation of 
much that has helped to complicate the situation. 
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If the statements here published are to be relied upon—and 
they are unquestionably bond fide—the Allies seem to have been 
misled as to the trustworthiness of the various leading statesmen in 
China. Kang, speaking of Li Hung Chang, frankly expressed his 
conviction of the danger of relying upon the latter’s honesty, and, 
in a general review of Chinese affairs, described the position in such a 
way that. the state of affairs in South Africa, previous to the outbreak 
of war, was irresistibly recalled to the mind. 

The Empress-Dowager exercises an influence not dissimilar from 
that possessed by the Bond, and the present uncertainty concerning 
the Allies’ policy and permanent presence, like that which prevailed 
in South Africa as to the real intentions of England, has produced in 
China, as well, a class of man whose entire ambition now is merely to 
secure that, whatever happens, he himself shall fall as softly as 
possible. This, though they do not know it themselves, is probably 
by far the most numerous class of prominent Chinese, and they are 
willing enough to adopt with modifications either the policy of “the 
Bond” or that of the Uitlanders (who are fairly represented by 
Kang Yu Wei and his decimated but turbulent disciples), according 
to the trend of external interference. It may safely be assumed that, 
in the event of that external influence being withdrawn, much the 
same result will occur in China as would have been the case in South 
Africa if we had been willing to let things drift much more,—with 
this addition, that the present gradual evacuation of China by the 
Allies will probably result in Russia acquiring in a few years a 
position that will enable her to refuse to allow any other European 
power to intervene again in Manchuria and Mongolia. 

But it is also possible that the ultimate cost of intervention would 
have been ten times greater than even that of our own imperial 
vindication, and Kang proved entirely unpractical when questioned 
as to the best course for the Powers or England to adopt in giving 
effect to his recommendations. 

Of Kang’s later information some parts are hardly up-to-date, and 
a portion of the second manifesto seems to have been composed some 
time ago. As given to me, the two statements were indeed in Eng- 
lish, but disfigured by inaccuracies of grammar, continual repetitions, 
and curiously involved expressions, many of which are open to two 
possible constructions. In these cases I have always appended the 
actual words used. Otherwise I have, while keeping strictly to the 
spirit throughout, rendered the documents into slightly more reason- 
able English, that the undoubted earnestness of the advice and 
information might suffer as little as possible from the uncouth form 
in which they are cast, and the tediousness of expression from which 
they occasionally suffer. It must be admitted that his interpreter, 
who, for obvious reasons, must be chosen from considerations of 
loyalty first and capacity afterwards, is quite inadequate, though there 
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is some excuse for his deficiencies in the fact that the Chinese habitu- 
ally spoken by Kang is unusual, being a mixture of the Cantonese 
and Mandarin dialects. 

Prercevat Lanpon. 


I.—Tue True Avutuors oF THE CHINESE CRISIS. 


The Emperor must be saved from the influence of the Empress- 
Dowager. Recent information goes to show that it was not Prince 
Tuan who first organised the Boxers for the purpose of surrounding 
Pekin and massacring the foreigners. Nor have Prince Tuan and 
Kang-yi been, as at one time alleged, either banished or decapitated. 
This latter rumour was merely a blind on the part of the Empress- 
Dowager. 

The fact is that Prince Tuan enjoyed a position nominally of 
importance, but actually insufficient to influence other high officials. 

It is to the direct order of the Empress-Dowager that the outbreak 
of the Boxer movement, the loss of life—both European and Chinese 
—the destruction of property, the stoppage of trade, and all the other 
disasters consequent upon the present outbreak are due. To her 
must be ascribed the greatest share of the guilt, and no Power should 
recognise her in her assumed position. She should be dethroned and 
the real Emperor Kwang Hsu reinstated. 

If I am asked how this is to be done, I answer that she should be 
banished to some place out of China where she can exert no influence,’ 
or, if not, sent into retirement with a sufficient guard to prevent her 
escaping. At present she is residing in Shen-si, and she has little 
or no intention of returning to Pekin, or any place upon the sea-coast. 
It would be well, therefore, to leave her where she is, and let the 
Powers invite the Emperor to resume the government. She has 
incurred the hatred of the great mass of people in China, who are, 
however, powerless. As is well known, the Emperor is practically in 
her hands, and her intention in keeping such a firm hold upon him is 
to use his name whenever it suits her to issue an edict. Kwang Hsu 
is at present practically defenceless and needs the help of the Powers 
in regaining his throne. There is no lack of ministers who would do 
anything for their Emperor, but they are either banished or out of 
office. The main object now must be to overthrow the present con- 
servative and anti-foreign party, as without that the Empress would 
be helpless. 

Her sole aim is to do away with the Emperor, knowing that his 
return would deprive her of all power. But there is no fear of the 

(1) Evidently the earlier part of this letter has been copied literatim from some more 
advanced scholar of English than Kang’s own interpreter is. Not only is the com- 


position far better, but a transcriber’s slip here (//t. where she can have no away 
betrays the fact. 
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Emperor taking revenge—that is foreign to his nature. Some Power 
might intervene as arbiter to assess the allowance to be made to the 
Empress-Dowager, upon condition of her retiring to a fortress for the 
remainder of her life. To this she would, I think, however reluc- 
tantly, consent, as she has a dread of the European troops. These 
should not be recalled till the Emperor is securely reinstated, which 
would be the occasion of the re-establishment of peace, and a great 
boon to Great Britain. 

But it will be useless in that case to allow the Empress to remain 
near the Emperor, for, as time elapsed, she would nullify the 
Emperor’s influence and issue spurious edicts; he would, in fact, be 
again a mere puppet in her hands. Possibly at first she might listen 
to the advice of the Powers, but only if they were in a position to 
enforce it. 

What happened fifteen years ago, on the occasion of the Emperor's 
accession and marriage, will occur again. She allowed him for a 
time to hold the reins of government, but she watched carefully for, 
and nipped in the bud, any tendency towards reform. At the time 
of the coup d’état of 1898 she simply took up a stronger attitude ((it. 
took a primer view of the situation), swept away the last vestige of 
his power, enforced her own way, and took the reins of government 
into her own hands. What could the Emveror do ? 

In the event of the Emperor reigning, with the Empress-Dowager 
in retirement, what would the result be upon her party and its leaders, 
such as Li Hung Chang and Chang Chih-tung? They would 
loudly protest against this unnatural separation of the Emperor from 
the benign influence of the Empress-Dowager. Put no trust in them, 
I say; they are working for their own ends. Bearing in niind the 
coup d’état of 1898, and the attempt of the Conservatives to secure 
the throne for the youthful Put Sing, son of Prince Tuan, the Boxer, 
is it likely that these men would acquiesce in their own defeat ? 

The attempt of the Emperor to put himself under the protection of 
the foreign ministers is within your knowledge also. He was going 
to seek aid from the hands of the aliens rather than lose his life—not 
that he was afraid to die—at the hands of the Empress-Dowager. 
It was not for himself but for the good of China. 

Men like Li Hung Chang, Chang Chih-tung, and Liu Kuen-yit 
have stated that the Emperor and the Empress-Dowager were on the 
best of terms. This is untrue. The Emperor is not the son of the 
Empress-Dowager, and there is not the least spark of affection 
between them. The former’s real mother is Ham Fung’s wife, and 


(1) There is a curious tale current in Pekin, that the Emperor, while attempting to 
escape by the Northern gate of the Imperial City with the intention of throwing himself 
upon the protection of the British Legation, found himself stopped and sent back by a 
patrol of Cossacks. 
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the Empress-Dowager being second, naturally evinces small love for 
the Emperor. 

Time is precious, and China’s fate hangs on the decision at which 
you arrive. Rescue the Emperor, restore him to his throne, and there 
will be peace. 

Yunglu’ and Tung Fuhsiang should be turned out of the world 
(sic). In Pekin and Tientsin alike the Boxers and the army coalesced 
to massacre foreigners and many others, and besiege the ministers in 
Pekin. This was the work of Yunglu. This latter’s hatred of 
foreigners was caused by the interference last year of the foreign 
ministers with the attempt to dethrone the Emperor. Tung Fuhsiang, 
his follower, being of the same mind, reported the Boxer movement 
to his chief (/it. discovered the Boxer’s head and announced him). 
The latter informed Prince Tuan and the Empress-Dowager, and 
joined the outbreak himself at once. Yunglu was, in fact, the arch 
conspirator, Prince Tuan and Kangyi being only his tools. 

After making due preparation, Yunglu, who was in command of 
the Wu-hui army (/.¢., the Guard’s division), ordered Tung Fuhsiang 
to besiege the foreign ministers and kill a certain Japanese secretary. 
This is proved by the correspondence gazetted (sic) in Shanghai, 
Hong Kong, and Singapore. 

Nieh Shih-Shéng, one of Yunglu’s generals, at first put down 
the Boxer movement, but the latter, on hearing of it, reprimanded 
him. This despatch also was gazetted at Shanghai, and is another 
proof of Yunglu’s complicity. After this reprimand Nieh Shih- 
Shéng spit blood (sic) and dared not again oppose the Boxers ; event- 
ually he was compelled to oppose the advance of the Powers and was 
killed in action. 

Yunglu is one of the Chiin Chi Tai’ Shen, .c., the Prime Minister 
(sie), and is the head of all the Chinese army. He promoted Sungli® 
to be General Commandant of the Gendarmerie. His influence is 
paramount, and he is the confidant of the Empress-Dowager. Prince 
Li, who is the relative of Yunglu (by the marriage of their children), 
was also promoted to be a member of the Chiin Chi. This consists of 
six members: Prince Li ranks the first, Yunglu second, Kangyi the 
third, &c. Only the higher members (/i¢. ranks) of the Chiin Chi 
have the right of interference in public affairs, and Prince Li, although 
ranking first, is wholly under the influence of Yunglu. Kangyi, 
ranking under Yunglu, is also subservient, and acts on the latter’s 
behalf. Prince Tuan, not being a member of Chiin Chi, has no right 
of interference. 

Yunglu is responsible for edicts ordering the massacre of foreigners, 
and rewarding the action of the Boxers. He, too, ordered his 

(1) This name is also spelled Jung lu, the confusion in the spelling being due to the 


wholly different pronunciation of the so-called J in Northern and Southern China. 
(2) Better known as Ta Chen. (3) Better known as Chungli. 
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generals, Tung Fuhsiang, Nieh Shih-Shéng, Ma Yii Kun, and Sung 
Ching to invest the Legations and massacre foreigners. All power, 
civil and military, is in his hands, and both plot and orders were of his 
devising —he is the guilty party. 

Prince Tuan, being in command of the Hushen division, has under 
him about 10,000 men, which is only one-tenth of the forces under 
Yunglu. Kangyi ranks low in the Chiin Chi and has no military 
position. Neither these two nor any others of the great officials or 
princes have any power in any way. The cunning Yunglu and the 
cruel Tung Fuhsiang are alone powerful, and they are responsible for 
both the conception and the execution of the plot. 

I do not know why the Powers do not allot the responsibility pro- 
perly. If you demand capital punishment for any why not for these 
two? It is true that outwardly Yunglu appears to be a good friend 
to foreigners. Do you really believe that he sent in provisions to the 
Legations?' He is very cunning, and his face is no index to his 
heart. Although his mouth is sweet as honey, he has a sword in his 
mind. 

This craftiness is well shown by the following incidents. It was 
he who reported Yung Tung Wo,” the Imperial tutor, to the Empress- 
Dowager, and brought about his degradation ; but at the time of the 
degradation he held the hand of Yung Tung Wo, crying for him, 
and asking why he was dismissed, and making him a present of 
several thousand dollars. 

To take another instance: Yunglu rose to his present position by 
flattery of Li Lun® Ying, a eunuch, but when he went out (sic) he 
said that he had boxed Li Lun Ying’s ears to make a display of his 
power. 

Again, two years ago, after the death of Prince Kung, the Empress- 
Dowager wished to promote Prince Ching to the Chiin Chi, but 
Yunglu, jealous of his position, caused a report to reach the Empress 
through the eunuch that Prince Ching and Chang Yin-huan, when 
negotiating a loan of 100,000,000 dollars in England, squeezed (sic) 
1,600,000 dollars. On hearing this the Empress-Dowager was very 
angry, and ordered the Commandant of the Gendarmerie to force 
their houses and put their families to death. Thereupon Yunglu 
himself, on his knees, defended them from this charge, and asked for 
their pardon. 

The Empress pardoned Prince Ching, but refused to promote him 
to the Chiin Chi, and Yunglu secured the position, that of first 
member of the body, for his relative Prince Li. 

The proceedings of the Inner Council are private (? The consti- 


(1) Of this there seems no doubt. It has been suggested that the flour sent was 
poisoned; none of it was actually used in the British Legation, but the melons were 
eaten. 

(2) Better known as Wéng Tung-ho. (3) Better known as Lien. 
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tution of the Inner Council is misunderstood (/it. all the secret 
matters with the Inner Councils are not known), so that no one 
knows that Prince Li is the head of the Chiin Chi, and the blame 
that is attributed to Prince Tuan and Kangyi should be borne by 
Yunglu, who has pretended that he is not a member of the Chiin Chi 
and therefore not responsible for its action, because, for all his hatred 
of foreigners, he does not believe that a general uprising against them 
would be successful. Thus he provides that, in the event of success 
he gains the credit, while should he fail he escapes conviction. His 
cunning and blood-thirstiness are a thousand times greater than that 
of Tuan and Kangyi. Besides, the Powers should consider that if, in 
their opinion, Yunglu, who is invested with final authority, both civil 
and military, and is the confidant of the Empress-Dowager, feared to 
attack the Legations and massacre Europeans, how should Tuan and 
Kangyi have done so? Again, if Yunglu had ever opposed the 
Empress-Dowager he would have been killed with Li Shan, Hsu 
Ying-i, Yuan Chong, and others; or, if not killed, he would have 
been dismissed like Liu Shin Heng; but his position and influence 
are unbounded. Therefore, he has not opposed the Empress-Dowager, 
and yet he is sent as representative to the Peace Conference. At 
any rate, I think, you cannot wish to have a Boxer leader as one of 
the peace-makers. 

Now I hope that the Powers will arrest Yunglu and Tung Fuh- 
slang, send them to trial, and, if they be found guilty, put them to 
death. Then Tuan, Kangyi and Yii Hsien will have justice done 
them (/it. it is satisfied to Tuan, &c.), and the rest of the world will 
welcome the news (/it. and welcomed to all of the world). To allow 
these two to remain in office with the Empress will encourage their 
party and imperil the lives of foreigners, nor is it China alone {iat is 
threatened with danger. 

Of all the party Yunglu and Tung Fuhsiang are the most astute 
and the most active (respectively ?), and I hope that all the Powers 
will deal severely with them (/it. you all Powers will surely no excuse 
on them). 





Il.—Cuanc Cuin-trunc aANnp THE ProGREssIVE MoveMENT IN 


Hv-nan. 


The only object that Tang Tsai Chang had in raising a force at 
Hankow, in June, 1900, was to rescue the Emperor ; he had no inten- 
tion of disturbing the people. Tang Tsdi Chang, a native of the 
province of Hu-nan, had been already promoted to the rank of Pa 
Kung Shéng (i.e., a senior licentiate) from that of Hsin-Tsai (i.e., 
licentiate) and was a man of letters conversant with both Hastern and 
Western ideas. Indeed, he was regarded as the most talented and 
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learned man in Hu-nan, and had been the editor of the Hsiang Pao 
(i.e., the Hu-nan Gazette). An ardent champion of China, the watch- 
word of his paper was reform, and his was the best of all the Chinese 
papers, which is completely present (sic ’). 

Chén Pao Chén, once Governor of Hu-nan, and one of the first 
reformers, proposed to hold a parliament or republic (sic) at Hu-nan, 
and selected ten of the most distinguished men of talent who had 
ever held high office as legislators. Tang Tsai Chang, who was 
simply a scholar, was able to assist Chén Pao Chén in founding a 
Pao Wei Chii, a Shih Wu College, a Nan Hsiieh Society, steamers, 
telegraphs, and other reforms, and became president of the Shih Wu 
College. In fact his activity was the cause of nearly all the reforms 
in the whole province of Hu-nan (/it. it was nearly all his efficiency to 
reform the whole province of Hu-nan). 

Tang Tsai Chang had been already recommended to Ching Chi Té 
K6 by Li Tuan-fén, ex-President of the Board of Rites, and Chang 
Pai-hsi the present Associate-President of the Censorate. He had 
also been appointed to a post in the Emperor’s household by Tan 
Szi-tung, a Ching Tong (i.e, a capital officer). But when the 
Emperor was about to make use of him, the previous holder, a Con- 
servative, was reappointed (dit. the Conservative was renewed). 

He had, however, already represented to the Emperor that the 
freedom and prosperity of China depended upon the latter having a 
free hand to pursue a progressive policy in place of the brutal and 
licentious action of the Empress-Dowager. 

Tang Tsai Chang worked on behalf of this movement strenuously 
day after day in conjunction with men and societies of the same 
mind for the purpose of strengthening the hands of the Emperor. 
In these last few years the misfortunes of China have been 
heavier and more widely distributed than heretofore, so that almost 
all Chinese, wise and dull alike, felt that the Empress-Dowager 
must be displaced and the Emperor given a free hand, and they 
were all glad to join Tang Tsai Ching for this purpose. Then 
a league of several hundred thousands of persons throughout the 
Empire was formed, and a Kuo Hui (i.e., a national assembly) was 
held at Shanghai. All were reformers of capacity and judgment ; 
among them, Yung Heng, ex-minister to America,’ was entrusted 
with the care of foreign relations, such as understandings with 
foreign consuls. Many other high officials took part, both military 
(such as Ti-tuh, generals-in-chief, and Chén-tai, brigadier-generals) 
and civil (such as Tao-tai, ‘.e., intendants and those of lower rank). 
Also in metropolitan administration, such men as first and second 


(1) This man, who is better known as Yung Wing, was not actually Minister at 
Washington. He was rather in the capacity of censor of a body of young Chinese who 
were sent to the United States to study Western methods and sciences. These students 
were hastily recalled by the Empress-Dowager, and intentionally given such posts as 
their American experiences had vot trained them to fill. 
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secretaries, and others below them. Others in the duly constituted 
avenue of advancement, such as Han-lin, metropolitan graduates, 
and a great many provincial graduates and licentiates. 

Chang Chih-tung, in his “exhortative despatch,” stated that the 
members of the Kuo Hui “are nearly all scholars of great learning, 
many of high official standing (/it. having their names ini official 
ways), and acquainted with both Eastern and Western civilisations, 
and ardently anxious to emancipate their country; and they have said 
that everyone ought to have it in his own power to rescue China 
from bloodshed (Zit. in his own power bloodshed to rescue China).”’? 
Thus Chang Chih-tung, though falsely accusing them of rebellion, 
recognises their capacity and breadth of mind. 

Tang Tsai Chang, arguing from the easy and successful reform 
effected in Japan entirely by the exertions of Mori, Lord of Sajima 
aud Shimashi, Lord of Nagado, always contended that for the 
attainment of our objects we should rely upon the two viceroys Liu 
Kun-i? and Chang Chih-tung, and consulted the former in the matter. 
Liu Kun-i, his fellow countryman, and of progressive leanings, was 
induced to move in the matter. Chang Chih-tung was also approached 
by Tang Tsai Ching, without indeed much success, but the latter, 
fearing that his own authority was insufficient, still tried to win him 
over to his scheme of reinstating the Emperor (/it. feared that his 
power was not sufficient to attack with Chang Chih-tung wished to 
flank him for the purpose of rescuing the Emperor). 

But the whole thing was then made public,® and Tang Tsii Chang 
and thirty odd of the members were arrested. Tang Tsii Ching 
during his trial admitted, in a written statement, his intention of re- 
instating the Emperor, and begged for death as the matter had become 
known. 

Of the members then arrested many had at some time (/it. ever) 
been abroad, and were all men of high principle and great ability, 
such as Liu Hsi Kuei, Li K6, Fu Tzi Hsiéng, Li Ping Huan, Tien 
Chiin-i and others. 

Upon their arrest an old Japanese minister named Sajimada tele- 
graphed to Chang Chih-tung, asking him to spare their lives, and to 
give them a legal trial (dit. but perform this matter with civilising laws). 

This Chang Chih-tung refused to do, fearing lest it should become 
known that Tang Tsdi Ching had attempted to gain his adherence to 
the cause, and that the Empress-Dowager would be incensed. He 
therefore not only put all these to death but extended his opera- 
tions. In Hu-nan alone some hundreds of the most liberally- 


(1) Mr. Hippesley suggests that this should mean—‘‘ ought to shed their own blood 
to rescue China.’’ 

(2) Liu Kun-yih (as the name is generally spelled) is Viceroy of Liang Kiang. 

(3) It is said that a barber’s gossip betrayed the plot to the Empress- Dowager. 


-_o.... 
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minded Hsiu Tsai and Chii Yen were killed. All members of the 
families of the prefect officer Huang-é, and the assistant sub-prefect 
Wang Hsin Min, men of great ability, were put to death. Two 
members of the Tao-tai were killed, several officers of the Six Boards 
were imprisoned, and more than a thousand perished in all. How 
horrible it is, and how cruel is Chang Chih-Tung! Exactly the same 
thing happened as during the revolutions in England and in France, 
great numbers being put to death on the mere word of Chang Chih- 
Tung. 

The story he spread was that at the sacking of Hankow they 
massacred foreigners and destroyed chapels for three days, but the 
story was believed by no one. It was notorious that Tang Tsai Chang 
and his colleagues were in sympathy with Western civilisation, 
because of the open discussions in the Hsiang Pao. 

The force raised in Tai Ting had no offensive intention ;* traders 
and local authorities were left untouched, guards were set over the 
chapels, and the inhabitants reassured by the proclamations published 
in the Tzu Liu Pao in Shanghai and the Tung Mén Hu Pao in Japan. 

Chang Chih-tung has asserted that their orders were written in 
English. This is absurd. They operated only in the inland parts of 
China, and there was no need whatever for any such practice. This 
is generally admitted, and I do not know why the British Consul in 
Hankow listened to the lies of Chang Chih-tung, assisted him to 
effect arrests in the settlement, and gave him warning of the presence 
of reformers in the seaports, whereby a thousand lost their lives. I 
attribute it to the ignorance of the British Consul? and to his misunder- 
standing of the language, and to the want of communication between 
East and West. Thusa great calamity has fallen upon the new party 
that every one feared it would dangerous (? sic). 

It may be asked why the Princes and great officers massacred 
foreigners and besieged the Legations at the outbreak of the Boxer 
movement? Simply because the Conservatives in China are unable to 
understand foreigners. On the other hand Tang Tsai Chang and his 
party sympathised fully with the foreign element, and recognised the 
benefits of Western civilisation and an entente cordiale. Had they 
been successful in reinstating the Emperor, foreigners would have 
been welcomed, the traders protected, and the Powers would not have 
been incommoded by having to send their forces. If the Powers had 
no intention of partitioning China, and were unable to crush the 
nation in a day, they should have welcomed and protected the able 
and capable men in the country, and profited by their friendship. 
It seems wrong that they should listen to the lies and cajolery of the 

(1) This seems quite at variance with the statements of many who were eye-witnesses 
of the insurgents’ conduct. See the China Herald, June—July, 1900. 


(2) It is only fair to this Consul to state that he enjoys the entire confidence of the 
Foreign Office. 
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Empress-Dowager and Chang Chih-tung about their massacre of the 
reformers.’ 

To secure peace now the heads of the Boxers must be arrested. It 
is illogical to punish alike both Conservatives and Progressives ; and 
especially in three points the Powers have been inconsistent. 

(1) All are united in wishing to oust the Empress-Dowager and 
reinstate the Emperor. But the Powers arrested those of Tang Tsai 
Chang’s party who are supporters of the Emperor. 

(2) Chang Chih-tung isin league with the Empress-Dowager. All 
the while that he is negotiating for peace with the foreigners he is 
sending men, arms, and provisions to Pekin to help the Wu-wei 
army of Prince Tuan, Yunglu, and Tung Fuhsiang, for the purpose of 
investing the Legations and persecuting foreigners. 

(3) The Powers wish China to adopt a European civilisation for the 
furthering of their trade. They should then use those imbued with 
Western ideas, but they do not. The result of this neglect will be 
that the Powers will earn the hatred of both sides, and the present 
disturbances will spread. 

The influence of the Conservatives has increased at the expense of 
the reformers, and the former will eventually use their power to cause 
another massacre of foreigners. The Powers are lending their aid to 
the cruel policy of Chang Chih-tung, and assisting him by means of 
their consuls; and this in turn paralyses reform, checks intercourse 
between East and West, and, as before stated, will lead to a 
repetition of anti-foreign demonstrations. 

(Here Kang Yu Wei repeats his charges against the Consul at 
Hankow.) 

Never before has such a great mistake been made since you foreigners 
came to China. Regret for the massacre of Tang Tsai Chang’s party 
is useless now. China may still be saved if the Powers and their Con- 
suls show practical sympathy with the remaining reform parties. The 
danger is not to her alone. Already in the treaty ports the Chinese 
are speaking disparagingly of Europe, and are becoming dangerous. 

I can feel that the opinions of men are changing, and that the old 
régime has but a short time to live. Victory is on the side of the 
reformers. But why should the Powers sympathise with Chang 
Chih-tung, while in the same breath they avow their intention of 
reinstating the Emperor Kwang Hsu. 

(Here Kang repeats his charges against Chang Chih-tung.) 

Every nation has always had two parties, one of the people and the 
other of the official classes. The present is merely asudden upset in favour 
of the official classes. Chang Chih-tung gains power only temporarily, 
and the hundreds of thousands of the popular party can endure to wait. 

(1) This appears to be the meaning of this sentence, which actually is as follows: 


‘* But it seems very unfit for you to listen the calminating words of flattering the 
Empress Dowager of Chang Chih-tung in killing so great a number of reformers.” 
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Now that Mr. Brodrick’s army scheme, which I was moved to 
criticise with considerable freedom in a recent issue of this Review, 
has been finally accepted by the House of Commons, the voice of 
criticism must be stilled, and all of us, each in their several capacity, 
must do their utmost to ensure its successful working even though 
fully convinced of its many weak points and of its general unsuitable- 
ness to our needs. 

We must not, however, overlook the fact that this scheme has 
been accepted purely on political grounds, practically every member, 
with any military knowledge or experience, having freely condemned 
it for one reason or another. Having condemned it without hesita- 
tion, or damned it with the faintest of faint praise, the service mem- 
bers appear to have hesitated as little in voting for it, thus accepting 
a share of the responsibility for the adoption of a scheme for which 
they had hardly a good word to say. Such action cannot fail to 
afford a good deal of amusement to the cynical looker-on; it is 
hardly possible to regard it with satisfaction from any other point 
of view but that of the amusing comedy. 

But besides the adoption, by a large majority, of Mr. Brodrick’s 
scheme, another important step towards army reform has been taken 
by the publication of the Report of Mr. Dawkins’ Committee charged 
with an inquiry into the system of War Office Administration. The 
Committee was eminently a useful and practical one, and their Report 
is precisely the document which might have been expected to result 
from their deliberations. It is in every way business-like and 
‘“‘ sound,” if somewhat vague, and, if its recommendations be adopted, 
it is possible to hope that we shall take a great stride forward in our 
system of army administration. But here is the rub. Though the 
Report has been received with universal approbation, and though the 
wisdom of the recommendations contained in it are hardly likely to 
be seriously challenged, there appears to be a general consensus of 
opinion that they have as little chance of being carried into effect 
in their entirety as were the recommendations of the "98 Committee 
on decentralisation. But some of us have hopes that Mr. Brodrick, 
having had the wisdom to select a strong Committee, will insist on 
giving full effect to their recommendations. 

I now come to the object of this article, which is to expound to 
my readers a scheme of army re-organisation which I conceive to be 
better suited to our needs than the official scheme, and which is 
produced rather in reply to a challenge than from any belief that 
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any of my suggestions are likely to be adopted. Certainly they 
will not be adopted till the official scheme has been tried and 
found unworkable, a contingency of which its admirers probably 
have little fear. 

I am fully conscious of my temerity in once more placing before 
the public, or perhaps I ought to say that section of the reading 
public which is not yet surfeited with articles and books on military 
topics, any piece of constructive work, thus subjecting myself to the 
free criticism which I have for some time rather enjoyed turning 
upon the schemes of others. 

After all, it is much easier to criticise than to construct ; by this 
avowal I hope I am in some measure preparing a loophole for my 
own escape from the criticisms of those who will find themselves 
totally unable to agree with the main lines of my scheme, or with 
any portion of its details. 

It is possible that some of my readers may be aware that this is not 
my first attempt at construction; in a little book called 4 Common- 
sense Army published a month or two ago, I sketched out what 
appeared to me, and still appears to me, to be a scheme of army 
re-organisation and reform which should give us a powerful and 
efficient army, fully equal to the task of meeting any Power in the 
world in arms, and the cost of which was in no way prohibitive when 
compared with that of the scheme recently carried in the House 
of Commons. But my scheme, like that of Mr. Brodrick, depended 
for its success on finding a solution of the recruiting problem, and 
the measures I proposed to that end seem to have excited a good deal 
of opposition among those of the large employers of labour in this 
country who have been able to find time to read my little book. 
In fact, it must be admitted that my plan, like the much-criticised 
scheme for which Mr. Brodrick is responsible, would have been 
found wanting owing to the reluctance which exists in this country 
to boldly tackle the question of making army service acceptable to 
the working classes. 

I must, therefore, consent to regard my offspring as savouring 
somewhat of the counsel of perfection, failing the acceptance of the 
solution of the recruiting difficulty which I ventured to put forward. 
One experience of this nature would possibly have been sufficient tuo 
discourage many men from this second attempt to construct a scheme 
of army reform, or rather army re-organisation, which would avoid « 
conflict with the recruiting question by admitting of being worked 
with a supply of recruits no greater than that which has been avail- 
able during the last five years. 

If we turn to that very depressing document, the Report of the 
Inspector-General of Recruiting, we shall find that, roughly speak- 
ing, our average number of recruits for the regular army during the 
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last five years has been about 39,000 men, and for the Militia, 
exclusive of those recruits who were subsequently transferred to the 
line, about 25,000 men. Nor have even these figures been attained 
without a steady reduction in the physical standard exacted from 
recruits, and, roughly speaking, about a third of the line recruits 
finally accepted have failed even to satisfy these very modest 
physical requirements, and have had to be passsd into the army as 
“specials.” In short, the Report of the Inspector-General of 
Recruiting makes it abundantly clear that the army relies for its 
recruits, in the main, on the dregs of the civilian population, and that 
the army is the last profession to which the thoughts and ambitions 
of the young manhood of this country naturally turn. This 
reflection is a very melancholy one to the ardent army reformer. 
How is it possible to devise a scheme which will give us an efficient 
army when we have to rely for the men to fill our ranks on the 
wastrels unable to keep themselves alive in civil employment, who 
flock to the service only in times of trade depression, and who show 
signs of a steady and significant decline in physique ? 

Moreover, the army recruited in the main—for I must not over- 
look the fact that we do get a percentage, though only a small one, 
of superior men—from this degenerate class, is required by the 
necessities of our position to garrison distant possessions, to spend 
years under a tropical sun, to endure the extremes of heat and cold, 
and to be at one moment a target for the poisoned arrow of the 
savage, at another a mark for the magazine-rifle of a well-armed foe. 

Under these circumstances it is hardly surprising that the waste 
is simply appalling. No other word can adequately describe the 
terrible state of things hinted at in the bald figures of the Report 
above alluded to. If we turn again to this document, we shall 
find that—omitting the year 1900 as, owing to the war, the figures 
for that year might be misleading—the army lost on an average, 
during the four years preceding 1900, from death, desertion, in- 
validing, in consequence of misconduct, and from other causes, no less 
than upwards of 11,000 men per annum, apart from those who ter- 
minated their engagement in the usual way, or were transferred to 
the reserve. That is to say, out of our average number of 39,000 
recruits we lose nearly a third from various causes, the majority of 
which ought to be preventible. And these figures in reality hardly 
put the case as strongly as it might be put, for I have included 1900, 
a record year, in calculating my recruiting average, while omitting it 
from my estimate of the waste. Or, to put the matter in another 
way, we only transfer to the reserve annually some 13,000 men, 
or about a third of the number of recruits who enter the army. Of 
the balance, those not accounted for under the head of waste from 
the causes specified above, either purchase their discharge to the 
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number of some 3,000 yearly, or prolong their service to complete 
twelve years with the colours, in which case they avoid reserve 
service entirely, and are free on the termination of their twelve 
years from any obligation to re-enter upon military service. From 
this latter class also our non-commissioned officers are drawn, @ con- 
siderable number of whom soldier on till they have put in twenty-one 
years’ service and are eligible for a pension. 

This being the state of things we are at once confronted with the 
necessity for prefacing any attempt at army reform by a serious 
endeavour to grapple with the terrible difficulty caused by this 
excessive waste, as, if we could sensibly diminish this source of loss 
without diminishing the number of recruits annually accepted, we 
should have made an effective step towards obtaining the men with- 
out which no scheme of army reform can be worked. 

We must then make some attempt to discover the causes which 
tend to produce this waste, for till we have discovered the causes 
which are operating it is idle to endeavour to prescribe a remedy. 
What are these causes ? The question is one which it is by no means 
easy to answer, but which may be somewhat sketchily solved as 
follows :— 

The considerable item of loss due to death and invaliding, nearly 
half of the annual waste under normal circumstances, is due chiefly 
to the effects of the unhealthy conditions under which so many of 
our troops in foreign climates must of necessity live, and is also due 
to the fact that young soldiers are sent abroad to endure these climates 
when far too young, and in a less degree to the severe physical 
training to which all recruits are now subjected. The first cause can 
only be removed by greater attention to sanitation, which is not likely 
to be attained till the officers of our medical service are given greater 
encouragements than they are at present to study sanitary science, 
and are rewarded for their increased proficiency. The second cause 
is one which it will be even more difficult to remove. It has been 
suggested that all recruits should be compelled to produce a certificate 
of birth to show that they are really as old as they profess to be, but 
it has been objected to this that birth certificates are practically an 
unknown luxury among the class from which we draw the bulk of 
our recruits, and that the regulation would be either a dead letter or 
else prohibitive of recruiting. Consequently we continue to daily 
enlist lads of sixteen on their own mere unsworn assertion, unbacked 
by any testimony, that they are eighteen, and after two years at 
home we send them to India in the comfortable official belief that 
they are twenty. In India enteric lies in wait for the young soldier, 
and the official lie will not shield the youngster from the perils which 
threaten the existence of the young European in an Indian climate. 
And so the waste goes on. 
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As for the third cause, the severe physical training, this ought to 
do the recruits far more good than harm, provided that they came 
from a sound stock, untainted by the poison which lurks in the 
system of the children of the slum. Very many of our recruits 
need nursing, rather than work, from the very day on which they 
join the army; they are deficient in vitality, and though many of 
them manage to struggle along, a considerable number break down, 
and heart disease and phthisis are among the most common of 
diseases in our military hospitals. This cause of waste then can only 
be removed by tapping a superior stratum of recruits, and attracting 
to our ranks sound and well-nurtured young men of a hardy stock. 
Here we are at once confronted by the difficulty of the standard 
wage; a difficulty which has stumped many far wiser heads than 
mine, and for which no solution has yet been found but to raise the 
soldier’s pay so as to offer substantial rival attractions to that held 
out by the civilian employer of labour. The expense of doing this 
has been condemned as entirely prohibitive, though I think some- 
what hastily, by those who overlook the enormous expense caused to 
the country by the excessive waste due to the inferior material with 
which we are now compelled to put up. But I have not yet seen it 
suggested that this difficulty may be lessened, if not overcome, not 
by increasing the pay of the private soldier, but by a substantial 
addition to the pay of the non-commissioned officer. Supposing we 
tried the experiment of raising the pay of the lance-corporal from 
one shilling and sixpence (including messing allowance) to two 
shillings; of the corporal, from one and eleven pence to three 
shillings; of the sergeant, to four shillings, and after four years as 
such to five shillings; and of giving our colour-sergeants warrant 
rank with pay at six shillings a day—the expense would be very 
much less than that of making a sensible addition to the pay of the 
army as a whole, while offering substantial inducements to well- 
conducted young men to enter the service of the King. For many 
reasons I must confess that I should very much like to see this 
experiment tried. Not only would we attract numbers of steady 
and ambitious young men to the ranks, but, by gradually improving 
—as we certainly should—the class and the prestige of our non- 
commissioned officers, we should find it very much easier to maintain 
a sound system of discipline, and to carry on the training of the 
lower ranks of the army, and their preparation for their duties in 
time of war. By taking this step, moreover, we would strike a 
heavy blow at another cause of waste—desertion. The majority of 
cases of desertion occur among young soldiers in the first year of 
their service, and I am convinced that the greater number of these 
young men desert simply and solely because they are unhappy in the 
barrack-room. They are continually in trouble owing to having 
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articles of their kit stolen or used without their permission, and, if 
respectable lads, are disgusted at the conduct and the language of the 
recruits from the lower strata of society with whom they have, of 
necessity, to live. With an improved class of smart and intelligent 
non-commissioned officers, men with good prospects in the service 
and satisfied with their position, all this barrack-room crime, which 
does so much to render the recruit unhappy and dissatisfied, would 
rapidly disappear, nor must the fact be overlooked that the recruit 
who is likely to be rendered dissatisfied by having to live under these 
conditions is precisely the lad whose services we are most anxious to 
retain. 

Any commanding officer of experience will support me in my 
assertion that it is becoming increasingly difficult to get young: 
soldiers to accept promotion. No system of discipline will stand 
inspection which has to be administered in the first place by non- 
commissioned officers who have in many cases accepted their positions 
almost under protest, and whose prospects are so poor as to make it 


a matter of indifference to them whether they keep their stripes or: 


lose them. 

But I have hitherto only touched on the fringe of army reform, 
though I have indicated the chief difficulties which confront him who 
enters upon the thorny path which leads, presumably, towards the 
sroal which we all profess so much eagerness to reach. My sugges- 
tions hitherto have been confined to points which in reality touch the 
root of the whole question, inasmuch as they concern the supply of 
recruits, without which no scheme of reform can have the slightest 


chance of succeeding. But let us now turn to the greater question of 
the strength of our army, its organisation and distribution in peace: 


and in war. In the first place, as regards the strength of the army 
which will meet our requirements. It is clear at once that this 
depends on certain conditions in which our position in the world 
differs in many important respects from that of the nations whom we 
are too ready to accept as our guides in military matters. I do not 


propose here to combat the invasion bogey ; I flatter myself, I hope: 


not unreasonably, that I have finally deprived him, in the Common- 
sense Army, of any life which may have been left to him after the 


punishment he has received at the expert hands of Sir G. 8S. Clarke,. 


Mr. Thursfield, Sir John Colomb, and many other powerful writers. 


It will be sufficient if I assert here that no invader can come in force: 
till he has obtained the command of the seas, namely, till he has. 


destroyed our fleets, and that, in such a case, it would be very much 
cheaper for him to reduce us by starvation, than to give us a chance 


of seizing him by the throat by landing a great army upon these: 


shores. After all we must remember that, should we be attacked by 
any great European Power, or by any combination of Europeam 
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Powers, the aim of our enemies will be to destroy our fleets, our 
trade, to seize our colonies, and to compel us to pay an enormous 
indemnity ; it is inconceivable that he or they would under any cir- 
cumstances aim at territorial aggrandisement on the soil of these 
islands. Therefore an invasion would be not only a costly and risky, 
but a wholly useless proceeding, and we must at least give our possible 
enemies credit for having so much common sense. However, if by 
threats and bluster they can in time of peace induce us to waste our 
substance in maintaining a large force for what is cynically termed 
“home defence,” to the neglect of our more vital interests, they are 
clearly acting within their rights in doing so, and have certainly 
succeeded admirably in so doing during the last thirty years. 

We may therefore neglect with comparative safety the provision of 
any considerable force designed to defeat a large invading army, but 
we cannot altogether neglect the possibility that an enemy may 
endeavour to “ rush” us by a sudden attack with a small and mobile 
force, striking at our capital in order to disorganise our preparations 
for war, and to paralyse our attempt at mobilisation. But such an 
enterprise, at the best a very risky one, one which would only be 
attempted if we continue to be culpably remiss in our preparations 
for war, can be defeated without having recourse to an enormous 
army. The capital must inevitably be the goal of the invader; his 
only chance of success will lie in his blow being absolutely unexpected, 
which implies that he must move by the shortest and most direct 
route from his shores to our own, conditions which narrow down the 
zone within which a landing might be attempted to a comparatively 
short stretch of our south-eastern coast. By preparing fortified 
positions, with a garrison at hand trained to their duties, and avail- 
able at the shortest notice, and by arranging the disposition of our 
home army so as to render it readily available for service at short 
notice within the dangerous zone, and by further testing its readiness 
by occasionally putting it to the proof, we shall at once forbid the 
enemy, whoever he may be, from entertaining any further hopes of 
striking successfully a sudden blow at the heart of the Empire. So 
long as our navy is in existence and supreme, even a surprise attack 
would be most risky, assuming that the army is unready and taken 
by surprise; with the army in readiness to meet such an attempt, it 
at once becomes so dangerous as to cease to offer any temptation to 
any foe. 

We do not therefore require any large force for “home defence.” 
The defence of these shores must fall to the navy, and to the navy 
alone. But across the seas we have possessions which must be pro- 
tected from hostile attempts. Here again we shall be safe, in most 
cases, in relying upon the efficiency of our navy, excepting only in 
the case of those of our possessions which have land frontiers which 
c2 
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can be approached over-land by the forces of a great Power. Into 
this category fall India and the Dominion of Canada, the one having 
a frontier which marches practically with that of Russia in Asia, the 
other marching with the United States. I do not now propose to 
discuss the possibilities of our finding ourselves involved in a war 
with either of these two great and friendly Powers; it will be sufficient 
to say that the possibility, remote as it most certainly is, unhappily 
exists, and, in a military sense, ought to be provided against. To 
take in the first case, the situation which would arise if we were so 
unfortunate as to find ourselves at war with our cousins in the United 
States. Obviously the war would consist of two distinct phases—the 
one a struggle for the command of the sea, a struggle which we flatter 
ourselves would not long remain in doubt, the other an attempt on 
the part of the United States to invade Canada by land. Now we 
must clearly understand that we in this country shall be able to do 
nothing to frustrate the attempt at an invasion of Canada, till our 
navy has proved its undoubted superiority over that of the United 
States. I have often heard it confidently asserted that, in such an 
emergency as I am now considering, we should at once throw our two 
or three army corps, or whatever troops we had at home, into Canada 
to aid our colonists in resisting any attempt at invasion. We should 
be able to do nothing of the kind. We dare not send any consider- 
able force from our ports till the navy of the United States had been 
accounted for, an operation which the most sanguine among us would 
hardly expect to see completed under five or six months. I have 
heard it said that we would entrust our transports to a convoy of men- 
of-war, but those who hold this view little realise the helplessness of 
a convoy of crowded transports against torpedo attack under cover of 
darkness, when it would be as much as the escort could do to secure 
their own safety. No, for five or six months Canada would have to 
fight her own battles on land, unassisted by the troops of the mother- 
country, for which reason I am most anxious to see the excellent 
militia system of Canada improved and extended. Uncle Sam has no 
great standing army in constant readiness for war; he cannot be 
compared in any way to the great military Powers of Europe. We 
have lately had every opportunity for finding out the difficulties with 
which every invader will have to cope, and we may,I think, safely 
leave the defence of Canada, at any rate for the first six months of 
war, to the hardy Canadians whose fighting value we know s0 
well. During those six months we can, if necessary, prepare an 
expeditionary force in these islands, and as soon as the navy is able 
to insure the safety of our transports, we may commence to send our 
troops across the Atlantic. So far then as the chances of war with 
the United States are concerned, there is no necessity for us to 
maintain a large army in this country in time of peace. 
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Turn we now to the situation which would arise in the event of 


‘a war with Russia becoming unavoidable. Here again the military 


operations would be divided into two distinct phases, one consisting 
of operations between hostile fleets upon the sea, the other of 
operations between the hostile armies in the neighbourhood of the 
north-western frontier of India. I know that the best military 
opinion in these islands is disposed to disregard to a certain extent 
the possibility of Russia successfully invading India, and even goes 
so far as to say that such an attempt would never be seriously made, 
at any rate for very many years to come. This is very possible ; 
the operation, from a military point of view, would be one of 
enormous difficulty, one which would involve the gravest risks, one 
which might result in irremediable disaster. Whether it would ever 
be made or not, depends to my mind chiefly on the state of feeling 
among the population of India, and the nature of our military pre- 
cautions against invasion. Should the native population of India be 
disaffected, should our precautions against invasion have been relaxed, 
there can be little doubt that the Russians would make the attempt. 
In any case we may take it for granted that they would threaten an 
invasion, and, by massing large forces along our north-west frontier, 
would compel us to make counter-preparation in self defence. The 
question then arises, is our British Army of some 70,000 men, plus the 
Native Army of about 150,000 men, a considerable proportion of 
which could hardly be trusted in the field against a European enemy, 
equal to the task of holding a number of important strategic points 
and of guarding a frontier many hundreds of miles in length. I 
think that the general military opinion on this point is that our force 
would not be equal to the task which would thus be thrown upon it, 
and most people assume that it would be necessary to send quickly 
considerable reinforcements to India. But here again we must 
recognise the fact, that, once war has been declared, we shall be 
unable to send any large force across the sea till our fleet has 
completely obtained the mastery over that of Russia. Should France 
be on Russia’s side, this operation may prove both protracted and 
costly. Meanwhile, till it has been accomplished, India will have to 
work out her own salvation. I do not think that this question has 
been sufficiently considered in this country. Before war broke 
out we might, had we a force ready for service and not requiring to 
be mobilised by the calling out of the reserves, an act which would 
conceivably precipitate hostilities, be able to send some ten or fifteen 
thousand men to India, and even this small reinforcement might 
under certain circumstances prove of incalculable value. But it 
would be hopeless to expect to be able to send out a larger force. 
How then can we make India secure? Chiefly by a multiplication 
of means of communication, including strategic railways, by perfect- 
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ing our armament, and by encouraging to the utmost the volunteer 
system among the civilian population of European blood. We have 
already nearly thirty thousand British volunteers in India; there is 
no good reason why this number should not be increased to fifty 
thousand, and such a force, chiefly of mounted infantry, and com- 
posed very largely of men accustomed to the use of firearms, and 
many of them to shooting big game, ought to be a most valuable 
addition to the defences of our Indian Empire. 

Therefore, we are brought to the second conclusion that we do not 
need to maintain any large force in this country with a view to re- 
inforcing our Indian Army in time of war, simply because at least six 
months must elapse before our fleet can have cleared the way for our 
transports. But we do need a force of about fifteen thousand men 
available to serve abroad instantly without having recourse to our 
reserves ; and we also require an organisation which will enable us to 
prepare a large and efficient force for service within five or six months 
from the declaration of war. 

Ané this brings us to a discussion of the linked-battalion system. 
It is now the custom, or perhaps I should say rather an ideal at 
which all War Ministers aim, to keep a battalion at home for every 
battalion abroad, the home battalion supplying the foreign battalion 
by annual drafts to fill up the places of those men whose period of 
colour-service has expired. Hitherto we have never been able to 
keep the number of home battalions equal for any length of time to 
those abroad, but in spite of our disappointments in the past we 
appear to be about to continue the attempt in the future. The 
situation is, of course, greatly complicated by the position of affairs 
in South Africa, where we shall have for many years to maintain a 
large garrison, but a garrison which we shall, I trust, be able year 
by year to reduce. This being the case, I must confess that it seems 
to me to be somewhat unnecessary to endeavour to keep up a home 
battalion for every battalion in South Africa. Why not at once 
recognise that this is a case of purely temporary occupation, and, 
placing both battalions of the regiments selected for service in South 
Africa in the country, feed both of them by drafts direct from their 
depéts? The climate is excellent, no long stay at the depdts—to 
enable the recruits to reach years of maturity—would be necessary, 
but companies as fast as formed could be sent out to relieve those 
companies due to come home. And this reminds me that it is time 
that I explained to such of my readers as may have followed me thus 
far, that the “company system,”’ as opposed to the battalion system, 
is the keynote of my scheme. Recruits, as they join at the depot 
from the various recruiting centres in the territorial district, should 
come under the care of the officers who would instruct them in their 
duties and command them during their whole career. These companies 
should be at least 200 strong, say 220, and so soon as this number of 
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recruits had received elementary training, the company would, in the 
case of the South African garrison, proceed direct to join their 
battalions in South Africa, releasing a time-expired company due to 
come home, and would remain with their battalion till the time was 
approaching for the men to be transferred to the reserve. When 
this time arrived the company would come back to the depot, the 
men would be transferred to the reserve with the exception of such 
as were permitted to prolong their service or to remain as non-com- 
missioned officers, the officers would receive a short spell of leave, 
and then resume the duty of training a fresh company. These strong 
companies should be commanded by a field officer, assisted by two 
captains and four subalterns, the senior N.C.O. should be a warrant 
officer, and the whole of the pay and clothing accounts of the men 
should be in the hands of the depdt or battalion paymaster, according 
to the unit with which the company was serving. The advantages 
which would follow the adoption of this system would be enormous. 
Officers would have an inducement to work, which has hitherto been 
wanting ; it would be possible to actually judge of their efficiency by 
the state of their commands, an ideal never hitherto attained; the 
link between officers and men would be closer; officers would know 
their men and the men their officers; a spirit of emulation between 
companies would quickly arise, a spirit which could only make for 
increased efficiency, and the men would be far better looked after, 
both morally and physically, by officers who knew them well than 
by officers to whom they could be little more than a name and a 
number. 

Moreover, the adoption of this system would bring another great 
advantage in its train which will have a special attraction for those 
who recognise the imperative necessity of studying economy in army 
matters, and spending most of our money on the navy. It will 
enable us to keep the home battalions of our army at a very low 
establishment without any loss of efficiency. Hitherto the battalion 
has been recognised as both the tactical and the administrative unit 
of our infantry ; we must now recognise the fact that under modern 
conditions of warfare the company has become the tactical unit. If 
we keep a home battalion on a low establishment under our present 
system, it entails the impossibility of maintaining it in a high state 
of efficiency. With its ranks crowded with recruits in every stage of 
training, the battalion as a whole can be exercised in no useful or 
progressive work; even in the different companies there will be 
found both raw recruits and men in every intermediate stage 
between that and the finished article. But if the company system 
be introduced this difficulty will not arise. For instance, a home 
battalion may then consist of but two companies at headquarters and 
one in process of formation at the depdt, say between 450 and 
600 men, but each company will be at its full strength, in each 
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the men will have reached the same stage of military efficiency, 
and continuous and progressive work will be possible even with an 
establishment so low that under any other system it would be hope- 
less to look for efficiency. 

This leads me to another cardinal point in my scheme, namely, the 
reducing to an establishment of two full companies and one forming, 
all the home battalions, with the exception of those on the higher 
establishment, forming part of the force to be always kept in readi- 
ness for instant service in case of emergency. These battalions 
should be kept at a strength of six companies and one forming, thus 
ensuring that at any given time there would be in each battalion four 
companies in which every man should have passed the age of twenty 
years and have not less than two years’ service. Allowing then that { 
we must keep some 20,000 men, or say two divisions with a 
cavalry brigade, always on a war footing, we shall be able to reduce 
the remainder of our home army to a minimum, thus saving 
enormously in cost. Under Mr. Brodrick’s scheme the establishment 
of the home army is to be some 155,000 men; under mine it would 
certainly not exceed 100,000. This reduced establishment would 
have one bad effect in reducing proportionately the first class reserve, 
but it would also act beneficially in reducing the number of recruits 
required, and thus get round the recruiting problem. 

I now come to the question of the expansion of the army in time 
of war. For this I would rely on a territorial army, the nucleus of 
which we have already under the name of the Militia. Free 
exchange between officers of the active and territorial armies should 
be possible, under certain conditions ; all officers should pass through 
precisely the same training, but naturally the Militia officer should 
receive somewhat lower rates of pay and pension than his comrade 
in the active army ; in fact, it might be reasonable to deny officers in 
the Militia any right to pension at all. As for the men, they should 
be enlisted for three years with the colours, six in the first reserve, 
nine in the second reserve, and the establishment of the force, which 
should consist of all arms, might be fixed at 150,000 men. Long 
furloughs, on reduced pay, should be liberally granted every year to 
men while serving with the colours; in fact a recruit, after serving 
for six months and having satisfied his company commander with his 
progress, might be given a six months’ furlough, returning for three 

months only in his second and third year. The reserves would be 
organised in reserve battalions, cavalry regiments‘ and batteries, there 
being three reserve battalions to each regiment, each coming out 
every third year, men in the first reserve coming out for three weeks, 
men in the second reserve for one. The first reserve, allowing 
liberally for waste, would soon reach a strength of 200,000 men, 





(1) The horses for these would be cheaply provided under a system of registration 
and hire, such as is now proposed for the new Imperial Yeomanry. 
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and the second reserve should be somewhat stronger. Thus the 
armed forces of the country would consist of the following :— 


Active army at home—with the colours. . - 100,000 
- ‘5 first-class reserve ; ‘ : . 65,000 
Militia army—with the colours R ‘ ‘ . 150,000 
- as first reserve ‘ ‘ ; . . 200,000 

‘ a second reserve . ‘ , , . 250,000 
Total . - 765,000 


A force which would cost us less than our existing army, and 
would, in my opinion, be far better suited to our needs. In this 
estimate, of course, I omit the Indian and Colonial army, and I do not 
include either Yeomanry or Volunteers, whom I would propose to dis- 
band, with certain exceptions. But before going on to discuss, as briefly 
as possible, the subject of the Volunteers, I must not omit to state 
that the Militia army, to which I have above alluded, would be liable 
to foreign service “in case of imminent national danger or great 
emergency.” If the Yeomanry can be made really efficient, and if 
they will accept liability to foreign service if required, I would have 
nothing to say against keeping them on the rolls; but I am entirely 
opposed to retaining any force which is permitted to remain in a low 
state of efficiency, and the members of which are not liable to serve 
abroad in case of need. We have no use for them in a well-con- 
sidered scheme of national defence. They may be called “ cheap,”’ 
but they are in reality very dear, for the money spent on them miglit 
just as well be thrown into the sea. When our armies fight on 
land, it will always be on foreign soil. That may be taken, briefly, 
as the first and leading principle which should govern our plans for 
the military defence of this Empire. 

Hence we should maintain no volunteers, except garrison artillery 
for the defence of our fortresses and the defensive positions covering 
London against a raid, and such selected battalions as it will be 
possible to retain with a liability to foreign service in case of 
emergency, with a standard of physique, efficiency, and intelligence 
at least equal to the line, and with officers thoroughly conversant with 
their duties. To corps able to fulfil these conditions a capitation 
grant of £5 a head should be paid. All other corps should be 
disbanded. 

As a matter of choice the selected battalions able to comply with 
the above high conditions of efficiency should be cyclists, for I 
believe that there is a great future before the cycle in war, in 
civilised countries at any rate, and no troops could be more useful as 
cyclist infantry than selected volunteers. 

And now I must bring this article to a close, and trust that its 
many imperfections will be overlooked, and that any useful sugges- 
tions it may contain may fall on fruitful ground. 

Avrnor or “An ABsENT-MINDED War.” 
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Wauitxr history is gathering into a focus the main incidents of the 
war, there is time to deduce certain broad principles upon which to 
establish and maintain our imperial defences. The first lesson we 
have learnt is that in modern warfare it is impossible to predict the 
number of fighting units that any particular campaign will demand 
to ensure to us success. The second great principle is that, in any 
serious struggle, we depend ior our very existence upon the reserve 
volunteer forces. These two deductions have been proved true for a 
military campaign. It requires little argument to show that for any 
prospective naval encounter of serious magnitude they would hold 
beyond all doubt. Events have led us to know that the War Office 
did not and could not foresee, it was beyond all human power to 
calculate, that we should require in South Africa a force five times 
that of the enemy. When we heard the thud and scurry of 


“Fifty thousand horse and foot going to Table Bay,” 


who was there of sufficient discernment to declare: “these are not 
enough”? The ultimate multiplication of that number to a quarter 
of a million was, fortunately, possible. It was possible because of a 
long purse and the spontaneous organisation of volunteers in every 
corner of our broad possessions. 

The question for the nation now is whether, in the event of naval 
war, the regular naval forces and reserves enrolled on the Nary List 
would be sufficient to propel, navigate, and fight our efficient ships, in 
strength enough to defend the ever-lengthening coast-line of the 
Empire. In other words, what would the Admiralty do if put to it 
as was the War Office? Where are reserves of men to be found 
sufficiently trained and salted to take up duties, if suddenly called 
upon to keep our Fleet at work afloat? The immediate answer is: 
“In the Mercantile Marine Service”; but the thoughtful answer is 
otherwise. 

If it can be shown that the present numbers enrolled as regular and 
reserve combatants and non-combatants are sufficient for all exigen- 
cies, there is, of course, no need to discuss the question of reserve 
forces for the Navy. Let us, then, examine how far the Admiralty 
have provided for the circumstances of war. The measure of our 
requirements of men is the number of efficient ships in the fleet ; to 
which must be added the complements necessary for depéts and 
dockyards. To each of these ships the Admuralty assign the hypo- 
thetical proper complement. By making a great addition of these, 
and comparing the results with the corresponding numbers actually 
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enrolled, it is possible, therefore, to arrive approximately at the surplus 
or deficit, and to clear the issue of conjecture. 

The following table may be considered as representing the approxi- 
mate number of ships of the greater fleet, commissioned on Foreigu 
Stations and in the Channel Squadron, with an estimate of the com- 
plements assigned to them by the Admiralty. 


FOREIGN STATIONS AND CHANNEL SQUADRON. 
Number of Estimated Number 








Naval Station. Ships. of Men assigned. 
Mediterranean and Red Sea ,. ° ° 49 12,980 
Channel Squadron . ; ‘ . . 14 8,850 
N. America and W. Indies. ; ‘ 14 3,095 
S.E. Coast of America . ‘ . ‘ 4 925 
Pacific . ; ; P . ‘ ° 7 1,847 
Cape of Good Hope and W. Coast of Africa 15 2,960 
E. Indies ‘ : ; ; . 10 1,833 
China . . . ‘ ‘ “ ° 43 9,727 
Australia , ; ‘ , ‘ 12 2,829 
Cruiser Squadron . , . ‘ . 4 2,050 

Total . . 172 47,096 


Similarly, for ships in Reserve and on Home Stations, not including 
ships building or just built, we may draw up from the Navy List a 
further table, as follows :— 


RESERVE AND HoME STATIONS. 


Number Estimated Number 
of Ships. of Men required. 








Battleships . . ° : ° ° 27 15,310 
Cruisers, Ist class , . . e e 22 14,300 
»  2and,, —— . 29 8,700 
a ee se tine Tae enc oae 4,840 
Destroyers. . ‘ . ° . 77 4,389 
Gun Boats . ‘ : : A ‘a 75 6,750 
Sloops . . . , ° . ° 14 1,680 
Coast Defence ; ; ‘ 17 2,975 
Small craft . . F . . e 62 — 
Total . - 345 58,944 


The small craft include certain wooden ships, Royal and Admiralty 
yachts, tenders, depét ships, store ships, drill ships R.N.R., training 
ships for boys, gunnery and torpedo school ships, surveying ships, 
special service ships, and training brigs ; they are no doubt essential 
to the navy, and must be manned, but as they are non-combative, their 
complements are here omitted. 

A Parliamentary paper published 15th January, 1901, gives a list 
of British ships then building; to these may be added the five 
submarine boats now under construction, and we can assign estimated 
complements :— 
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BvuILDING oR Just BUvILr. 
Number’ Estimated Namber 


of Ships. of Men required. 
Battleships. ‘ : . ‘ ; 16 12,000 
Cruisers, armoured . : : ; : 20 13,000 
» protected . ‘ : : , 4 1,200 
Destroyers. ; . . ; ; 24 1,370 
Torpedo Boats ‘ ‘ : : j 4 40 
Submarine Boats . ‘ ‘ : : 5 50 
Total : 73 27,660 ° 


We have to add to this greater fleet about 130 torpedo boats, the 
combined complements for which may be estimated at 2,000 men. 
Collecting, then, these quantities we obtain as a result an account of 
our fighting ships, and the corresponding minimum number of men 
required to enable our fleet to keep afloat under peace conditions; it 
being understood that there are serious deficits which would have 


to be made good if our fleet was called upon to keep the sea under 
conditions of war. 





ToraL. 
’ Number Estimated Number 

; , 4 p of Ships. of Men required. 
Foreign Stations and Channel Squadron 172 47,096 
Reserve or Home Stations (commissioned) . . 845 58,944 
Building or just built (not yet commissioned) 73 27,660 
Torpedo Boats (approximately) . : ; . 130 2,000 

720 135,700 


These figures represent a very moderate estimate of the peace 
complements of the 720 craft; but as a great many of our ships are 
working with complements far. below their necessities, some allowance 
must be made for supplementary crews. Our fleet is constituted on 
a policy of economy of complements in peace time, which will lead 
inevitably to reckless expenditure of life and disastrous inefficiency in 
the day which is to decide for all time our degradation or our 
supremacy. It may not-be generally known, but it is nevertheless 
true, that the complements assigned by the Admiralty for engine- 
room ratings are allotted 6n the basis of half-power. The deficit in 
engine-room ratings’ alone amounts to 17,600, and as this number of 
men is essential to the fighting efficiency of our fleet it must be added 
to the estimated 135,700 which gives an irreducible minimum of 
153,300, including no reserve whatever for sickness, death, and the 
common ravages of war. 

As a check upon the accuracy of this figure, it can be estimated in 
another way. Lord Goschen, in February, 1900, stated that there 
were at that time 258 sea-going ships in commission, with crews 
totalling 56,000. Now, since in war-time we should have to man the 
720 vessels above enumerated, it would be necessary to reinforce the 


(1) ‘With but After,” Forrnicutty Review, Apri], 1900; ‘We Always are 
Ready,”’ Fortnicutty Review, September, 1900. 
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56,000 men in corresponding proportions; for if a sbip is lost, itsmen 
are lost, and there is no returning of men from lost vessels for new 
ships. The question as to whether the number of men would have 
to be increased in direct ratio to the number of sea-going ships, 
depends upon whether the average complement of the 258 vessels 
referred to by Lord Goschen, is greater or less than the average 
complement of our total fleet of 720. The table shows that there are 
almost exactly twice as many ships commissioned in Reserve or Home 
Stations as there are on Foreign Stations. No doubt there are a 
good many vessels at home which would never be taken into active 
service, but on the other hand it must be remembered that vessels in 
home waters are proportionately more powerful and require greater 
average complements than ships of squadrons on foreign service. 
Thus, of vessels commissioned in home waters, the first hundred 
include 27 battleships, 27 cruisers Ist class, 29 cruisers 2nd class, 
and 22 cruisers 3rd class. Similarly, the ships building, or just 
built show great preponderance in numbers of the larger vessels—far 
greater than do the 258 ships mentioned by Lord Goschen. Hence, 
for the required check upon our figure, we may, without fear of over- 
estimating, assume the direct ratio above referred to, and increase 
Lord Goschen’s 56,000 in the proportion of 720 to 258. The 
resulting total is 156,300, which is sufficiently close to 153,300 for 
our purpose. 

This figure means that we, as a nation, are presuming to suppose 
that we can hold and command the scattered seas of the whole earth 
with between three-fifths and five-eighths of the number of men, 
qualified and trained, that we have to-day fighting for us in South 
Africa. It means that our ship-building programme has far out- 
stripped the increase of trained personne/, and that we are trusting to 
hypothetical thousands of unqualified men to arise at call from 
nowhere at the moment of war to manipulate the complex ships and 
weapons of our fleet. In other words, with our present stinted 
complements we cannot possibly get the value for the money we have 
expended upon ships. This is everybody’s affair, but it appears to be 
nobody’s business. 

When it is remembered that the above total does not include men 
for the 140 miscellaneous vessels, nor gun-crews for our 50 merchant 
cruisers, while Whale Island and the Depét Ships are also assumed to 
be deserted, to say nothing of crews for coaling and watering, the 
most ardent upholder of the ways of the Admiralty can scarcely 
accuse us of over-estimating when we state that—in the event of war 
we should require 160,000 trained men at call, backed up by as big 
a reserve of trained men as the Empire can command. 

Turning to the asset side of the account, it was stated by Lord 
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Goschen in February, 1900, that we had a total force made up as 
follows :— 
Seamen and Marines. . ° ; ° . 115,000 
Royal Naval Reserve . ; ; . 28,000 
Seamen Pensioners, of whom 4,500 are in the 
Seaman Pensioners’ Reserve : . . ° 9,000 
Marine Pensioners ° : ° ° ° . 2,800 


Total . . «. 154,800 


From this 154,800 he deducts only 6,000 boys on training, which 
leaves for the total asset, assuming that the 28,000 R.N.R. are imme- 
diately available, 148,800 men, thus indicating a deficit of at least 
11,000, and no reserve whatever. Invective, unfortunately, is no 
match for tradition. The truth is, we require at once to increase our 
naval forces by at least 40,000 men and officers, of whom 20,000 
should be apportioned to the engineer’ branch. The remaining 
20,000 might well be volunteers, trained under officers of the Royal 
Navy, and commanded by them. Further additions should be made 
as soon as possible, especially in the regular forces. 

In approaching the question of reserves for the fleet, it is necessary 
to realise that the 28,000 men who constitute the Royal Naval 
Reserve are, from the nature of their profession, scattered over the 
broad seas. They cannot be mustered upon emergency. But even 
supposing that time was not an element to be considered, it is clear 
that to detach them from their ships for purposes of the fleet would 
be to disorganise the mercantile marine service—our carrying 
service—and their places would only be filled by foreigners. It is. 
obvious that we want every available man, both regular and reserve, 
for the first shock of war; and it is equally clear that the Royal 
Naval Reserve does not constitute a force adequate to fill the vacant 
places which the remorseless hand of war will inevitably leave in our 
complements. 

If war were declared, we should require those 160,000 men for the 
fleet immediately. This means that in addition to the 115,000 men 
and boy regulars, an auxiliary force of 45,000 men would have to be 
ready at call, Of this latter force, the Seamen Pensioners and 
Marine Pensioners, being nearest to hand, would have to fall in at 
once to the full number of 11,800, and the list would have to be 
completed somehow, anyhow, from such of the Royal Naval Reserve as 
happened to be within hail, together with scratch crews of untutored 
fishermen, and untrained men from the Mercantile Marine Service. 

It is cheering to see that attempts are being made to utilise such 
Seamen and Marines as have retired without pension after twelve 
years service, and it is noteworthy that the fishermen of our 


(1) See “The Fulerum of the Fleet,” St. James’s Gazette, March 19, 1901; “The 
Wants of the Fleet,’ St. James's Gazette, April 19, 1901. 
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Colonies are now entering upon their first period of sea training in 
men-of-war. 

Simultaneously, in England, there is a growing interest being 
taken in the problem of establishing a Corps of .Naval Volunteers. 
This promises to be one of the most important Service changes of the 
new century, amounting, as it does, to the resuscitation of the old 
Corps of Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, whose disappearance in 
1892 was little short of a calamity. The story of its disbandment 
is at the present moment full of significance; it should be carefully 
studied by those engaged in formulating a new scheme, especially as 
regards the officering of the force, and as regards those subtle 
jealousies which have spelled ruin to so many volunteer movements, 
It should assist them to establish a Corps in which unity of purpose 
and mutual concession, shall ensure amicable working between the 
men of all forces concerned in the preparedness and effectiveness of 
the defences. 

The Corps of Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers was embodied 
under an Act dated August, 1873 (Act 36 and 37 Vict., Cap. 77, 
1873), which stated the objects for creating such a Corps. This 
“rendered it lawful” for the Sovereign, through the Admiralty, to 
accept the services of any persons desiring to be formed into a Royal 
Naval Artillery Volunteer Corps. And in the event of actual or 
apprehended invasion vf any part of the United Kingdom, this Act 
still empowers His Majesty to direct the Admiralty to call out the 
Corps, did it exist, for service on board ship, or partly on board ship 
and partly on land, for the defence of the coasts of the United 
Kingdom, Channel Islands, Isle of Man, and for service in the 
adjacent seas. This Act is still on the Statute Book, and according 
to competent opinion, can be put in operation at any time by an 
Order in Council. 

To his honour it should be recorded that the idea of creating such 
a force originated with Lieut. Boom, late of H.M. 15th Foot. It 
found an immediate and ardent supporter in the person of Lord 
Brassey, who exploited it in Parliament, and eventually became its 
titular head. Lieut. Boom is almost forgotten. The Corps estab- 
lished in 1873-74, was so eagerly taken up that, in 1881, on the 
occasion of the Volunteer Jubilee Review in Windsor Park, it was in 
full efficiency, and led the whole 52,000 Volunteers past Her 
Majesty. It consisted of 800 men, under the present Rear-Admiral 
Compton Domville, who, as Capt. Compton Domville, was justly 
proud to command this fine battalion. It was drawn up on the right 
of the line where the Royal Navy would have been stationed if 
brigaded with military troops. Immediately behind were the 
Honourable Artillery Company, led by H.R.H. The Prince of 
Wales. They, as the senior land volunteer force, somewhat resented 
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the intrusion of the sailors, and it is a matter of history that at the 
1887 Jubilee Review of Volunteers at Buckingham Palace, the 
relative positions were reversed, the R.N.A.V. taking second place to 
the H.A.C. 

Almost simultaneously Her Majesty issued an order settling the 
precedence of the Honourable Artillery Company. The incident is 
scarcely worth notice, for it did not amount to a quarrel; it is men- 
tioned here merely to indicate the drift of circumstances which 
ultimately led to the disappearance of the R.N.A.V. At the same 
time there was a spirit of uneasiness, not far removed from jealousy, 
among Royal Naval Reserve Officers, which came to something like 
a climax when, at the Naval Manceuvres of 1887, the R.N.A.V. were 
afloat under Admiral Sir John Baird in the Hercules and the 
Invincible, in command of their own officers, receiving at the hands of 
the public much attention and much praise. 

In 1889 the Admiralty summoned the commanding officers of 
Brigades at London, Liverpool, Bristol, and Glasgow, to meet and 
report on the best means of employing the R.N.A.V. in case of 
national emergency. The reports were duly handed in, but the 
result was disastrous. Not content with enumerating their qualifica- 
tions, the R.N.A.V. officers ventured to suggest augmented assistance 
from the Admiralty in the shape of more and more modern 
appliances. They asked for additional gun-vessels to be attached to 
each Head quarters, and for improved position and higher rank for 
the officers; thereby insinuating that without these allowances the 
Corps could not work up to its proper efficiency. From that time the 
fate of the R.N.A.V. was sealed. These requisitions of the R.N.A.V. 
met with the disapproval of the Committee, acting under the 
presidency of the late Sir George Tryon, and led to the ultimate 
disbandment of the Corps. 

It may be pointed out that at this time the R.N.A.V. was the 
only Corps outside the control of the War Office. From the War 
Office, however, they drew all their arms and ordnance stores. 
Moreover, at that time, 1890, the Admiralty and War Office were 
rearranging respective duties relating to Coast Defence. To make 
matters worse, the correspondence between all parties became hope- 
lessly involved, and permanent officials were impatient at the loss of 
time, so that at last the Admiralty found themselves in a predicament, 
and saw no way of dealing with the Corps than to disband it. 

An incident at the Windsor Camp in 1881 foreshadowed this 
event. Lord Brassey then suggested, in the officers’ mess, that it 
would be politic for the R.N.A.V. to consent to become Marine 
Artillerymen instead of Volunteer blue-jackets. This would have 
shifted their command from the Admiralty to the War Office. 
Recent events have no doubt led him to see that this suggestion was 
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at fault, for in a speech of November, 1900, he points out that a 
force of the description and character of the old R.N.A.V. would 
be capable of rendering extremely valuable services on board ship, 
and that the old Corps should be revived. What induced Lord 
Brassey to commit himself to the former suggestion is not known, 
but it was at the time taken to mean that the Admiralty were 
desirous of making the transformation—a conjecture partly con- 
firmed by the fact that in 1892, when the Corps was disbanded, the 
offer was made to them to become a force under the War Office, 
either as Marine Artillery Volunteers, or as Submarine Mining 
Militia. To the ordiaary landsman the distinction may seem of 
little moment; it is therefore necessary to explain that, at this time, 
the R.N.A.V. were extremely jealous of the fact that they were 
volunteer bluejackets, under the Admiralty, and they concluded that 
the change would ruin the entire character and status of the Corps. 
Lord Brassey, in his recent speech, admits that if the Corps is 
reorganised it should insist upon serving under the Admiralty. 

At the present moment there are two Committees at work on the 
problem of establishing a Volunteer Corps for service at sea. The 
first is the “‘ National Committee for encouraging the formation of a 
Volunteer Naval Reserve’; the second is the “ Royal Naval 
Artillery Reorganisation Committee,” representing the interests of 
the old Corps. Within the last few months these Committees have 
practically combined under the title of the first. 

When that joint Committee gets to work it will find that the 
cardinal difficulty in raising a Corps of Naval Volunteers on an 
enduring basis, lies in determining the qualifications of the command- 
ing officers. Here again it is likely to be of advantage to glance at 
the method adopted by the Admiralty for the selection of officers of 
the Corps that failed. Under the Regulations for the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers, Section V., Article 24, all officers were com- 
missioned by the Admiralty. The Commanding Officers of Brigades 
were instructed to forward to the Admiralty the names of persons 
whom they could recommend for appointment and promotion as 
officers in their Brigades. The statement upon which the Admiralty 
judged of the qualifications of such a person gave the name, age, 
residence, place of education, and occupation or profession of the 
candidate, together with a medical-officer’s certificate, signifying that 
the candidate was in good health and fit to perform the duties of an 
officer. Every officer was required to possess competent knowledge 
of his duties, and to attend the drills of his Corps. Any officer who 
did not attend the prescribed number of drills was not allowed to 
retain his Commission, unless the Admiralty saw special reasons for 
relaxing the Regulation. Article 33 was an indefinite rule to the 
effect that officers of the R.N.A.V. and candidates for Commissions 
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in the Corps “ may present themselves before the Examiners of the 
Board of Trade, to be examined for and granted certificates in 
Navigation and Seamanship, similar to those granted to yacht- 
owners.” In other words any gentleman recommended by a 
Commanding Officer of a Brigade could get a Commission and hold 
it, so long as he attended just as many qualifying drills as an 
ordinary Volunteer. There was no guarantee of knowledge in 
navigation or seamanship, and no proof of any sort that the 
candidate possessed the quality of being able to lead men, other than 
those possessed by the men themselves. The Admiralty standard for 
officers was obviously too low. The effect of this was everywhere 
apparent. 

In the old Corps, the men were nearly all as good as the officers, 
and very often a great deal better. Moreover, the men knew it, 
though their sense of discipline and habit of obedience to orders was 
never compromised. Nevertheless, it must be realised that, in naval 
volunteering, the lives of men are absolutely in the hands of the 
officers. Even in peace time, in bringing his boat alongside, an 
incompetent officer could easily send his cutter’s crew of ten men to 
the bottom. The truth is that outside the class of professional sailors 
it is almost impossible to find a sufficient number of good officers to 
take charge of, say, 20,000 Naval Volunteers; though undoubtedly 
there are, among certificated yacht owners, some who would worthily 
carry out the terms of their commissions. 

For the most part, the choice must lie between officers of the R.N.R. 
and R.N. officers, and the difference involves a controversial dis- 
tinction, somewhat to the disfavour of R.N.R. officers. To begin 
with, the R.N.R. officer is not as a rule at home, consequently he 
could not attend the drills of his men. Then he is not accustomed to 
deal with the class of men who would constitute the Naval Volunteer 
Corps. One of the greatest difficulties he experiences when he boards 
His Majesty’s Ships as a Commissioned Officer is in acquiring the 
method of commanding bluejackets. The contrast between blue- 
jackets of the British Fleet and the cosmopolitan crews of the British 
Mercantile Marine Service is too much for him, and it is difficult for 
him to fall into line with the new conditions. The officers best suited 
for such commands are undoubtedly those of the Royal Navy. They 
infuse the spirit of discipline into the men under their charge, they 
teach their subordinates how to estimate and carry out their duties, 
they know their own work, and they are past-masters in all that 
concerns the prestige of the King’s Service. This is the ideal 
leadership for the purpose; and although it cannot at present be 
attained, for there are no such officers to spare for the work, the fact 
should be kept in mind when considering the deficiencies of the 
fleet. The Neary List should be made up to such numbers as would 
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permit of R.N. officers being drawn from it for the service in 
command of Volunteers. 

It would be possible within a few months to get together from 
among yachtsmen and others 20,000 men as Naval Volunteers. We 
may assume them to be divided into batteries of eighty ; thus 250 
Lieutenants R.N. would be required, one to each battery. There 
would to-day be great difficulty in finding anything like that number 
of retired Commanders R.N. or Lieutenants R.N. willing to accept 
the position, even if the Admiralty had no further claim on their 
services. Hence, for the moment, we should have to content ourselves 
with Volunteer Battery Officers; this would mean missing a glorious 
chance for establishing a strong and well-disciplined Corps of defenders 
of our coasts, and if Parliament could be induced to hold out any 
definite promise for quick action in the matter of creating more 
Lieutenants R.N., it might even be politic to delay the enrolling of 
the men until such officers were forthcoming. 

The conditions of war must always be superposed to any such 
scheme. Let us consider the position of the civilian Naval Volunteer 
Officer when ordered out on active service; let us imagine him em- 
barking on board one of His Majesty’s ships in command of his own 
men. With the single exception of the lieutenant commanding a 
brigade, they would all be ranked as sub-lieutenants. And it isa 
little difficult to determine what functions would be performed by 
the officer here excepted. Each brigade would consist of six or more 
batteries of eighty men each, and these batteries would, in all proba- 
bility, be assigned to different vessels, respectively. The command of 
the solitary lieutenant would be ubiquitous and unreal, and probably 
the best place for him would be on shore, organising another command 
or superintending a depdt. The sub-lieutenants in charge of 
batteries afloat would also find themselves in a somewhat invidious 
position; they would then rank as a kind of superior midshipman, or 
under the most favourable conditions they might, on sufferance, act 
as junior watchkeepers; but etiquette and jealousy would combine to 
relieve them of overmuch responsibility. When it comes to war 
service, the R.N.R. officer will, of course, also resent a civilian being 
allowed to act with or above him. It is certain that, in any case, the 
men of the volunteer corps will at once settle down to their duties, 
and it is equally obvious that the corps, both as regards efficiency, 
discipline, and comfort should be commanded, so far as possible, by 
R.N. officers. It should, at any rate, be obligatory for the officers to 
hold masters’ certificates in navigation from the Board of Trade, in 
square rig; in addition they should pass what is known as 
“‘ Advanced Physics,” and they should go through a course of 
gunnery and torpedo work. The way out of these difficulties would 
be for the Admiralty to exact such qualifications from naval volun- 
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teer officers as would justify them in creating naval volunteer 
lieutenants. In that case, the proposed naval volunteer corps will 
stand a far better chance of success than did its predecessor of 1873; 
it will become a mobile power of incalculable service to the fleet, it 
will be the pride of our own shores, and will find fraternal rivals in 
efficiency, numbers, and zeal, from Portsmouth to the Cape, and from 
Newfoundland to Singapore. 

In a comprehensive view of practical naval volunteering, it will be 
seen that although the system will probably settle down into a scheme 
according to which the training will be organised in separate batteries. 
of about eighty men each, war conditions will necessitate the breaking 
up of these batteries into smaller forces, or possibly their combination. 
When we come to define the Royal Naval Volunteer we have to 
define his duties, and the conditions under which he serves. The 
National Defence Act of 1888 was to the effect that the Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers were liable to be called out whenever the Royal 
Naval Reserves were requisitioned. This was a great extension of 
their liability of service compared with the terms of the original 
stipulation, which referred only to “invasion or apprehended inva- 
sion’; for it implied service, if necessary, beyond the seas adjacent 
to these islands. Again,a proper distinction will have to be made 
between the R.N.R. and any Volunteer corps that may be formed. 
The Aci of 1853, inaugurating the R.N.R., refers to the R.N.R. as 
“‘ Naval Volunteers” ; they, however, constitute a force quite different 
from what, in 1873 and onwards, has been known as the Naval 
Volunteers; they may, in fact, be regarded as bearing the same 
relation to the Navy that the Militia does to the Army. The pros- 
pective Naval Volunteer force must not clash in any way with the 
R.N.R., and there must be no attempt to strengthen the one force at 
the expense of the other. It must be understood that the Volunteer 
corps is to consist of British subjects who, while not being sailors by 
profession or entitled to enlist in any force of Naval Reserves at 
present organised, are willing to offer themselves for such duties as 
the Admiralty may direct—their desire being to assist the Rvyal 
Navy in time of emergency. 

Whatever the nature of their work, they would be prepared to 
take their places in a ship’s company, and under the guidance and 
examples of qualified persons they would be, if properly trained and 
officered, a substantial support to the Fleet. We could have at the 
command of the Admiralty a splendid force of at least 20,000 trained 
Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers, well practised in heavy gun, rifle, 
and boat work, with an efficient proportion of signalmen and buglers. 
Without them we are imperilling our defences, and entrusting to 
destiny the issues of the ever approaching war. 

Roito APPLEYARD. 
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Yue biographical notice of Jane Austen in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
¢annica is curt and cool; somewhat inclined to damn with faint 
praise, to adopt the easy course of fault-finding as opposed to the 
better and more difficult art of true criticism. Still, the writer does 
grudgingly concede that she is “one of the most distinguished of 
modern British novelists,” rather as if the Mrs. Aphra Behns, the 
Mrs. Radcliffes, constituted a more ancient and superior school of 
fiction. 

Evidently, despite an increasing number of dainty new editions of 
the six classical novels, Jane Austen is not yet a really popular 
writer, although enthusiasts are of opinion that she is essentially 
one of those whom to know is to love; to love, a liberal education. 
Little could she foresee her own brilliant future, when she sat at her 
small rosewood desk in a parlour frequented by what her best 
biographer calls “a circle of busy females,” liable to constant inter- 
ruptions sometimes from a certain terrible Mrs. Stent, “ who would 
frequently ejaculate some wonder about the cocks and hens.” 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in those charming bits of literary patchwork, 
Letters to Dead Authors, deplores this fact of a lack of general appre- 
ciation. It is somewhat surprising that, whilst avowing himself one 
of Miss Austen’s most fervent admirers, he does not call attention to 
the remarkable selectness and great eminence of the company which 
he thus joins. 

George the Fourth, when Prince Regent, bore this much of resem- 
blance to Byron’s famous Corsair, that, like him, ho “ linked one virtue 
with a thousand crimes.” For if he never fulfilled what Thackeray, in 
his merciless indictment against him, calls severely “a windy project 
of establishing a literary Order of Minerva, with an eight-pointed star 
and a primrose ribbon” (let us hope he forgot that yellow is pro- 
verbially the colour of jealousy), he at least ordered his librarian, 
Mr. Clarke, to take care that there was a copy of 'Pride and Preju- 
dice in every palace he inhabited. Mr. Clarke was also deputed to 
express his royal master’s approval of that work, to show Miss Austen 
over Carlton House, and to give her gracious permission to dedicate 
the sparkling Hmma to the first gentleman of Europe, who himself 
never invented anything except a “ large new shoe-buckle, spreading 
elegantly across the foot.” 

If Pride and Prejudice had not been written before this single 
token of recognition, sly Jane might have been thought to have 
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modelled the epistolary style of Mr. Collins on that of Mr. Clarke. 
With the usual fear of turning an authorly head by excess of 
eulogy, his appreciation is tepid. But he teems with suggestions 
for future plots, both as to a “romance of the House of Coburg,” 
which would be agreeably topical, and “I also, dear madam, wished 
to be allowed to ask you to delineate in some future work the habits 
of life, character, and enthusiasm of a clergyman who should pass his 
time between the metropolis and the country, and should be some- 
thing like Beattie’s Minstrel : 


“ Silent when glad, affectionate when shy, 
And in his looks was most demurely sad ; 
And now he laughed aloud, and none knew why. ” 


Jane’s reply to the suggestion that concluded with this incom- 
prehensible quotation was characteristic: “I am quite honoured by 
your thinking I could draw such a clergyman, but I could not. 
The comic part of the character I might be equal to, but not the 
good, the enthusiastic, the literary.”” The modesty of her conclusion 
to her pompous patron is witty indeed: “I think I may boast myself 
to be, with all possible vanity, the most unlearned and uninformed 
female who ever dared to be an authoress.” 

It is surely to be regretted that Miss Austen, delighted as she was 
with Waverley, never knew of Sir Walter Scott’s delight in her. In 
1826 he writes in his diary: ‘‘ Read again, for the third time at 
least, Miss Austen’s finely-written novel of Pride and Prejudice. 
That young lady had a talent for describing the involvements and 
feelings and characters of ordinary life which is to me the most 
wonderful I ever met with. The big Bow-Wow strain I can do 
myself with any now going, but the exquisite touch which renders 
ordinary commonplace things and characters interesting from the 
truth of the description and the sentiment is denied me.” 

Generous, warm-hearted Mary Mitford said to Miss Austen’s 
nephew that she “ would cut off one hand, to write like your aunt 
with the other”; and Lady Trevelyan herself told Mr. Austen 
Leigh that Lord Macaulay had fully intended to write a memoir of 
Miss Austen. He has left one note of admiration in his essay on 
Madame D’Arblay, in which he goes so far as to apply to certain of 
her qualities the adjective “Shakespearean.” Coleridge, Guizot, 
Swinburne—these are but names taken at random from an amazing 
list of those who have left fervent expressions of their opinions. 

That Disraeli wrote Henrietta Temple and yet had read Pride and 
Prejudice seventeen times, seems nearly impossible, though he says so 
himself ; it is easy, however, to realise genial, kindly Sidney Smith 
“quite in love with dear Fanny Price.”” Mr. Walter Herries Pollock, 
in his charming little volume, Jane Austen and Her Contemporaries, 
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avows himself Emma’s devoted knight, and in a delightfully per- 
suasive manner gives her the first place of all. 

Miss Austen was criticised at some length in 1815 in the Quarterly 
Review. It is said by no less an authority than Mr. Murray that Sir 
Walter Scott was the writer of an article which never perceived her 
to be humorous at all! By the light of the entries in ‘his journal 
the thing seems incredible. 

That Dickens should have been as blind as this clumsy critic is 
astonishing, but it is a blot on his scutcheon, not on hers. To 
deny women humour was ungrateful of Dickens, when they so 
loved his own books; to commit them without calling the writer 
of Emma as chief witness for the defence, was an act of scandalous 
injustice. 

George Henry Lewes was such an adorer of Miss Austen that 
he showed his odd lack of critical acumen by asking Charlotte 
Bronté to imitate her, as who should bid a heavy-scented honey- 
suckle flinging cream-coloured blossoms over a green hedge in per- 
fumed luxuriance, to change itself by magic into a charming gold- 
laced, brown velvet polyanthus, sitting primly, yet with its own 
quaint fascination, in the tidiest of garden borders. Mr. Lewes 
raves about Jane’s “mild eyes” to fiery Charlotte; he tells her to 
“learn to admire Miss Austen as one of the greatest artists, the 
greatest painters of human character.” 

Yet it was neither of these who really expressed clearly why the 
Austenite of to-day can, undaunted even by the Encyclopedia, take 
up her books again and again, as Tennyson’s life told us was his 
common custom. A short time after the untimely death of Miss 
Austen, who certainly achieved literary immortality in her brief 
thirty-eight years, a second notice in the Quarterly, by Archbishop 
Whateley, did her thorough justice, because it pointed out that her 
humour was her strongest, her impregnable point. 

“Like Shakespeare,” he said, “she shows as admirable a dis- 
crimination in the character of fools as people of sense, a merit 
which is far from common. To invent, indeed, a conversation full 
of wit or wisdom requires that the writer should himself possess 
ability ; but the converse does not hold good. It is no fool that can 
describe fools well.” 

Thus, in 1824, the keynote was struck, and some verses by the 
Earl of Carlisle, which appeared in the Keepsake of 1825, certainly 
give their writer a claim to be regarded as a gentleman of parts, if 
not as a great poet. For he sang of the bores who, if their proto- 
types weary us in fact, delight us when seen through the rose-coloured 
spectacles of a writer never malicious, rarely severe. 

Lord Carlisle’s verses have an especial dpropos, for in them he 
testified to his devotion, not to saucy, delightful Elizabeth, “ sweet 
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and twenty,’ or naughty, nice Miss Crawford, with the arch black 
eyes, but to the immortal little band of bores unparalleled in English 
fiction. 

The dictionary does not throw any very blinding light upon the 
origin of the word fraught with so tiresome a meaning, but can 
any of us plead ignorance of the thing itself? Pascal’s optimistic 
belief, “plus on est original, plus on rencontre d’originaux,” is 
scarcely the experience of the ordinary clever man or woman 
wearily speculating upon the utility of the bore, apt in society to 
be as inveterate in his attendance as that “little lamb” so sure to 
follow Mary. 

It is comfortable to conclude that the purpose of the bore is to 
charm us in fiction, and to agree with Lord Carlisle :— 


“ All-perfect Austen. Here 
Let one poor wreath adorn thy early bier, 
That scarce allowed thy modest youth to claim 
Its living portion of thy certain fame. 
Oh, Mrs. Bennet! Mrs. Norris, too! 
While memory survives we'll dream of you, 
And Mr. Woodhouse, whose abstemious lip 
Must thin, but not too thin, his gruel sip ; 
Miss Bates, our idol, though the village bore ; 
And Mrs, Elton, ardent to explore : 
While the dear style flows on without pretence, 
With unstained purity, and unmatched sense.’’ 


To take the books in chronological order, is to begin with North- 
anger Abbey, sold for ten pounds to a publisher who regretted his 
bargain, never published until Miss Austen was dead. It is over 
one hundred years old, having been written in 1798, and is, of 
course, in parts, a skit upon Mrs, Ratcliffe and the gloomy school 
of imitators of Zhe Castle of Otranto. In parts only: for if 
Catherine Morland’s lively imagination led her to all kinds of 
romantic conclusions as to the conduct of dreadful General Tilney, 
there was no memory of Laurentinas and skeletons in households, 
in the bright photograph of a Bath that seems more amusing than 
the Milsom Street or Laura Place of to-day. 

Miss Austen entered her kingdom at once. Northanger contains a 
good bore or two, even if they are but of the second rank of excel- 
lence in comparison with their successors. Mrs. Allen, the chaperon- 
friend of the lively, ignorant, good-hearted Catherine, is thus 
described : “Mrs. Allen was one of that numerous class of females 
whose society can raise no other emotion than surprise at there 
being any men in the world who could like them well enough to 
marry them.” She could not let her scissors fall without remarking 
on the occurrence, and she dribbles out her vapid, quite pointless 
chatter with enviable complacency. 
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Henry Tilney, who talked much better than any other Austen 
hero, quite struck Mrs. Allen with his genius when he gravely 
assured her Miss Morland’s new sprigged muslin would not wash. 
That he fully understood the lady is manifested later, when he and 
Catherine discuss the relative advantages of town and country. 
“Here,” said Catherine, “I see a variety of people in every 
street. There I can only go and call on Mrs. Allen.” Mr. 
Tilney was much amused. “Only go and call on Mrs. Allen,” 
he repeated. ‘“ What a picture of intellectual poverty! However, 
when you sink into this abyss you will have more to say. You 
will be able to talk of Bath.” 

Mr. Tilney gauged Mrs. Allen well. The only advice she 
ever gave her young charge was to wear a white gown to make 
a call in February; and when Catherine, full .of doubts, hopes, 
and fears, comes to her for counsel, she is quite occupied with the 
fact that “‘ veal is uncommonly scarce.” 

Even the engagement of poor sallow James to the beautiful, 
fickle Isabella does not flutter Mrs. Allen, though when she hears 
he has gone secretly to Fullerton to ask the consent of his parents 
she is quite roused from her usual lethargy. “She could not 
listen with perfect calmness, but repeatedly regretted the necessity 
of concealment, wished she had known of his intention, wished she 
could have seen him before he went, as she should certainly have 
troubled him with her best regards to his father and mother, her 
kind compliments to all the Skinners.” Evidently her regrets 
occupied her tongue for some time, and, on the whole, it is scarcely 
surprising her husband was so particularly fond of a rubber of 
whist. 

John Thorpe, the horsey, slangy undergraduate, is so very diverting 
that it is necessary to view him from Catherine’s standpoint to call 
him a bore at all. Poor Catherine held a different opinion when 
driving out in his curricle and hearing his endless boasting about the 
pace and blood of the horse, “ who went off in the quietest manner 
possible,” after he had warned her of the capers and plunges she 
might expect. Mr. Thorpe’s language is too often like that of 
the heathen Chinee. Catherine hears his big talk with amazement. 
She, to quote her own words, “had not been brought up to understand 
the propensities of a rattle, nor to know to how many idle assertions 
and impudent falsehoods an excess of vanity will lead. Her whole 
family were plain matter-of-fact people who seldom aimed at wit of 
any kind, her father being contented with a pun, her mother with a 
proverb.” Catherine bore with the effusions of his endless conceit, 
and thought, doubtless, of that sprightly young clergyman, Henry 
Tilney, so agreeable and courteous even to the dreary Mrs. Allen. 

It is umnecessary to linger over the pompous, platitudinous 
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General Tilney. He might be rather justly dismissed with the 
reproach of being nearly the only unnatural character in the six 
novels. Still, it would be of interest to know what the Marquis of 
Longtown and General Courtney, “his very old friends,’ would 
have thought of his really disgraceful treatment of his guest after 
she had listened so politely to his eternal boasting about his pineries 
and succession houses. 

Sense and Sensibility was the first of Miss Austen’s novels that was 
published, although Pride and Prejudice was written before it. It 
appeared in 1811 under the title of First Impressions, was originally 
called Elinor and Marianne, and written in the form of letters a 
la Richardson. It is rather singular that no reviews and few details 
of its reception are extant, yet it sold well, and secured a cheque for 
one hundred and fifty pounds for the authoress. 

It is sad to have to confess that both the heroes of Sense and Sensi- 
bility are bores, because the heroines are not, and even Elinor’s 
excessive goodness does not destroy her amusement when the good- 
hearted Mrs. Jennings offers her unhappy jilted sister a glass of old 
Constantia wine, ‘‘ because her poor husband had been so fond of it 
when he had a touch of his colicky gout.” 

Edward Ferrars is a typical English dullard, and does not deserve 
that Elinor should forgive him his silly entanglement with pert, 
pretty Lucy Steele, who ultimately secures his dandified brother, 
with his magnificent plans for cottages at Dawlish. 

Robert Ferrars is most characteristically introduced choosing a 
toothpick case at a jeweller’s in Bond Street, and finally deciding it 
must be made to order, and appointing the gold, the ivory, and the 
pearls. ‘“ Bestowing a glance on the Miss Dashwoods, but such a 
one as seemed to demand rather than express admiration, he walked 
off with a happy air of real conceit and affected indifference.” 

A more disagreeable family than the Ferrars it would be hard to 
find, yet how we are diverted by Mrs. Ferrars, with her selfish schem- 
ing, Mrs. John Dashwood and her mean husband. LBores of the 
first class, the dialogue between this happy couple, and the way they 
talk each other out of conscientious scruples, is quite delightful. 

Sir John and Lady Middleton have also their several claims to 
consideration, though there is amiability about Sir John, with his 
passion for what he calls “little hops,” and “ for collecting parties 
of young people to eat ham and chicken out of doors,’ even in late 
October. Lady Middleton was “ reserved, cold, and had nothing to 
say for herself beyond the most commonplace inquiry or remark.” 
But she had a greedy eagerness for flattery, and even the elder Miss 
Steele, with her terrible talk of conquests and ‘‘ smart beaux,” knows 
how to get invited to stay with her two months. 

Surely Miss Austen must have drawn the Miss Steeles from life, 
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in spite of her own denial that she ever painted portraits. Miss 
Steele, who wears pink because it is “ the doctor’s favourite colour,” 
and wants to run upstairs to see the broken-hearted Marianne out of 
sheer vulgar curiosity, is so entirely real. Even when she hastens 
away to put on a pair of silk stockings before going to walk in 
Kensington Gardens with “a very genteel family,” she is inimitable 
and we like to know, by means of a private letter from Aunt Jane to 
a favourite niece, that she never got her doctor, or, indeed, a husband 
at all. 

Jolly, common Mrs. Jennings, if she never seems quite the mother 
of correct, tiresome Lady Middleton, is very funny. She is the 
solitary character in Miss Austen’s novels whose remarks are occa- 
sionally rather plain-spoken. She thus describes Delaford, Colonel 
Brandon’s place: “ close to the church, and only a quarter of a mile 
from the turnpike road, so ’tis never dull, for you may sit up in an 
old yew harbour and watch the carriages as they pass along: And 
such a mulberry tree! Lord, how Charlotte and I did stuff the only 
time we were there.” She is very partial to worthy Colonel Brandon, 
“whom everybody is glad to see and no one remembers to talk to;” 
so when Willoughby proves false to poor, romantic Marianne, she 
announces, “ Well, I shall spirit the Colonel up as soon as I can. 
One shoulder of mutton, you know, drives another down.” 

It is clear that Mr. Austin Dobson, in his pleasant introduction to 
the edition of Sense and Sensibility, illustrated scarcely as happily as 
usual by Mr. Hugh Thompson, gives the book the lower place that 
it must perforce occupy, despite its many merits. For, in 1813, Pride 
and Prejudice, the rejected of publishers, made its triumphant début, 
and may lay claim to being the most enjoyable book any woman 
ever wrote. 

It is pleasing to quote Miss Austen’s own verdict as to Elizabeth, 
who, if she has no business even to smile for a moment in the com- 
pany of bores, exacts a passing tribute for the incomparable contrast 
she affords to the best of them all: “I must confess that I think her 
as delightful a creature as ever appeared in print.” Mr. George 
Saintsbury frankly avows he would like to have married her, there- 
fore he ought to have some sympathy with Mr. Collins, who, with 
Mrs. Bennet and Lady Catherine de Bourgh, are never approached 
as the perfection of bores by any except, it may be, Mrs. Norris, of 
Mansfield Park. 

From the moment Mr. Collins writes to saturnine Mr. Bennet, 
with his grim humour, and Mr. Bennet reads that letter to his 
assembled family, his whole character is plain. Mary Bennet, the 
only bore among the sisters, expresses her approval of a style that 
closely resembles her own reflections on “‘ pride as a very common 
failing.” ‘The idea of the olive-branch is not wholly new,” she 
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decides sententiously, “yet I think it is well expressed”; whilst 
Elizabeth “has a notion he may be an oddity.” “Can he be a 
sensible man, sir?” she asks her father. ‘“ No, my dear. I have 
great hopes of finding him quite the reverse.” But it is evident 
that Mr. Bennet got very tired of the heir to the entail of Long- 
bourn. 

Miss Austen shows her knowledge of character by never letting 
Mr. Collins even think of dull Mary, who, “ without taste or voice, 
was ever anxious to take her place at the instrument.” Mary would 
have married him, but she, as again we learn from private sources, 
had to be contented with one of the clerks of “ broad-faced, stuffy 
Uncle Phillips.” No; when Mrs. Bennet, most determined of 
match-making mammas, hinted untruthfully that beautiful Jane was 
even then the bride of blue-coated, elegant Bingley, he at once 
decided on Elizabeth, and gave us some of the best scenes in the 
book that is always said to have owed its excellent title to a sentence 
in Madame D’Arblay’s Cecilia “‘as to the whole unfortunate business 
being the result of ‘ pride and prejudice.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Bennet is excessively angry with Elizabeth’s refusal. She is 
no favourite with her vulgar parent, as is giddy, silly Lydia. LEliza- 
beth—we seem to see her in her short-waisted gown and muslin 
chemisette—is called down to be interviewed, and the matter con- 
cludes by Mr. Bennet’s saying gravely, “ An unhappy alternative is 
before you, Elizabeth. From this day you must be a stranger to 
one of your parents. Your mother will never see you again if you 
do not marry Mr. Collins, and I will never see you again if you do.” 

However, Mrs. Bennet forgot all that when the glorious news 
almost stunned her that Elizabeth was to marry ten thousand a year, 
because Darcy, who is a much better fellow than has ever been 
fairly stated, was so much in love as even to overlook his fearful 
mother-in-law. It is the only occasion ever recorded when Mrs. 
Bennet was unable to speak. Her fatal readiness to discuss the 
affairs of her family was one of her most appalling qualifications. 
Mr. Bennet paid severely for being “‘ caught by some beauty ” in his 
youth, and her utter lack of a true moral sense is painfully apparent 
over the Wickham elopement, when, with all its scandalous circum- 
stances, she is quite ready to go for an airing to boast of a most 
disreputable marriage to Lady Lucas, who has had the happiness of 
getting her plain Charlotte allied to Mr. Collins. 

Miss Austen was wise not to betray whether Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh had an actual original. After Elizabeth herself, she is the 
most carefully drawn figure in the picture. She is as vulgar as 
Mrs. Bennet, in the way that some great ladies can be vulgar. 
Insolent, inquisitive, overbearing, it is easy to understand why she 
gave the living of Hunsford to Mr. Collins, who, whether he is 
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comparing the “small summer breakfast parlour” of Rosings to Mrs. 
Phillips’ best drawing-room, or paying his patroness and her plain, 
sickly daughter little premeditated compliments, is exactly the man 
to suit Mr. Darcy’s imperious, common-minded aunt. 

Lady Catherine’s has been an absolute monarchy till she meets, 
and is worsted by, the witty Elizabeth as they walk together in “ the 
prettyish kind of little shrubbery.” 

Mansfield Park, begun in 1812, was published in 1814, the second 
edition appearing very near the actual date of Waterloo. For some 
unexplained cause it was not included in that first review of Miss 
Austen in the Quarterly. Yet the true Austenite will agree with 
Mr. Austin Dobson that “ it contains a closer grasp of plot and a 
greater attention to artistic evolution” than its predecessors, and 
will rank it very high, partly on account of those scenes in connection 
with the amateur theatricals, mainly because of its real heroine, 
Aunt Norris. 

A mean, stingy busybody, Aunt Norris is the most amusing widow 
in fiction. She talks Sir Thomas into adopting Fanny Price, and 
talks him out of expecting her to take any share in the concurrent 
expenses with equal facility. She sponges on Mrs. Rushworth’s 
housekeeper till she goes home laden with plants, cream cheeses, 
and golden pheasants’ eggs, which are to be hatched in Lady Ber- 
tram’s coops. She bullies poor Fanny mercilessly. She schemes for 
the marriage of the dull Rushworth with the handsome Maria, and 
so enjoys planning the green baize curtain for the theatricals that she 
actually winks at the indecorum of Lovers’ Vows, and is so busy 
saving the absent Sir Thomas “at least two shillings in curtain 
rings ”’ as to be quite blind to Maria’s flirtations. 

Does any one speak, Mrs. Norris interrupts. Is the luckless 
Fanny tired or ill, Mrs. Norris is the first to perceive the desir- 
ability of harrying her from the sofa, of setting her to work on the 
poor basket. She breaks in on an account of a shipwreck with: ‘Do, 
Sir Thomas, have a basin of soup;” and there is only peace when 
she goes back to her cottage after the ball “with all the super- 
numerary jellies to nurse a sick maid.” 

The theatricals were approved by her, “as the whole arrangement 
would bring very little expense to anybody, and none to herself. 
She foresaw in them all the comforts of hurry, bustle, and import- 
ance, and derived the immediate advantage of leaving her own house, 
where she had been living a month at her own cost, to take up her 
abode at Mansfield Park.” 

The theatricals prove, though it is melancholy to have to admit it, 
that Edmund Bertram, hero and beloved of two fair ladies, was in 
truth a bore. They also afford evidence that Mr. Rushworth was a 
much worse one. To look into a musty old volume of translations 
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from Kotzebue, and read even one of the forty-two speeches he was 
to deliver in a pink satin cloak contrived by Aunt Norris, is to 
shudder with pity for the audience. Sir Thomas Bertram did well 
to stop that performance. With unwilling, inconsistent Edmund 
pouring out the lengthy platitudes of Anhalt in “one weak, washy, 
everlasting flood,” with Count Cassel blundering over the forty- 
two, there would have been small chance of any one suffering from 
insomnia. 

There are several editions of Lovers’ Vows. It is evident that 
the Bertrams used the version altered by Mrs. Inchbald, the names 
being different in the more exact translation included in The German 
Theatre as done into English, in 1811, by Benjamin Thompson, 
Esq. That popularity of the dreary sentimentalities of Kotzebue 
is incomprehensible except when we go with Arthur Pendennis to 
see the Fotheringay shine as Mrs. Haller in The Stranger. 

Times have changed since it was necessary to interlard every 
sentence with French. “For you must know, most amiable Amelia, 
this pot de pommade cannot be made in Germany. The people here 
don’t understand it. They simply can’t get the odeurs.” The thing 
that “cannot be made in Germany” is now as rare as the egg of the 
great auk. 

However, Lovers’ Vows, if its plot was risky, was ponderous 
enough to be an ideal play for bores. To have sat out Anhalt’s 
tirades would have been a punishment well calculated to fit the crime 
of one of Mr. Gilbert’s “ prosy, dull Society sinners who chatter and 
bleat and bore.” . Poor Edmund would have been a sorry stick of an 
actor,and Fanny’s troubles as prompter to Mr. Rushworth would 
have equalled those of any holder of that thankless office before or 
since. 

The sudden arrival of Sir Thomas, as we all know, stopped the 
play for ever, still it is consolatory to Mrs. Norris’s admirers to be 
assured that she took away the curtain that had drawn up into such 
handsome festoons, as “she happened to be particularly in want of 
green baize at her cottage.” 

Much as we like the really fascinating villain, Henry Crawford, 
although pleasant William Price, in his naval lieutenant’s uniform, 
is always welcome, it is Mrs. Norris for whose sake Mansfield Park 
is worth re-reading again and again. ‘‘ Let other pens dwell on 
guilt and misery. I quit such odious subjects as soon as I can,” 
wrote Miss Austen in this very book, and we who smile over her 
sparkling pages have cause to be proportionately grateful for her 
decision. 

Professor Goldwin Smith tells 4 story that a group of literary men 
at a country house were asked to write down their favourite novels, 
and voted unanimously for Mansfield Park. 
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It is, therefore, not quite unorthodox—despite Mr. Pollock—to 
give it a preference above Emma, which, though it appeared in 1815, 
does not contain the least reflex of that stirring period. Yet “ Miss 
Bates, our idol, though the village bore,” who can thankfully say 
her petticoat is still very strong without blushing to mention what 
was probably a very homely garment, has a strong claim upon our 
affections. We never quite forgive Emma for making fun of her 
after Frank Churchill’s gallant riddle as to the two letters that spell 
perfection—* M” and “A.” Emma is clever, but not nearly as 
fine-natured as Elizabeth Bennet; and Miss Bates, proffering her 
home-baked apples, is so kindly and so simple. 

Miss Austen’s description of her is worth quoting as a choice 
example of her careful analysis, and the skill in never caricaturing 
that placed her immeasurably above Miss Edgeworth and Miss 
Ferrier. “Miss Bates enjoyed an uncommon degree of popularity 
for a woman neither young, handsome, rich, or married. She stood 
in the worst predicament in the world for having much of the public 
favour, and she had no intellectual superiority to make atonement to 
herself, or frighten those who might hate her into outward respect. 
Her youth had passed without distinction, and her middle life was 
devoted to the care of a failing mother and the endeavour to make a 
small income go as far as possible. And yet she was a happy 
woman, and a woman no one named without goodwill. It was her 
own contented temper that worked such wonders. She loved every- 
body, was interested in everybody’s happiness.” 

After that tribute it is easy to forgive her for being “a great 
talker on little matters, full of trivial communications and harmless 
gossip,” though Emma may be pardoned for fleeing from the reading 
of Jane Churchill’s thickly-crossed letters by the worthy aunt. 

To call courteous, gentlemanly Mr. Woodhouse a bore is to echo 
Lord Carlisle, but he is such a dear old fellow it sounds rather 
harsh. We are sorry for Miss Bates when, in his anxiety for her 
health, he sends out the asparagus, thinking it not quite dressed. 
He makes amends with presents of pork, as “a leg of pork boiled 
delicately with a little turnip is not unwholesome.” He is a 
malade imaginaire, humoured by his doctor, and apt to be rather 
prolix over little Bella’s sore throat and his one acrostic: “ Kitty, 
a fair but frozen maid, kindled a flame that I deplore.” 

Still, no one could dislike Mr. Woodhouse, as all must dislike 
Mrs. Elton, the vulgar, over-dressed bride of the young vicar Emma 
had to refuse under the awkward circumstance of being shut up 
with him in her own carriage. If Emma’s match-making was at 
fault, her judgment was not when she condemned Miss Hawkins of 
Bath, with “no real elegance” behind her brag of her sister married 
in a great way, mistress of Maple Grove, proprietress of that 
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barouche-landau which, like the heroine of Daudet’s Ariésienne, is 
always being spoken of and never seen. 

Whether she is irritating poor Emma as she dines at Hartfield in 
lace and pearls, patronising sweet, patient Jane Fairfax, exploring to 
Box Hill, or officiating at Mr. Knightley’s strawberry party with a 
little basket and a pink riband, she is always intolerable. Mrs. 
Elton goads even Jane into a bitterness and an eloquence very rare 
in Miss Austen’s heroines; she is worse still with her underbred 
chaff upon Jane’s engagement. 

However, it must have annoyed her dreadfully to see Emma, 
after all, mistress of Donwell Abbey by means of that wedding she 
described, in a letter to Maple Grove, as “a most pitiful affair.” 
It is pleasanter to think of Jane with diamonds in her dark hair than 
in Mrs. Bragge’s schoolroom by the light of those wax candles; and 
we fancy even “Mr. E.,” her caro sposo, as she called him, found 
Augusta trying at times. 

In Jane Fairfax there is, as it were, something of an anticipation 
of Anne Elliot in Persuasion, Miss Austen’s last novel, much shortcr 
than either of the others except Northanger Abbey. Two circum- 
stances place Persuasion in a class apart from the rest. There isa 
pathos in knowing that this story never saw the light until the 
brilliant writer’s place was vacant. Revised, corrected, its last 
chapter wholly re-written by the hand destined so soon to lay down 
the well-used pen for ever, the spirit of humour is less manifestly 
apparent in it, though never wholly wanting. 

There is in Miss Austen’s short, simple biography just the hint of 
an unnamed gentleman who paid her great attention, and died soon 
after their first meeting. Romantic readers of Persuasion may like 
to connect him with that pretty passage in which sweet Anne 
speaks with a gentle dignity that is especially her own: “ All the 
privilege I claim for my own sex (it is not a very enviable one, you 
need not covet it), is that of loving longest when existence or when 
hope is gone.” 

We do not desire to raise the veil, to drag Jane Austen’s little 
love story into the special editions of the halfpenny press, but we 
shall, like stern Dr. Whewell of Trinity, feel an especial admira- 
tion for the fact that nothing ever soured or embittered her, and that 
her last book painted Bath as well, as—nay, better than—her first, 
and in Sir Walter Elliot gave us a final addition to the ranks of 
bores notable. 

“ Sir Walter Elliot, of Kellynch Hall, in Somersetshire, was a man 
who for his own amusement never took up any book but the 
Baronetage. . . There he could read his own history with an interest 
that never failed.” Sir Walter has to let Kellynch, as other noble 
baronets have occasionally been compelled to let their estates. He 
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is properly condescending over this business, but finally admits 
handsomely that his tenant, Admiral Croft, is the best-looking 
sailor he ever saw, and goes so far as to say that if his own man had 
the arranging of his hair he should not be at all ashamed to be seen 
with him. 

He is exceedingly vain, and always talking of appearances. “I 
would send Mary a new pelisse if I were not afraid it would tempt 
her to go out in sharp winds and grow coarse. She had a red nose 
when I last saw her, but I hope that may not happen every day,” 
he remarks on one occasion. This same Mary is his one rival for 
priority as a bore. She is thoroughly selfish, always aggrieved, a very 
poor exchange for Anne, by whom her husband had previously been 
refused. Very clever is Mary’s long letter to Anne, with its grumbles 
and its quaint change of tone. 

Captain Benwick the broken-hearted, so soon consoled, might 
have developed into a bore if he had been allowed to quote, instead 
of to talk of, “The Giaour” and “The Bride of Abydos.” We 
are merely told that he repeated “in a voice broken by tremulous 
feeling the various lines which imaged a broken heart”; and though 
poor dear Anne had to listen, readers are spared. 

Miss Austen left three incomplete novels. No one can deplore that 
she abandoned Lady Susan, written in a style that shows she had 
not found herself at the uncertain date of its composition. The 
second was not named. The third, The Watsons began well, and 
contained more than one promising sketch of a bore instinct with 
the old vividness. 

To quote a living critic whose obiter dictum is of worth, is to agree 
with Mr. Andrew Lang. “Ah, madam, what a relief it is to come 
back to your witty volumes, and forget the follies of to-day. . . How 
fine, nay, how noble is your art, in its delicate reserve, never insisting, 
never forcing the note, never pushing the sketch into the caricature.” 
Or, again, to echo the words of Miss Thackeray : ‘“‘ Dear books, bright, 
sparkling with wit, in which the homely heroines charm, the dull 
hours fly, the very bores are enchanting.” 

Row.anbD GREY. 
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A SPORTSMAN ON CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


[When, rather more than a year ago,! I contributed to the ForTNIGHTLY 
REVIEW some remarks on the ;practice of exhibiting performing animals, I 
received, among many letters of more kindly tone, half a dozen communications. 
from unknown ladies who, in various immoderate language, questioned the 
honesty of the position I had taken up. One of these exuberant females, prodigal 
of epigram on an unworthy theme, assured me that I had no right to share in 
public the sentiments of humane and civilised beings, while in private I saw no 
cruelty in the bloodthirsty amusements of the primitive savage. That I had never, 
to my knowledge, made any secret of my love of sport, and that I had never 
denied to that sport a measure of cruelty, counted for nothing. To these effusions 
I attached no importance at the time, for I had little leisure to brood over the 
outpourings of enthusiastic ladies with no sense of the value of postage stamps. 
Three months ago, however, being personally appealed to in the Saturday Review, 
on the ethics of killing albatrosses, I set forth the attacks that had been made on me 
on the occasion of a previous protest against cruelty, and an old acquaintance, 
whom I had last met south of the equator, exhorted me to face these criticisms. 
and tostudy the source of their inspiration, which, he assured me, was to be found 
in the literature of the Humanitarian League. Beyond having read in the papers 
occasional letters. from a Mr. Collinson, onthe regrettable practice of exter- 
minating rare birds, protests with which | cordially agree, I knew nothing of the 
propaganda of that body. I know a good deal more now; and the Editor has 
granted me this welcome opportunityfof criticising a few of their publications. 
In the circumstances, this personal note, for which I tender all necessary apologies, 
has seemed justifiable]. 

F. G. A. 


“ SportsMEN,” says Mr. H. 8. Salt,.a very high priest of the 
Humanitarian League, “are men of slow perception, who find it 
easier to follow the hounds than to follow an argument,” and if 
this accusation has particular reference to his own arguments, I am 
unable to deny the justice of it. My present concern, however, with 
this unkind pronouncement is that I ought perhaps to have bowed to 
the disqualification and foregone the chance of examining some of 
the arguments obtruded by Mr. Salt and his quaint fraternity. against 
sport, against eating meat, and against other sundry vices that make 
him to snort with the breath of righteousness. In setting out, how- 
ever, on an unsuccessful search for some element of truth or reason 
in the small volumes issued under the auspices of the Humanitarian 
League, I pray that my guardian angel may stand by and hold my 
pen from personalities. Our genial friend has recorded his estimate 
of what he is pleased to call “ those half-witted sportsmen,” with an 
engaging frankness that I have no desire to emulate, for personalities 
are tempting, but they are not argument. And, as some guarantee 


(1) March, 1900. 
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that my notes will be impersonal, I am free to confess that, with the 
single exception of a certain lady of title, who, in the character 
of reformed rake, contributes a racy pamphlet, full of unconscious 
humour, in derision of the sports she once delighted in, I do not 
know, even by name, a single one of the writers under notice. 

Let me, by way of introduction, set out in plain terms the humble 
ambition of this article. It will not embrace a defence of ‘“ Mur- 
derous Millinery,” or of ‘‘ Experimental Torture,” for the writer of it 
has no sympathy with the extermination of beautiful birds to decorate 
ladies’ toques, nor, however appreciative he may be of its possible 
results, is he adequately qualified to offer any opinion whatever on the 
value of vivisection. All that is herein attempted is a brief examixation 
of the relations between man and the other animals, with their mutual 
rights and obligations ; a notice of some of the more striking fallacies. 
that appear to command the adhesion of the Humanitarians; and a. 
definition, with as little ambiguity as may be, of the position of the 
sportsman in respect of the charges brought against him. That the 
leaders of the Humanitarian League, who have hardly set the 
example of conciliation, will even read such views I am not misled 
to hope. Nor is it by any means certain that fellow-sportsmen will 
approve all, or even part, of that which I want to say. Obviously, I 
speak only for myself. I have submitted these notes to a number of 
leading hunting, shooting and angling men, but the responsibility 
for errors of fact or argument is entirely mine. 

In examining the relations between man and his fellow-animals, 
it is certainly unnecessary to waste argument over the very elementary 
fact, the simple truth, that he is but an animal with the rest, and that 
between man and the manlike apes the gulf is narrow. Our anti- 
sporting friends make much capital out of such truisms, yet I fail to 
see the usefulness of this argument of equality to the advocates of a 
higher mercy. Imprimis, if man is only a brute with the rest—and 
a morbid French writer has recently, in a work entitled “ Supériorité 
des Animaux sur 1’ Homme,” laboured with considerable ingenuity to 
show him their inferior—why expect from him a protecting love that 
is almost divine? If the brute is, like its master, immortal, an 
argument advanced with more than a little skill in an American 
work, “ Where is my Dog ?” that I have just read, why should man 
feel that pity for it which he would gladly accord to a sentient being 
doomed to extinction with the term of its earthly life? The plea of 
immortality would moreover be thrown away on those people (in- 
cluding nowadays some almost respectable folk in every walk of life) 
who are not quite convinced of even human immortality, seeing the 
justice of it for a Shakespeare or a Faraday, but unable as readily to 
admit the necessity, even in suitable environment, for a Tippoo Sahib 
or a Charles Peace. That we must, in view of the strides made in 
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the study of animal psychology, radically reconstruct the estimate of 
animal individuality promulgated by the churchmen of the Middle Ages, 
goes surely without saying. It may be, however, doubted whether 
well-informed divines of the twentieth century—I have discussed 
the subject more than once with Jesuit priests in Italy—continue 
in their hearts to accept the older interpretations aw pied de la lettre. 
To go, however, to the other extreme and preach socialistic equality 
between man and the brute is unconvincing, since it denies the 
prophecy written in the days when two-thirds of the earth was 
certainly unreclaimed wilderness, and abundantly verified by results, 
that man was to inherit the earth and with it—involving, no doubt, 
added obligations—first place in the world of animals. The orthodox 
man will regard this supremacy as a Divine gift. The scientific man 
may prefer to view it as an overlordship wrested from competitors 
after a terrible struggle lasting untold ages; but the supremacy, 
whatever its origin, is undeniable. The casuist may twist facts as 
he pleases, declaring that his fellows are the equals, the inferiors even, 
of the mammals that go on four feet: we are their masters, and this 
by right. If not by right, then by accident of birth. The alterna- 
tive will serve. 

Our investigation of the relations between ourselves and the 
other animals brings us, then, in the first place to the recognition 
of our own supremacy. But this recognition must carry with it 
the assumption of obligations, for an unwritten, but none the less 
binding, Employers’ Liability Act must rule those relations. Not on 
physical grounds perhaps can this obvious mastery be substantiated. 
Naked and unarmed, it is clear that we are no match for the tiger ; 
but we do not elect to go naked and unarmed in search of tigers. 
On our own feet we are unable to overtake the antelope or the 
ostrich ; but we do not, when time is an object, travel in that primi- 
tive, if healthful, fashion. If man were unable to plot and contrive, 
he would be no more than a hairless, carnivorous and repulsive ape. 
But he does plot and contrive. These are platitudes, but the 
advocates of our inferiority appear to ignore their truth. 

That our talent, in the exercise of our birthright, lies in the direc- 
tion of destruction rather than of creation is, I take it, the present 
scheme of our being. It is also, however, not to be denied that we 
are occasionally in a position, if not to create, at any rate so to order 
the lives of animals in our possession that they may increase or 
remain stationary in numbers; and the contention of these Humani- 
tarians that this is not so, on no better grounds than that ‘there is 
no evidence that the sum total of life can be increased,” seems to me 
the poorest of reasoning. The sum total of life has nothing to do 
with the position. Thus, I acquire two rabbits, a buck and a doe. 
It surely wants no great effort on the part of an even mediocre intel- 
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ligence to appreciate that, at any rate, two courses are open to me. I 
am at liberty to knock both animals on the head and convert them 
into pie. Or, on the other hand, I may prefer to keep them together, 
well housed and well fed. The result of following the latter course 
(a result that is not, as a rule, long in manifesting itself in the rabbit 
household) surely justifies me in regarding myself as a breeder of 
rabbits, and it is mere juggling with words to deny the title. I am 
anxious to admit, however, that I should not regard this raising of 
farm stock as constituting primd fucie any special licence to kill. 
Such right must be based on a far more ancient charter, on privileges 
granted, or won, ages before game or game-preserving was thought 
of; and the fact of a man choosing in this way to play the part of 
a minor providence to animals in his care cannot, I willingly admit, 
endow him with the right to practise unnecessary cruelty on the 
offspring. 

The right to kill animals for food cannot here be discussed in 
detail, as this would involve much historic retrospect for which I have 
no space. If it be once clearly established, many of the arguments 
against “ blood” sports clearly fall through. Is it permitted, as an 
uninteresting, yet not wholly irrelevant, fragment of autobiography 
to admit that personally I eat very little meat, and a law that should 
prohibit its consumption would not cost me aregret? This, however, 
is individual eccentricity, and I quote it merely that I may have a 
fair hearing as a disinterested party. Yet the arguments of the 
uncompromising critics of a meat diet leave me unmoved, whether 
based on the ability of the man to dispense with it, or on the still less 
convincing plea that, even if in want of it, he should abstain for the sake 
of theanimal. To cite a few approximately respectable vegetarians 
of ancient and modern times, such as Pythagoras and Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, who may have been so constituted, or so obstinate, as 
to dispense with the heavier food-stuffs thought necessary for normal 
men, is not to me any proof whatever that mankind in general 
either could or should dispense with those food-stuffs. I believe that 
Mr. Shaw has long rejected the advice of his medical attendants to 
sacrifice his principles to his bodily needs, and I am also informed 
that he jests very agreeably on the subject ; but the memory of sitting 
with poor Harold Frederic through the last Saturday of his short life, 
hearing his tirade against medical men, then, a few days later, 
following his coffin at Woking, is still too strong in me to allow of 
my fully entering into Mr. Shaw’s rather grim humour. Even the 
fact of two hundred millions of Brahmins eating no animal food has 
little practical application to the case of Europeans who do not lead 
a sedentary and unambitious life in a hot climate. With as much 
reason one might advocate abolishing clothes. And while the 
Humanitarians mark off the vegetarian races among animals of all 
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classes with the same precision that, to my envy and amazement, 
marks their distinction between the animal and vegetable organism, 
they might on inquiry find that, apart from the well-known pheno- 
menon of perversion of taste in birds and beasts, the two groups are, 
even in habit, by no means so clearly defined. The Norwegian elk, 
for example, is said to devour lemmings, small rodents between a 
guinea-pig and rabbit ; while the New Zealand kea and Cape baboon 
have, by perversion of taste, forsaken their old vegetable diet for 
goat chops and fresh mutton. Even Persian farmers, when com- 
pelled to drive their flocks of sheep over desert tracts, offering scanty 
pastures for days together, thrust down each animal’s throat a lump 
of mutton fat, having found from long experience that this compul- 
sory cannibalism enables the animals to survive their trying march 
through a lean country. 

Apart, however, from the medical aspect of the case, it would be 
interesting to know on what charter the Humanitarians have based 
their denial of our right to kill animals for food. Not on the Scrip- 
tures; not, most emphatically, on nature. Nor is the position held 
with arguments that bear serious examination. “If I object to 
kill,” says one, “‘ I must not compel or induce others to kill.” What 
argument is this, save for children? Does this gentleman ignore the 
hard fact that there must always, in every community, be difficult or 
unpleasant work for those not qualified to fill higher posts? Does 
he, in fact, cart away his own dust, or shoot his own coals into the 
cellar? Or, being disinclined or physically unfitted to perform such 
necessary tasks, would he hold himself compelled to go all the 
summer without the healthful services of the dustman or all the 
winter without fires ? 

The passionate pleaders for vegetarianism do not seem to have 
realised how very few animals, even were flesh interpreted in its 
broadest sense, would benefit under the proposed reform. In this 
country, for instance, the beneficiaries would be half-a-dozen beasts, 
a dozen birds at most, and perhaps a dozen fish. These, it is true, 
would disappear from our tables, in other words, thirty animals out of 
many hundreds, half of these being of domestic races which men would 
cease to breed or encourage. But it is, indeed, impossible to imagine 
that these reformers of mankind have ever tried to realise the wild 
state of affairs that a fulfilment of their prayers would make inevit- 
able. I dare not venture on such a picture. To do it justice would 
take the brain of Mr. Wells, whose elegant frenzies of prophetic in- 
toxication carry with them a conviction lacking in feebler forecasts 
unworthy so grand a subject. Dimly, however, and without essaying 
detail, the mind can perhaps compel itself to a measure of realisation 
of the dreadful chaos consequent on adding a thousand millions to 
the ranks of human vegetarians. First, there would be the removal 
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of all checks on the increase of sheep and cattle and other brutes of 
the farm. All the land at present under grass would be reclaimed 
for cereals, and then, as the competition of other vegetarian animals 
became more and more serious, there would follow grand massacres 
of many grain-eating birds now spared. There would no longer be 
inducements to keep down the wolves and other beasts of prey that 
do not attack man, and the forests, at any rate of Central Europe, 
would once more become howling wildernesses. 

In attempting some definition of the sportsman’s position in respect 
of the question before us, I take, then, for granted, the right to kill 
animals for food. 

Those unable to accept this view will hardly accord what follows 
their attention: a friendly reception would be out of the question. 
I have not endeavoured to push the argument to the absurd. That 
man has, more particularly when he chose to domesticate some of the 
beasts and birds about his dwellings, taken on himself very heavy 
liabilities, few who have ever owned a horse or dog would care to deny. 
But with the attacks made on the occasional use of spurs or whip it 
is impossible to concur. I have ridden for weeks at a time in Africa, 
wearing spurs always, yet sometimes not using them for days toge- 
ther. Every now and then, however, there would arise the occasion 
(the occasion was as often as not a camel caravan on one side of a 
narrow track, and on the other a gaping well or uncovered under- 
ground grain-store) when the absence of these spurs would have 
terminated, what to me is, doubtless unreasonably, a valuable and 
interesting career. Who, again, has not seen cases in which the 
obstinacy, or nervousness, of a London cab-horse might, in a sudden 
block in Oxford Circus, have been productive of immense mischief to 
other horses, and even to human life, but for a sudden application of 
the whip. Yet my pity for the horse, which is considerable, is not so 
all-absorbing as to preclude pity for the driver; and I should like, 
though not from the cab window, to see Mr. Salt (who has no better 
name for the deference to police regulations than “ brutal insolence”’) 
get his cab across the Circus by gentler means. 

I have no intention of trying to defend those forms of sport in 
which I take no part, nor am I concerned with the barbarities, mis- 
called sport, of other lands or other ages, neither with the fusillading 
of weary quail as they alight after their passage on the coasts of 
France and Italy, nor with the bull- and badger-baiting of other 
days. Trap-shooting, too, hunting the carted deer, or coursing 
bagged rabbits, must all have sufficiently eloquent advocates who 
understand them. I, frankly, do not; but that seems no sufficient 
reason to abuse them, and I imagine that they are not, even by their 
admirers, regarded as anything more than substitutes for more 
vigorous but less attainable sports. I know that those who hunt 
the carted deer are quite sure that there is less cruelty in the 
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pastime than in fox-hunting. There is no killing, and the utmost 
care is taken to head off the hounds when the deer is done. Hunted 
deer live a long time, and are much fitter than those that do not 
get the same exercise. It is, in fact, an approximation to the 
natural conditions of their wild fellows outside of parks and in 
lands where man has not killed off the larger and swifter 
carnivora. The hounds are never blooded; they are merely shown 
the deer, and understand at once, like retrievers bringing game, that 
the object of the chase is to catch, and not to kill, the deer. Apart, 
then, from accidents, which may happen everywhere, hunting the 
carted deer should not by rights be included in the Humanitarian 
category of “blood” sports. Nor can there be any question but 
that the late Royal Buckhounds, vaguely associated with crown 
prerogative and class privilege, have aroused a political resentment, 
wholly unconnected with the championship of animal rights, that 
ended in persuading his Majesty to abolish the pack. So 


long as the Humanitarian League merely prayed for legislation to 


restrict certain peculiar forms of sport, it did not interest those of 
us to whom these sports were caviare. Hence, I imagine, my own 
ignorance of their propaganda. I find, however, that we are classed 
together as “ half-witted butchers.” ‘Ouida,’ at least, whose 
violence in face of the ugliness of the modern life is spent for the 
most part on the devoted but unlovely cyclist, though she hates alk} 
mention of sport, has to confess to an acquaintance with sportsmen 
sincerely fond of animals; but the resinous rectitude exuded from the 
Chancery Lane bureau allows no such distinctions. The natural his- 
tory, too, is marvellous. A Mr. Leadbeater, for instance, assures us. 
that the boar and tiger would, if left to their own devices, “ carry on 
their lives in their solitary places.” Would they? Has Mr. Lead- 
beater, even if untravelled, never heard of the trouble given by these 
gentle creatures to Indian agriculturists? Does he, perhaps, know 
that the peasants of Dordogne and Charente are even to-day able to 
feel regret at the abolition of the Court grand veneur de loureterie, so 
boldly do the wolves raid their farms on winter nights? If he 
knows nothing of these matters, he is clearly unfitted to write on the 
relations between man and the wild animals. If he does know of 
them, he is clearly in fault for publishing such rubbish. Yet another 
writer, a well-known secularist, urges with characteristic vehemence 
that if the larger beasts of prey must be killed off, it should be done 
as swiftly and mercifully as possible. This, at any rate, is a far more 
rational and decent suggestion than that of leaving them undisturbed, 
but would he suggest strychnine or the pole-trap as a merciful sub- 
stitute for the well-aimed rifle-bullet ? 

It is toa Mr. Kenworthy, however, one who makes a touching 
declaration of faith very emblematic of his creed— I cannot but 
believe that my judgment ought to be the judgment of every man’” 
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—that we must unhesitatingly award the palm for barefaced playing 
to the gallery. After more than one allusion to the iniquities of the 
‘‘idle and wealthy classes,” and a rather pointless denunciation of 
the then Prince of Wales and German Emperor for “ sitting down to 
shoot the poor little half-tame birds,” the writer utters a very cruel 
libel upon all that is being attempted by sportsmen and others, by 
the British and German authorities in Africa, to protect the elephant, 
by making the ridiculous statement that that noble animal will 
survive only by being “ preserved by the rich for their hunting.” 
To those who know all that has been proposed and determined for 
saving the African fauna from extinction, and this without any 
thought of improving the sporting grounds so nearly shot out, this 
picture of park-elephants being bred for the battue by African 
millionaires will only raise a smile; but in less informed quarters 
these statements might conceivably, delivered with the snuffle of 
authority that their author would doubtless know how to emit, 
work considerable mischief. 

But, with the honourable exception, perhaps, of Mr. W. J. Still- 
man, who owns to having once cherished sporting ideals and there- 
fore throws no stones at the unregenerate, the sportsman gets no 
fairness at the hands of any of these ladies and gentlemen. Vastly 
different from Mr. Stillman’s moderate attitude is the militant spirit 
that moves Lady Florence Dixie, whose language is the language of 
Solomon Eagle, to a fierce denunciation of the sports she once so 
passionately admired. This gentle lady, who might with better 
taste have contented herself with a public renunciation of her ways, 
insists on giving us pitiable little asides, half-suppressed sighs for the 
fieshpots, as when, for instance, she tells graphically of four double 
barrels missing a rocketter, while the first shot from a fifth gun 
“brought him out of his clear height tumbling to the ground. 
That gun was mine.” Why in the name of humanity did she not 
miss like the rest ? 

Little, however, as I am able to like this sudden exhibition of 
unbridled virtuousness on the part of Lady Florence, she has, at any 
rate, the merit of understanding the sport that she now derides, which 
is more than can be said for her present friends. And their know- 
ledge of animals is, as I have already had occasion to show, as meagre 
as their understanding of sport. If we read them a little more 
closely, we shall find Dr. Jude declaring, on what evidence I know 
not, that the lion kills the antelope “ with scarcely any pain.”” Would 
the doctor, I wonder, describe in similar tones the manner in which 
the stoat tracks and slays a screaming rabbit? To defend rabbit- 
coursing is, as I have said, no part of my programme, but I question 
whether Dr. Jude is correct in saying that those who favour coursing 
would not risk their lives in any more dangerous sport. He can 
have no warrant for making such a sweeping statement. 
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On what grounds, again, can Mr, Salt declare, as if he took him- 
self seriously, that sportsmen find their chief pleasure in the death- 
pangs of harmless animals? In the first place, I would suggest that 
an animal is “ harmless” or otherwise according to the point of view, 
and there are agriculturists and stockowners to whom the beasts at 
any rate of the chase, from the rabbit to the tiger, are anything but 
harmless. The standards that answer in Chancery Lane cannot, let 
Mr. Salt be assured, be safely applied toa broader field. Apart from 
this oversight, his contention is merely false. It reminds me of a 
heated discussion that I heard some months ago,in a non-sporting 
London club, over a picture, in one of the weekly illustrated papers, 
of the King (then Prince of Wales) putting a bird out of its misery 
with the spike of his shooting-chair. A very elderly gentleman had 
buttonholed a club friend with the paper in his hand, and was holding 
forth on the absurdity of a sportsman first shooting a bird and then 
taking pity on it. But he had caught a tartar, and good and whole- 
some truths as to the sanctimoniousness of the critics of sport were 
imparted to him during the next five minutes. 

There are unwarranted forms of cruelty to animals, which every 
true sportsman will oppose. There is the very necessary reform in 
barbarous rabbit-traps, on which Sir Herbert Maxwell has an interest- 
ing note in his Memories of the Months. There is the equally pressing 
need of extending to “ performing” animals the law of mercy that 
already protects those of the farm. The sportsman may be in scien- 
tific eyes no more than a highly organised predatory animal—I do 
not see much reason to quarrel with the designation—but he may at 
any rate use his utmost endeavours in mitigating those pangs in 
which, quite falsely, he is said to find his pleasure. In this way, at 
least, he should have little difficulty in softening the arrangements of 
nature. His swift-dealt death spares many an animal those drawn 
out last acts, the slow finale of frost and starvation, the merciless 
tracking of the weak by the strong, that in nature takes the place of 
what our juries call “death from natural causes.” The lethal 
suddenness of a well-aimed shot is no bad substitute. And he who is 
uncertain of his shooting should, at any rate, each July, take a few 
hours at the clay pigeons by way of improving eye and hand, and 
he should always, losing thereby never so many shots, be careful to 
put his fluttering pheasants and kicking rabbits swiftly out of their 
pain. The angler again, can always knock the trout or salmon that 
he has grassed on the head. My own fishing is all in salt water, and 
I always adopt this measure with bass and pollock, the fish that I 
mostly catch. To the angling epicure, indeed, such kindness brings 
its own reward, for fish treated thus are far better for the table. (Let 
not my Humane friends interpellate the kindly suggestion that herein 
lies my motive, for I do not eat bass.) 

Sportsmen may, going a step beyond their own amusement, take 
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precaution that no member of their household shall keep any caged 
bird, or other captive animal, without thorough knowledge of its 
needs in the matter of food and temperature, for the slow torture 
of pining in an indifferently ordered captivity must be far more 
acute than any suffering inflicted in the way of sport. Asa matter 
of fact, this cruelty to caged birds is far more characteristic of a 
class that is eminently non-sporting. 

I cannot believe that any hunting or shooting or fishing man, 
thinking twice about the matter, would deny that a measure of 
cruelty is incidental to all sport. The mistake is to pretend that 
many of them ever think even once about the ethics of their recre- 
ation, and it is iniquitous to assume that, thinking, they take pleasure 
in the cruelty for its own sake. Thoughtlessness, no uncommon 
frame of mind in play hours, may perhaps be accounted to them, 
but surely no worse. So far, indeed, from taking specific pleasure 
in the death of his game, a sportsman may put in many a delightful 
day, face to face with nature, tramping over miles of fields, with 
gun on shoulder and dog at heel, after birds that never fly, or 
picking his way over the boulders and round the bend of the 
stream with the favourite cast of flies in readiness for the fish that 
never rise. 

The sportsman is more instinctively considerate to ‘his dogs and 
horses than many of those who have no sympathy with sport. To 
deny this is to admit a life passed in cities without opportunity of 
forming opinions on these matters. A friend of mine, who has a 
deer-park in Kent, and who, when the herd has to be thinned out 
(the Humanitarians would deny the need of the practice, and 
explanation would be unavailing), never hesitates to ride the bucks 
down and shoot them with the revolver, which he can use as well as 
most men, is none the less extraordinarily fond of a tame white 
fallow-buck, which takes food from its master’s hand. I well 
remember a very beautiful instance of animal sagacity which he 
told me of this buck, which was in the habit, at a certain call, of 
leading the rest of the herd to dinner. One day it was too lazy to 
answer the call, when one of the stags, apprehensive no doubt that 
rations would not be served out until the recumbent one rose and 
led the way, prodded it repeatedly with its antlers until the desired 
result was attained. I have already owned to a recognition of cases 
in which spurs may legitimately be used, but my friend, who rides 
pretty hard, wears only dummy spurs, and whenever one of his 
horses flinches at either these or the whip, he finds on inquiry that 
the animal has been exercised by a new hand in the stable, and there 
is a further change in the staff. I once sawa man flung over his 
horse’s head when we were after pig. His collar-bone was put out, 
and it gave him for the moment such agony that his face was white and 
beaded with perspiration, yet, before he lost consciousness, his first 
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ery of pain was for his barb, which had its near foreleg badly gashed 
by the pig and cut a miserable figure close by where its master lay. 

That the tendency of sport is to harden the mind to the contem- 
plation of suffering we will not wholly deny, yet in this hard world 
which, however reluctantly, we have to take as we find it, such 
training may not in emergencies lack its uses. The “ blood” sports, 
as our critics gracefully call them, also teach endurance in all weather 
and resourcefulness in moments of difficulty or danger. The grouse- 
butts may possibly not afford this baptism of danger, but tiger- 
shooting on foot most certainly does, and even those who go afloat 
after salmon on some broad loch may, in a sudden squall, have to 
exercise all their resource, and the resourceful faculties are surely 
worthy of exercise. Fox-hunting gives first-rate opportunities of 
an early death, though the Humanitarians will accord all praise 
to the contention of the parson, who was unable to see why he should 
break his neck because the dogs belonging to another man perceived 
a smell. Deerstalking may not involve danger, but it assuredly 
teaches endurance and marksmanship, just as winter wildfowling 
inculcates a fine disregard of weather and temperature. We can- 
not all be trappist monks, and the apprenticeship of field-sports is 
perhaps more valuable in the moulding of the man than the gentler 
alternatives dimly shadowed by the Humanitarians. Cricket and 
football are good, but they are not in themselves enough. It is not 
my business to defend war: I take it for granted, like death and 
disease, but I cannot regard any pastime that hardens men for its 
pursuit as wholly to be condemned. The world is a fair inheritance, 
taking the good with the bad, but its ordering is not, judged by the 
standards laid down in the remarkable pamphlets of which I now 
take a respectful but ungrateful leave, wholly without blemish. And 
its ordering is not wholly ours. For much of life’s cruelty man 
alone is responsible, but nature is responsible for more. Let us, 
according to our individual ability, temper the bitterness of life 
for the subject race, but let us not be held responsible that every 
animal shall die of old age. Let us by all means hold the brutes 
to-day of higher value than medieval lords held their serfs. We 
have abolished human slavery. If we are to do away with brute 
slavery as well, to exempt every draught animal from further work, 
then good-bye progress and civilization. We may temper their 
servitude with consideration. To press our obligations further, to 
write of insolence to cab-horses and want of deference to lapdogs, 
is to put a very dangerous strain on human forbearance. A general 
epidemic of such cant might do the cause of the animals more harm 
than good. Let us, even for their sake, see that our friends in 
Chancery Lane are properly quarantined. 


F. G. Arraro. 
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COMMERCIAL RIVALRY WITH AMERICA. 
I.—THE MARITIME EXPANSION OF AMERICA. 


Tue acquisition of the Leyland line of steamers by the Morgan 
Syndicate of American financiers is a significant sign of the times. 
But it is only one of several movements of deepest import to our 
maritime interests. In the Fifty-seventh Congress of the United 
States will doubtless be consummated the great design of the 
Republican party for the extension of sea commerce. The Bill 
for subsidising American shipping was blocked in the last Congress 
by an Opposition strong enough to talk against time, though not 
to defeat the measure on a vote. The Bill for the construction 
ef the Nicaragua Canal was hung up until the fate of the 
Pauncefote-Hay Convention was decided. But both projects are 
fondlings of the leaders of the Republican party, which in the new 
Congress will be stronger than ever in both Houses. Writing in 
this Review two years ago, the present writer said that the twentieth 
century will witness an unparalleled contest between Great Britain 
and America for the commercial sovereignty of the seas. In this, the 
first year of the century, preparations have already begun for the 
contest, and within the next two or three years we shall be in the 
thick of it. To have a merchant navy worthy of their national 
greatness, to have a waterway of their own to that great basin of 
restless adventure which men satirically call the Pacific, are now the 
dreams of patriotic Americans. What does the fulfilment of these 
dreams mean for us ? 

Various other movements adverse to the interests of British shipping 
are in progress, though they have not been much noticed by the man in 
the street. There is strong pressure on the Reichstag to assist the ship- 
building industry of Germany. And measures are on foot for a large 
modification of the shipping laws of France. The bounties, as they have 
existed in France since 1890, have not served to increase the French 
mercantile marine, for in ten years the tonnage on the French register 
has been augmented by only about 40,000 tons. Nor have they served 
to encourage shipbuilding in France, for nearly all the addition to the 
French register, at any rate as regards steamers, is due to purchases 
from Great Britain and other countries. French shipbuilders have 
hitherto been able to build sailing-ships at a profit, and the large 
navigation bounties earned by sailing-vessels on long round-voyages 
have caused France to be the only country in the world which has 
added to its sailing tonnage of recent years. The design now is to 
change all that, because effective competition in maritime commerce 
cannot, under modern conditions, be conducted by means of sailing- 
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vessels. Steamers, owned by Frenchmen, must be built in France to be 
eligible for the navigation bounties, but the intention is that in future 
they shall have a larger measure of construction bounties than sailers. 
Under the Act of 1893, French shipbuilders receive as compensation 
for the Customs duties imposed on their material, 65 francs per ton 
for all steam and sailing vessels built of iron or steel, and 40 francs 
per ton for all built of wood. Obviously 65 francs per ton is a very 
much handsomer endowment for a sailing ship than for a steamer, 
seeing that, in effective carrying capacity, steam tonnage is to sail 
tonnage as three or four to one. This inequality will be removed, 
when the navigation bounties are readjusted. Under the old system a 
sailing vessel earns a bounty of 1 franc 70 centimes per ton for every 
1,000 miles traversed, and on round-the-world voyages a vessel may 
often earn as much bounty as freight, especially as the law does not 
require her to carry full cargo. The navigation bounty for steamers, 
however, is only 1 franc 10 centimes per 1,000 miles; and in each 
case there is a reduction of from 4 to 6 centimes per annum after the 
first year. Foreign-built vessels are entitled to half-bounties if they 
were admitted to the French register before January Ist, 1893, and 
it is to be presumed that those remaining will retain their privileges. 
But there will be no extension of this privilege, whatever modification 
there may be of the conditions under which French owners may employ 
foreign-built vessels in the French coasting trade, or in the cross- 
Channel trade, to which the bounties do not apply. 

All this will not help us in the French market for ships. It is 
true that under the bounty system the orders from France for new 
vessels have been for years on a diminishing scale; but she has been a 
considerable buyer of our second-hand ships, which, bought at a low 
price and transferred to the French register, can be profitably 
employed in the coasting and near foreign trades even without any 
navigation bounties. It is a disputed question whether the construc- 
tion bounties really do fully compensate for the extra cost of materials 
caused by the Customs tariff, and, judging by results, one would con- 
clude that shipbuilding in France is not a highly remunerative 
industry in spite of State aid. 

France was the first country to grant direct bounties for ship- 
building and navigation, and the system has not, as we have seen, 
conduced to the increase of her maritime trade, but rather the reverse. 
Italy followed the example of France, and has been more thorough. 
The Italian system does not allow of sailing ships earning larger 
bounties than steamers. Italian shipbuilders obtain a rebate of .the 
duties on all the imported materials they employ, and also a con- 
struction bounty, whilst Italian shipowners receive navigation bounties 
on a liberal scale for all voyages, by sailers and steamers, through 
either the Suez Canal or the Straits of Gibraltar, and by all vessels 
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trading between foreign countries outside the Mediterranean. The 
scale is so liberal that, if bounties could create a mercantile marine, 
Italy ought to have had an extensive increase in her merchant ship- 
ping. Asa matter of fact, she owns now considerably less shipping 
than she did when the bounties were first instituted. Within the last 
few years her tonnage of steamers has increased, whilst that of sailing 
ships has decreased ; but nearly all the increase has been in purchases 
from Great Britain. 

As a contrast to the experiences of France and Italy may be taken 
the development of Norway, now fourth on the list of shipowning 
nations. Norway grants no bounties on either construction or naviga- 
tion, but allows her subjects to buy in the cheapest market—which is 
usually Great Britain. Russia does not grant direct bounties on 
shipping, but subsidises certain Russian lines of steamers, and now 
restricts the trade between Russian ports on the Baltic Sea and Black 
Sea to the vessels of her own register, most of which, however, are 
bought from us, either new or second-hand. Austria-Hungary 
grants both construction and navigation bounties, which it is pro- 
posed to increase, as well as subsidies to mail lines; but Austria is low 
down in the list of national shipowners. The shipping subsidies of 
Germany are frequently referred to as bounties, but it is doubtful if 
they can be so regarded any more than the mail subsidies granted to 
some British lines. The bounties that German shipping really gets 
are indirect, in the form of rebates of duties on imported material 
and special rates by the State railways for low through-freights to and 
from foreign ports. Germany is the only bounty-giving nation 
whose shipbuilding and shipping have both increased to any material 
extent. As an owner of ships she runs America very close for second 
place. Yet, even so, neither in her shipbuilding nor in her registered 
tonnage can she yet show totals more than a sixth part of ours. 

With regard to France, however, it is to be noted that the French 
Navy League lately began a movement, or agitation, which may 
have results somewhat beneficial to our shipbuilders, as their idea is to 
secure a modification of the shipping subsidy law, whereby French- 
owned ships built abroad will participate. This was formerly the rule, 
and many large French ships built in this country secured one-half of 
the subsidy paid to French-built vessels. Some years ago the law 
was amended in the interests of French shipbuilders, but it has been 
stated that as a consequence of the greater cost of French-built ships, 
as compared with British-built vessels, they cannot, even with the 
subsidy, compete successfully against those of foreign nationality. 
Thus the French merchant marine has dropped from its former high 
place among the maritime nations of the world. The Navy League 
denounce this situation as alarming, recognising that a merchant 
marine is as necessary to sea power as a great navy, and is a great in- 
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centive to the maintenance of a strong fighting fleet. Consequently 
they have organized conferences at the principal ports in order 
to quicken interest in the purely national phase of the subject. 
The French Navy League are a strongly representative and powerful 
body, if not quite so important as the Navy League of Germany. 

It has been repeatedly stated that commerce and industry en- 
tered upon a new era of prosperity in the United States after Mr. 
Bryan was rejected by the electors, but it is difficult to believe so 
when just in that very period the pressure of American goods upon 
our markets became greater than in any previous period. Never 
before was so much iron and steel of all kinds received from 
America as in the closing months of last year. It is notorious, of 
course, that this American material was sold below the prices at 
which our producers could, or at all events would, sell previous 
to its arrival. American material broke down our own iron and 
steel markets—with advantage to consumers. Now, it can be well 
understood that this iron and steel was sold before the new revival of 
industrial activity in America began. Still, one cannot help won- 
dering why sales should have been pressed so keenly at such low 
prices when an industrial revival was so generally predicted, and 
expected after the elections were over. One finds it difficult to 
understand this, because it has been customary to attribute the 
extensive offering of American iron and steel here to the fact that 
production in the United States had greatly overshot the consuming 
capacity of the country. This was so, there is no doubt, for the 
mark of the second half of last year was a rapid curtailment of 
production in almost every branch of industry. 

It is to be remembered that America, like Great Britain, has had 
three consecutive years of remarkably good trade—a far more sound 
and prosperous period than in the inflated years which succeeded the 
Franco-German war. Much money has been made in these years, and 
fresh investments are required for the accumulated profits. Such in- 
vestments have been found in the United States in the multiplication 
of industrial undertakings, rather than, as in past years, in railway 
building and mining. There is, however, reason to believe that the 
run upon industrial production has been oyerdone.’ The Presi- 
dential campaign naturally caused a lull in business, as Presidential 
elections usually do, and it was natural that when the election was 
over there should be some reaction, if there was any life at all in the 
economic position. There was, of course, plenty of life, so the reac- 
tion was quick. But the point in doubt is whether the industrial and 
commercial revival has kept pace with the speculative outburst. There 

(1) This view of the subject is not affected by the completion of the great Morgan- 


Carnegie Steel ‘‘ Combine,” the declared object of which is not to increase production, 
but to regulate it in relation to consumption. 
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is reason to believe that the development before the pause was as great 
as the country can live up to. It needs a rest to gather strength for 
another forward movement. According to the report of the United 
States Commissioner of Navigation, the fiscal year which ended 30th 
June last was the most prosperous known to American shipping for 
many years. But one can hardly resist the impression that high-water 
mark in American trade and industry has been reached for the 
present. It has certainly been reached in Germany, where, indeed, 
the signs of the ebb-tide are very pronounced. 

The next new burst of American enterprise will doubtless be in 
the building of ships, and in competing with us for the sea-carrying 
trade of the world, though much has to be done before this new birth 
can take place. Meanwhile, until America is ready to start business 
as a shipbuilder and sea-carrier for the world, as well as for herself, she 
has, as we have suggested, probably reached the limit of her industrial 
growth. It is extremely doubtful if the large foreign trade which 
America has created and is cultivating is profitable; indeed, there is 
good reason to believe that no inconsiderable portion of it is very much 
the reverse. Manufacturing for export will not be continued if it is 
not remunerative, nor will the exporting of coal advantage the country 
very much—supposing it be organised into a regular and permanent 
business—if it is all to be done in foreign bottoms. A careful con- 
sideration of the whole situation leads one to the opinion that no 
further expansion can be reasonably expected in the near future 
—except in connection with shipping. Let us look at the conditions. 

The registered tonnage of the United States, according to the last 
published record, is 23,333 vessels of 5,164,839 gross tons, which is 
not so far short of the tonnage possessed by America when, in 1861, 
she was pretty nearly the equal of Great Britain on the high seas. 
But the British registered tonnage now is 14,032,694 tons, while of 
the American tonnage no less than 4,338,145 tons is exclusively em- 
ployed in the inland and coasting trade. That is to say, only 816,795 
tons of American shipping are engaged in the foreign trade, and these 
vessels last year carried only 9 per cent. of the imports and exports 
of the United States. This is presenting the most favourable view 
of American shipping, but as a matter of fact, for purposes of serious 
competition in the long-ocean race America has only 97 steamers of 
over 1,000 tons each, aggregating but 260,000 tons, or less than the 
ocean steam tonnage possessed by Japan. It is true that a larger pro- 
portion of long-distance ocean-haulage is still done by sailing vessels 
than is generally supposed, or than is taken into account by those 
who attempt to estimate the commercial possibilities of the Nicaragua 
Canal, and that the United States has a fleet of 125 ocean-sailing 
ships over 1,000 tons each. But the majority of these are over 
twenty years old! Mr. Eugene T. Chamberlain, United States Com- 
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missioner of Navigation, estimates that while since 1890 the world’s 
steam-tonnage has increased from 12,985,000 to 22,369,000 gross 
tons, the world’s sailing-tonnage has decreased from 9,166,000 to 
6,674,000 tons, and the effective carrying power of the whole has 
increased 60 per cent. But in that period the increase in the ship- 
ping of the United States has been only 740,342 tons, of which 
502,523 tons has been on the Great Lakes, and therefore does not count 
in international sea commerce. One fourth of the sea-carrying power 
of the world is in the hands of some thirty large companies of various 
nationalities, but only one (till now) of these companies is American, and 
it only owns 81,000 tons of the 5,616,000 tons possessed by the thirty. 
Judge then how small has been the share of the United States in 
the £140,000,000 to £150,000,000 per annum which is the estimated 
freight earnings of the vessels of all nations engaged in international 
sea trade. 

Let us take another example of the disproportionate position of 
the United States hitherto. In the ten years to which the above 
figures relate we built 4,638 steel steamers of 9,793,000 tons; the 
United States built only 465 steel steamers of 743,000 tons, and 198 
of them, of 450,000 tons, were on the Great Lakes. In point of 
fact, the entire output of the United States in the ten years was less 
than half the present annual output of the United Kingdom. This 
is not an agreeable reflection for Americans, who like to be first in 
everything. And the more such figures are paraded before the 
American people, the more are their ambitions stirred, and the less 
are they inclined to count the cost of subsidies. 

The United States Commissioner of Navigation is well known 
to be a warm advocate of the measure for subsidising American ships 
as a means for restoring America’s maritime greatness, though formerly 
he favoured “free ships.” In his last Annual Report he cites figures 
to show that, although steel is cheaper in America than in Great 
Britain, it costs more to build steel vessels there than here. Taking, 
for instance, a 5,000-ton cargo steamer, he estimates the cost at 
$275,000 in the United States as against $214,000 in Great Britain. 
The figures are not convincing, and are very much questioned by 
shipbuilders here. Mr. Charles Cramp, of Philadelphia, however, 
has recently stated in a London newspaper that it is true it costs more 
to build a ship in America than in England or Scotland. And Mr. 
George H. Dickie, another American shipbuilder, in a recent address 
to the American Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, 
stated the conclusion at which he had arrived, as the result of a visit 
to several shipbuilding centres in Europe, that America was not yet in 
@ position to compete with the shipbuilders of Britain or Germany. 
The difference in cost he placed at “not less than 15 per cent. on the 
finished ship”—as against America. But then he was leading up 
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to the argument that “ some wise legislation will have to be devised 
that will enable the American shipowner to build his ships in America, 
although costing somewhat more, until we have found out the way to 
pay American labour to build American ships that will not cost more 
than the British ship built by British labour.” Meaning, of course 
—bounties. 

The point of the argument of Mr. Commissioner Chamberlain and 
Mr. Cramp, also, is that subsidies are needed to equalise, first, the 
difference in the cost of production, and, second, the difference in the 
cost of “ operating” ships. American sailors require, they say, 
better food, better accommodation, and higher wages than British 
sailors, and they can command both, because the law does not allow 
of the employment of foreigners on board vessels sailing under the 
American flag. A mere alteration of the law would serve to equalise 
working conditions, without the need for bounties. But Mr. Eugene 
Chamberlain, in his official report to Congress, says that the subsidies 
proposed for American steamers are not more than adequate to secure 
to them the equivalent of what British, German, and French steamers 
obtain by Government assistance. And Mr. Cramp says that: “It 
costs more to build a ship on this side than it does on the Clyde or 
Mersey. This is true, but it would not be true if American ship- 
building had received a tithe of the encouragement given English (!) 
and German shipbuilders. I may say that the first cost of ships is 
not of paramount importance as a factor in securing our share of the 
ocean-carrying trade. The expense of running a vessel after it is 
built is, however, a factor, and it is just here that the Subsidy Bill 
comes to the assistance of the shipbuilder and owner.” And it is 
“just here” that no subsidies would be needed were there no existing 
shipping “ interests ’’ to be protected. 

It is also “just here” that a word is needed to dispel a fallacy 
current in America—and one that even Mr. Henniker Heaton seems 
to entertain, to judge from some very odd remarks made by him in 
a recent contribution to The Imperial and Colonial Magazine. This 
fallacy is that British shipping has been promoted and is supported 
by Government subsidies. The mistake arises in connection with 
the use of the word “ subsidies” for payments in respect of mail 
matter carried. The difference between a mail subvention and a 
shipping subsidy (or bounty) is this—that the one is payment for 
services rendered to the State, and the other is payment for ser- 
vices rendered to the individual. The one is freight, the other 
gratuity. The glaring delusion exists that British shipping and 
shipbuilding have thriven as a consequence of the payment of sub- 
sidies to mail steamship lines. There is no connection of cause and 
effect. For the ocean carriage of postal matter the British Govern- 
ment pay to some seven companies less than a million a year, and 
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these seven companies have an aggregate fleet of 160 vessels, repre- 
senting a capital value of something like £20,000,000. The Post 
Office, however, collects postage on all the mail matter shipped, and 
when the amount of postage is deducted from the so-called subsidies, 
the actual disbursement by the Government is only about £250,000 
perannum. Yet writers on this subject in America keep repeating 
the absurd statement that it is by means of these mail subsidies 
Great Britain maintains her leadership in steam navigation. The 
larger portion, by far, of our sea-carrying trade is not conducted by 
the subsidised mail liners but by the cargo liners and ocean tramps, 
which do not receive one penny of Government money, and which 
have to submit to onerous conditions as to loading, equipment, man- 
ning, &c., that the vessels of no other nation are subject to. We 
are not discussing here the justice and equity of the laws relating 
to merchant shipping in this country, but at any rate it may be 
maintained that these laws hamper rather than assist the British 
shipowner in the international race. And for this reason the very 
reverse is true of what is believed in America—that our shipping is 
promoted and encouraged by State aid. 

Another fallacy is that mail-carrying on British subsidies is a 
profitable business. Only one of the subsidised steamship companies 
pays a respectable dividend, and the other subsidised companies make 
their profits not out of their mail steamers, but out of their non- 
subsidised cargo boats. To fulfil the obligations of the mail contracts 
expensive vessels of the highest type have to be built and maintained in 
a state of the highest efficiency; they must be despatched at fixed dates 
and hours, whether or not they be full of passengers and cargo; and 
they are liable to heavy penalties for delays. Were it not for the 
prestige of the “ Royal Mail” flag, the mail subsidies would not be 
worth having. But however desirable they might be—though mail 
contracts are not keenly competed for—it is preposterous to suppose 
that a State disbursement of a million a year for freightage of postal 
matter can have any appreciable effect on the earnings of an industry 
representing a capital investment of hundreds of millions. 

These explanations are necessary, for while we as a nation have no 
right to object to America doing what seems to her good, at her own 
expense, to encourage her mercantile marine, we have every right, as 
a nation, to object to being cited as an example of the success of a 

-false economic doctrine which we repudiate. It cannot be too em- 
phatically repeated, that British shipping has no¢ been promoted and 
is not sustained by any form of bounties, direct or indirect; and that 
so far from having flourished in consequence of State assistance, it is 
hampered and burdened, as the shipping of no other nation is, by 
legislative enactments. Even now another burden is being proposed 
for shipping, by the application to it of the provisions of the Work- 
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men’s Compensation Act. This may or may not be a just law, but it 
is a burden such as the shipping of neither America, nor Germany, 
nor France, nor any other country has to bear. 

The proposal of the American Subsidy Bill is to expend not more 
than $9,000,000 per annum in gratuities to vessels on the American 
register, engaged in the foreign trade only, in proportion to the dis- 
tance they run out and home, with a special premium for high speed, 
graded according to the tonnage of the vessel. It is not a necessary 
condition that a vessel claiming subsidy shall carry cargo, so the 
whole annual sum might be disbursed without affecting in any degree 
the proportion of the foreign trade of America carried on American 
bottoms. And the-“ speed ” subsidy is so drafted that the whole sum 
might be claimed by a few existing lines of steamers. The measure 
has been strongly objected to on these grounds, but the promoters are 
not averse from conceding an inch to gain an ell. The special bounty 
for high speed, however, is defended by Mr. Chauncey M. Depew in 
typically American fashion. “It has not,” he says, “been the 
characteristic of the American people to yield to each other, much 
less to foreigners, on questions of speed. It is not poetry or senti- 
ment which inspires Germany to build the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse 
in order to beat the record of the Mayestic, and to expend $3,500,000 
to build the Deutschland to excel in speed the Campania, or which 
leads the most prudent of all investors, the French, to struggle so 
desperately to construct steamships which may equal, if not excel, the 
British and the German in quickness of passage across the Atlantic. 
In transportation speed is desired. It is the gauge by which peoples 
judge the maritime skill, genius, and enterprise of other nations.” 
The American has the defects of his qualities, and all his qualities 
are being appealed to in favour of a mercantile marine. Therefore, 
a Shipping Subsidy Bill will almost certainly become law, with or 
without modifications, and Great Britain as a shipowner has got 
to reckon with it as the beginning of the most formidable competition 
she has yet faced. 

Had the Shipping Subsidy Bill been passed by the last Congress 
there is little doubt the project of the Nicaragua Canal would have 
been taken up at once. The report submitted at the opening of Con- 
gress by the Commission, which President McKinley sent out to 
examine all the Isthmian routes, was long and laborious, but it 
clearly summed up that, “In view of the difficulties in the way of 
obtaining the necessary rights, privileges, and franchises on the 
Panama route, and assuming that Nicaragua and Costa Rica are pre- 
pared to grant concessions necessary and reasonable to the United 
States, the Commission is of opinion that the Nicaragua route is the 
most feasible.” Against the Nicaragua route, however, are opposed 
those who advocate the buying out of the French company at 
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Panama. And opposed to any Isthmian Canal at all are both the 
Railway clique and the Shipping clique-—the former because it is 
supposed that an oceanic canal will attract a good deal of the freight 
that at present finds its way from the Atlantic to the Pacific seaboard 
by rail, the latter because a canal will shorten the sea voyage between 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, and thereby reduce the distance bounties 
to be hereafter earned by American vessels. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce some time ago appointed a 
committee to obtain information bearing on the use which mer- 
chants and manufacturers would be likely to make of an Isthmian 
canal, if it were constructed. The report of this committee was to 
the effect that the barrier to prompt action lies in the treaty relations 
on Isthmian canal construction with Great Britain. Under the 
terms of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty the Government of Great Britain, 
they said, would probably have the right to demand joint control 
with America over any Isthmian canal which the United States 
Government should construct. By the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
Great Britain would have surrendered this right of joint control, 
giving America the authority of police and sanitary regulation, but 
requiring in return that the Canal when built should be considered an 
open water highway for the commerce of the world to the same degree 
and extent that the Suez Canal is such a highway. The ratification 
of this treaty was opposed in the Senate, partly by those who repre- 
sented a mistaken feeling of nationalism, and partly by others who 
made use of this feeling to cover interested objections to the construc- 
tion of any canal. And this Boston Committee went on to say that if 
a canal at Nicaragua could be considered, when built, as a public work 
in the protection of which all of the great commercial nations of the 
world were interested ; if it was looked upon as a waterway in which 
the United States offered equal rights to all, reserving to itself merely 
sanitary and police supervision ; its general and even national useful- 
ness in time of peace, and its safety in time of war, would be much 
better assured than if it were constructed and maintained under 
conditions which unnecessarily aroused the jealousy or hostility of 
foreign nations. 

This, in effect, is what the Pauncefote-Hay Treaty was designed 
to attain, and the Boston Chamber of Commerce expressed the opinion 
that even if the British Government were to accept the amendments 
made by the Senate to that Treaty, they would prove “ needlessly 
irritating ” to other Governments. As business men they declared 
that if the Canal is admittedly desirable then the paramount object 
should be to have it built as quickly as possible, under such conditions 
as will serve the greatest commercial good. Therefore they formu- 
lated the following preamble and resolution : 
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‘* Whereas the construction of an Isthmian canal would be of great commercial 
advantage to the American people, and whereas experience in the use of the 
Suez Canal has proved that the greatest commercial advantages can be obtained 
by having such a canal a free and unrestricted waterway for the commerce of the 
world, and whereas the diplomatic obstacles now in the way may seriously com- 
plicate and delay canal construction, and whereas the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
as originally prepared by the Administration would have effectively and satis- 
factorily disposed of three barriers to prompt action, therefore be it Resolved, that 
we trust that the Administration will do whatever lies in its power to clear the 
way for the prompt work of canal building, even though it may be necessary for 
the attainment of this end to re-submit to the Senate an International agreement 
drawn upon substantially the lines of the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. Resolved, 
that copies of this resolution be sent to the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of State, and to the United States Senate, and that copies of this 
report be sent to the Chambers of Commerce and Boards of Trade in the principal 
cities of this country, with the request that they take concurrent action in 
petitioning Congress not to needlessly delay the work of canal construction.” 


It is always to be remembered in connection with the Treaty con- 
troversy that the United States was not a member of the London 
Conference of 1871, and therefore did not sign this declaration :-— 
“Tt is an essential principle of the law of nations that no Power can 
liberate itself from the engagements of a Treaty nor modify the 
stipulations thereof, unless with the consent of the contracting Powers, 
by means of an amicable arrangement.’’ But though not a party to 
this declaration it is not conceivable that Jingoism will become so 
rampant in the Senate as to compel an American Government to act 
in contempt of the solemn declaration of the seven Old-World 
Powers on the law of nations. We say “in the Senate,” because for 
the next four years the Senate will practically have control of the 
foreign relations of the country, Mr. McKinley having shown by his 
action in connection with the Pauncefote-Hay Treaty that he will 
follow, not lead, the legislative Chamber. 

We are disposed to think that the commercial value of any canal 
across the American Isthmus has been generally exaggerated. It 
would undoubtedly be of much benefit to both hemispheres, but we 
doubt if it can be such an epoch-maker in maritime commerce as 
the Suez Canal. And as far as the United States is concerned the 
assumed benefits were, curiously enough, thought more of five-and- 
twenty years ago than they are to-day. The late General Grant, for 
instance, was supposed to have canal-water on the brain, when after 
leaving the White House he devoted himself to “ booming” the 
Nicaragua project of his day. It seems odd that such a go-ahead 
people as the Americans should have been so long in doing anything 
to carry out a design which has been so long talked about. For, 
after all, they of all the world are the most directly concerned in the 
potential results of such a waterway. They have been too busy 
railway-building, just as they have been too busy making large 
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profits in other industries to have time for the moderate profits of 
shipping. But times have changed. There is not much more railway 
booming to be done, and industrial enterprises have been developed 
to the point of repletion. A long period of prosperity has left the 
country with a large surplus of accumulated profits seeking new 
investments, and ready to accept less highly-paying investments than 
would aforetime attract American capitalists. For this capital a 
new outlet is required in shipowning and shipbuilding. 

The Nicaragua Canal is necessary for the new expansive policy 
of the Republic, if not actually for its trade. It is thus more of a 
political than a commercial necessity. By severing the two conti- 
nents the Canal will, by a paradox, draw them more closely together. 
At present one might say that South America is better known to 
Europe than it is to North America. Most of the capital and nearly 
all of the enterprise employed in developing the resources of the 
Southern Continent is of European origin. Between the Teutonic 
Republic of the North and the Latin Republics of the South, the 
intercourse is by no means so close and extensive as enthusiastic 
Monroists would like the world to assume. In all South America 
the population is not more than three-fourths of that of the United 
States alone, but its area is nearly 400,000 square miles larger. 
Although the greater portion of it is within the tropical zone, it is a 
continent of many climates, and has a profusion of natural wealth 
which includes the products of every other continent of the world. Yet 
is its commerce as yet small compared with North America and Europe. 
The aggregate exports of all the South American countries do not 
exceed £90,000,000 per annum, and of that not more than one- 
fifth goes to the United States. The aggregate imports of all the 
South American countries do not exceed £70,000,000 per annum, and. 
of that only about one-tenth is from the United States. 

By the Canal it is hoped to change all that—if the United States 
can resuscitate a merchant navy. At present the commercial inter- 
course between the Atlantic side of the Northern and the Pacific side 
of the Southern continent is mainly carried on by one United States 
line of steamers between New York and the Isthmus of Panama. 
At Panama the line of communication is taken up by an English 
and a Chilian steamship company who, together, conduct all the 
Pacific coast traffic from Panama to Patagonia. It is a disjointed 
service at best, for while the English and Chilian steamers on the 
Pacific side are weekly, the American steamers on the Atlantic side 
run only every ten days. With the help of subsidies the Americans 
aim at a weekly service of steamers under the Stars and Stripes on 
both coasts. And with the completion of the Canal will come, it is 
hoped, frequent services of swift steamers from New York to 
Northern California and Southern Chili, to the saving not only of 
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time but also of the heavy transit charges across the Isthmus. The 
only branch of the carrying trade on the Pacitic side at present in 
the hands of Americans is that between Panama and San Francisco. 
The trade between the Atlantic ports of North America and the 
Pacific ports of South America, cid the Straits of Magellan, is nearly 
all conducted under the British flag, but the direct ocean trade 
between New York and San Francisco is regarded as a coasting 
voyage in the meaning of the United States Navigation Act, and 
therefore is strictly reserved to vessels on the American register. The 
distance by sea from New York to the Isthmus of Panama is about 
2,360 miles. The distance by land from New York to San Francisco is 
nearly 1,000 miles more, say 3,250 miles. Yet much of the traffic 
between the Atlantic States and the western ports of South America 
is carried by rail across the continent to San Francisco, and thence 
by the American line of steamers to Panama—a total distance of 
over 7,000 miles—to be trans-shipped into the British and Chilian 
steamers serving the South American ports. Again, a man who 
wants to go by the easiest and quickest way from New York to 
Buenos Ayres, crosses the Atlantic eastward to Liverpool, or some 
other port in Europe, at which he can catch a British or German 
steamer bound westward across the Atlantic to Argentina. That is 
to say, he adds about 4,000 miles to his sea voyage in order to hasten 
his journey. 

These anomalies are here indicated as examples of the branches of 
British sea-carrying trade, which will probably fall exclusively into 
the hands of America, if the Canal is constructed. Our point is that 
whether or not the Canal creates new trade by affording greater 
facilities for the development of partially developed countries, it 
will certainly encourage and consolidate the trade relations between 
the two western continents—and that not to the advantage of 
Britain. 

The estimates of traffic that might, could, should, or would be 
attracted to a trans-American Canal have been altered as often as 
the estimates of the cost of construction—and generally, in both cases, 
on an increasing scale. Admiral Ammen, of the United States Navy, 
began, in 1876, with an estimate of 4,483,000 tons. The Levasseur 
estimate of 1878 was 5,250,000 tons; that of 1879, 7,250,000 tons ; 
that of the United States Bureau of Statistics, in 1880, 3,706,000 
tons; that of the Maritime Canal Company, in 1889, 8,121,000 
tons; that of the Nicaragua Canal Construction Company, in 1894, 
9,933,300 tons. In 1898 Mr. A. R. Colquhoun estimated 7,000,000 
tons as the probable minimum traffic by the year 1905, and on a 
similar basis much of the recent figuring has been done. At ten 
shillings per ton of dues this would yield a revenue of £3,500,000, 
and assuming that management, administration, repairs and main- 
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tenance absorbed a million, that would leave, say, £2,500,000 to pay 
interest on the cost of construction. This seems a moderate margin 
if the cost does not exceed £30,000,000, which a year or two ago 
was assumed to be the probable maximum. But great engineering 
works always do exceed the estimates, and the ultimate cost of the 
Canal is more likely to be £50,000,000. The greater the cost the 
higher must the dues be made in order to make the undertaking pay, 
and it seems to be generally forgotten that upon the cost of transit 
will depend a very large portion of the traffic. For instance, let us 
take the saving in distance between London and New Zealand, wid 
Nicaragua, as 1,400 miles, or equal to three days’ steaming of a swift 
steamer. The cost of maintaining a 5,000-ton first-class steamer at 
sea might be taken at, say, £150 per day. The three days’ saving 
will thus give £450 to put against £2,500 of canal dues. The daily 
saving in large passenger steamers may be rather more than this, 
but, on the other hand, most of the carrying-trade of the world is 
done by cargo “tramps” of moderate speed, whose daily working 
expenses may not be more than from £50 to £100 per day. Such 
boats may take five or six days to cover the 1,400 miles, but even so 
it will not pay a 4,000-ton “tramp” to disburse £2,000 in canal 
dues in order to save £600 or £700 in running expenses. Then, 
again, there are many times when a merchant does not want to hurry 
his goods to market, but ‘prefers to keep them in warehouse on the 
high seas; therefore he ships by sailing vessel, and sailing vessels 
will not use the Canal. And there are certain classes of commodities, 
such as tea and wheat, which it may be too risky to subject to the 
climatic conditions of Central America, and which, therefore, will 
not as a rule be sent through the Canal, even to save time and 
distance. 

A common mistake is made in assuming that all the lines of com- 
merce that might converge upon the Canal will necessarily follow that 
waterway. Statistics which include the whole volume of commerce 
between the two oceans are of little value, nor can safe conclusions be 
drawn from a mere comparison of the distances to be saved by the 
Canal route over existing routes. What we have endeavoured to 
show is that the shortest route is not necessarily either the cheapest 
or the best. 

The ultimate success of the Canal will depend on the development 
of the South American countries, and on the extension of trade between 
the Americas and Asia. And it is in that direction that British 
maritime interests will suffer. At present, by way of Suez, we are 
2,700 miles nearer China, Japan, and Australia than are the Atlantic 
cities of North America. The Nicaragua Canal will reduce that 
difference by 1,000 miles in the case of Hong Kong; and will bring 
the American Atlantic ports 1,200 to 1,900 miles nearer to the 
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northern ports of China, Korea, and Japan, 1,300 miles nearer to 
Melbourne and 3,000 miles nearer to New Zealand. In the case of 
New Orleans and the Gulf Ports the advantage will be still greater 
than in that of New York. American-built vessels with States sub- 
sidies could easily cut us out of such of the carrying trade on these 
lines of traffic as is adapted to the Canal. But even without subsidies 
to American ships it is evident that the Nicaragua Canal will afford 
American manufacturers of cotton and iron and steel and machinery 
an advantage in the markets of the Far East such as they have never 
yet possessed. At the beginning of the twentieth century Britain is 
still, in spite of her detractors, supreme in shipping and maritime 
commerce. She will not be, at the end of it, supreme in either, 
unless the American Republic, as some people predict, falls to pieces 
in the meantime. 

The significance of the so-called Morgan-Leyland deal is, that it is 
a bold attempt by American capitalists to obtain, without the aid of 
Congress, a controlling share in the Transatlantic trade, but with the 
object of compelling Congress to pass the Subsidy scheme. With 
extensive lines of steamers under the control of the managers of the 
“Steel Combine,” our own steel industries will not have their 
troubles to seek. And with subsidised competitors on the North 
Atlantic, our own great steamship companies will have new condi- 
tions to encounter which will tax all their resources. 

BensaMin Tayror. 











II.—FACE TO FACE WITH THE TRUSTS. 


Tue nineteenth century was par excellence the age of competition ; is 
the twentieth century to be the age of combination and monopoly ? 
The formation of the American Steel Trust, with a capital of a 
“‘ billion dollars,” as the American Press proudly puts it, is simply 
the most conspicuous instance of a tendency which has for the last 
decade been at work, wherever industry is highly organised and 
competition extreme. This tendency was noted by thinkers as far 
back as the younger Stephenson, whose aphorism, “where combination 
is possible, competition fails,” is famous. England, Germany, Austria, 
and even Russia have their Trusts, as well as the UnitedStates. But 
in the United States, these organisations of capital have attained to 
dimensions which are, without exaggeration, a threat to the world. 

To England the danger from them is peculiarly great. The Steel 
Trust menaces our most vital industry, and menaces it in the most 
insidious manner, just at a time when we are beginning to feel the 
advancing price of coal and the scarcity of iron ore. One by one 
in the past our leading industries have been hit by foreign compe- 
tition. That competition has been fostered by protective tariffs, 
securing to the German, French, Belgian, or American manufacturer 
his home market, and enabling him to place his surplus products on 
neutral or unprotected markets at, or below, cost price. The French 
maker of cottons and woollens, for example, has open to him the 
French market and, in addition to this, close to his own door, the 
English market. If he wishes to do so he can make for 80,000,000 
of consumers—to use round figures—and half of these 80,000,000 
must buy his own goods unless they are willing to pay higher prices 
for English or German products. The English manufacturer has no 
such reserved market. In France he has the tariff against him ; 
in England he has to face and compete with French, German, and 
American tariff-assisted goods." He has open to him asa free market, 
near at hand, only 40,000,000 consumers, and even there he has no 
discrimination in his favour, other than the cost of transportation. 
Moreover, in many cases the discrimination of transportation costs 
is actually against him. It is a commonplace that certain goods 
can be moved from northern France, Berlin, or New York to London 
more cheaply than from Manchester, or Sussex, or Kent. 

(1) ‘It was pointed out that, from a commercial point of view, the strength of 
American manufacturers lay in protection.’’—TZimes’ Report of 32nd Meeting of the 
British Iron and Steel Institute. So, too, Sir Alfred Hickman, in his letter to Lord 


George Hamilton, complains that the American manufacturer is supported by a virtual 
bounty of 30 to 40 per cent. 
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Under fierce competition British foreign trade has remained prac- 
tically stationary, so far as value is concerned, since 1872. Our 
exports were £256,000,000 in that year; they were £291,000,000 
in 1900, an increase of only £35,000,000 in a period of twenty-eight 
years, and even that increase’ is to be ascribed to the larger quantity 
of coal exported, to the far higher price for which it was sold, and 
to the fact that new ships built for foreign customers were not in- 
cluded in 1872 in the returns. Coal, be it remembered, is a form 
of national capital, and when once gone can never be replaced. As 
against the expansion in the exportation of coal, we have to note 
the collapse of the silk industry, which in 1857 was producing goods 
to the value of £21,000,000 a year, and which in 1895 had shrunk 
to an output of £6,000,000; the collapse of the sugar-refining 
trade, in which an enormous capital had been invested, and which 
is now dead beyond hope; of the linen industry, in which there has 
been a steady decline; of agriculture, in which the acreage under 
corn crops has fallen from 13,300,000 acres in 1846, to 7,406,000 
in 1899; the decay of the cotton trade, in which a condition of 
stagnation was long since reached, and in which the return upon 
capital invested is now so low that a further decline is to be expected 
in the future; and of the woollen and worsted trades, production in 
which is markedly retrogressive and which have never recovered from 
the effects of the American tariffs.’ 

It was maintained by the earlier Free Traders that, though par- 
ticular industries might suffer from unlimited competition, the 
country generally gained. It was assumed that labour displaced 
from the sugar-refinery or silk-mill could easily obtain work else- 
where—an assumption which experience shows to have been ill- 
founded. Labour was represented by that strange abstraction, the 
‘economic man,” who knows his own interests, bargains on terms 
of perfect equality with the capitalist, has no ties of nationality, 
language, place, and home, and has a mobility and adaptiveness 
which are not possessed by the human being of flesh and blood. 
Cobden’s advice to the working classes was that they should accumu- 
late £20 apiece, when they would be free to migrate to the United 
States. With the completest ‘nsowciance he was prepared to see 
England stripped of her best and most intelligent labour. In much 
the same way a modern disciple of Mr. Cobden writes in The Times : 
“To bolster up a declining industry by State aid is a most foolish 


(1) The value of the coal exported in 1900 was £28,000,000 more than in 1872. 
(2) The figures for the exports in the two ‘‘ boom”’ years, 1872 and 1900, are :— 


1872. 1890. 
Cotton manufactures . ° - £63°4 millions. £62 millions. 
Woollen ~ ° ° » 83 ,, 166 ,,; 
Tron and steel manufactures . 35°9 ,, 32 - 
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thing. . . . It is folly for a people to produce things nature has for- 
bidden them to produce. . . . If our labour is defective the sooner 
it is coerced into sound ways the better, and the spur to labour is 
competition.” 

Within limits such reasoning has its value. But there are limits. 
Moreover, what is meant by the phrase “ nature has forbidden them to 
produce” ? Is it really the fact that the world is divided like a 
chessboard, each square of which is ordained by nature to produce 
some particular commodity? What natural reason is there why 
Lancashire should manufacture cotton, which has to be imported 
from the southern United States or India, when the mills of Bom- 
bay, Alabama, and Georgia, are close to the raw material and to 
coal?* Why should Yorkshire import wool from Australia or South 
Africa, make it up into cloth, and then send it back again? Is that 
the “natural” order of things? Why should Sheffield bring iron 
ore from Spain, convert it into machinery and return it to Spain ? 
In a word, does any British industry now rest on a “ natural” 
basis? And if the word of nature is to be the ultimate law, what 
are we to say of such works as the Manchester Ship Canal, which 
turns an inland city into a sea-port? Nature can not infrequently 
be worsted by: man, with a little patience and perseverance. There 
was a time when the beet-sugar industry in Germany might have 
been called an “ unnatural” industry, yet the fact is that it is now 
able to hold its own without bounties. A certain initial outlay is 
necessary in most industries before they begin to pay. On the other 
hand, is that competition fair and “ natural”? which comes from the 
foreign manufacturer protected by the tariff ? 

The most important consideration from the public standpoint, 
when asking whether a trade shall be allowed to perish, is that of 
national self-sufficiency. It is not a good thing to be dependent 
upon the foreigner for food, clothing, steel or machinery. In war 
such complete dependence might, and probably would, spell disaster. 
‘The idea of division of labour,” says Mr. Macrosty, in Trusts and 
the State, “‘as applied to countries, has been deliberately surrendered 
for the conception of a nation, not as a mere congeries of individuals, 
but as a unit which must be capable of performing a certain number 
of functions. . . . This ‘neo-mercantilism,’ of course, imposes, for 
some time at least, a burden upon the community at large, but so, 
too, does the maintenance of a police force for the protection of 
property.” In the United States, on the Continent, in the British 
Colonies, this opinion represents the policy of every practical states- 
man. Only in England is it regarded with suspicion. This is 

(1) The damp climate of Lancashire, which, according to Mr. E. Atkinson, gives 


an advantage of seven per cent. on the finer counts, is a factor which science may repro- 
duce. As against this the American operative tends sixteen looms ; the British, four. 
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because for ninety years we have had no experience of war, and 
because we are probably the most intensely conservative people in 
the world. The Free Trade theories were in the air for well-nigh a 
generation before they became the basis of our economic system ; it 
may be as long before they are modified and brought into line with 
Imperial and national requirements. 

Nevertheless it is highly probable that the American Steel Trust, 
when it gets to work, will effect a drastic change in our views. Of 
all factors in the international competition it is the most important. 
In proportion as men are familiar with its organiser, with its possi- 
bilities, and with the kind of procedure to which such organisations 
resort, is their uneasiness. The optimism on this side of the Atlantic 
comes mainly from those who have not studied American Trusts in 
their latest phase. ‘We are doomed,” were the words to me of a 
great captain of industry who has just returned from America. 
“The situation is one without precedent,’ writes the Engineer. 
“‘ The conditions are such as no political economist has ever dreamt 
of as possible. The Trust will be able to manufacture over 12,000,000 
tons of pig-iron every year; and at least three-fourths of all the 
steel used in the United States. ... Mr. Morgan and his imme- 
diate partners can fix the price of iron and steel. They are, for the 
moment at all events, beyond the fear of competition.” 

To consolidate its position, the Trust must destroy its competitors at 
home, or at least compel them to accept the terms which its organisers 
consider reasonable. One of the most formidable of them is the 
Pennsylvania Steel Company. To fight competitors the gigantic 
sum of £40,000,000 is said to have been placed in Mr. Morgan’s 
hands, The methods adopted will be those of commercial war.' 
Rivals will be systematically undersold in the American and in 
neutral markets. If the Pennsylvania Company tenders to supply 
steel rails at twenty-five dollars, it will find the Trust underbidding it 
at twenty. Agreements will be made with the great American rail- 
ways, by which, in exchange for cheap rails and a monopoly in 
carrying the Trust’s products, the railways will grant heavy rebates 
and low freights. The Standard Oil Company, as an example of the 
kind of thing that happens, obtained from certain railways a uniform 
freight of $1.50 per barrel on all oil, while a rebate of $1.06 was to 
be paid to it on every barrel shipped, by whomsoever it was shipped. 
That is to say, it not only paid $1.06 per barrel less than its com- 
petitors, but actually levied a tax of the same amount on them on 
every barrel shipped by them, so that the discrimination in its favour 
was over $2.12 per barrel. No wonder that it speedily expelled its 
rivals from the market, and established a monopoly which has been 


(1) Unless an agreement can be reached. Trasts, like States, do not fight until they 
have exhausted diplomacy. 
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undisputed for twenty years. In the course of ten years it destroyed, 
drove bankrupt, or bought up on its own terms no less than seventy- 
four oil refineries in the State of Pennsylvania. Crossing the ocean, 
it wrecked the Scotch paraffin industry, driving dearer but safer oil 
out of the market with its cheap and deadly product, and dictated 
the price which the Scotch makers were to charge for solid paraffin 
and lubricants. It has thus acquired a vast power, and it holds the 
American and neutral markets in its grip. 

The first consequence when the Steel Trust begins to attack its 
competitors will be a heavy fall in prices in all the markets open to 
it. While it is spending its £40,000,000 the price of the articles 
which it produces will be reduced below the cost of production. 
Even before the advent of the Trust, America, owing to superior 
organisation, greater labour facilities, and better supply of raw 
material, claimed to be able to deliver steel in Europe at a price 
below that which European makers could profitably charge. Steel 
plates for ship-building from the United States have for months 
competed successfully with British-made plates in the Glasgow 
market. American locomotives and cars have for years been steadily 
displacing British locomotives and cars in the open market. The 
Cape Colony Railway Department has warned British makers not 
only that most prejudicial delays occur in the completion of orders 
placed with them, but also that the cost of the British article is much 
higher. New Zealand, according to Mr. Demarest Lloyd,' buys 
38-ton American locomotives for £1,650 delivered at Wellington, 
whereas the English article costs in England £2,150—or, adding 
freight charges, 40 per cent. more. Since the Wellington and 
Manawatu Railway Company tried the experiment of importing 
American locomotives, it has bought none from England. When 
ten years ago or so the New Zealand State Railways ordered twenty 
engines in England, the Colony had to wait two years for delivery, 
found the first two locomotives were of excessive weight, and finally 
had to alter the whole twenty to fit the New Zealand bridges.? As 
a contrast, twelve engines ordered about the same time in America, 
were delivered within four months at a price £410 under that 
charged by British firms, and according to Mr. Rous-Marten, a 
perfectly impartial expert, did their work excellently. In 1897, 
under a wave of patriotic emotion, New Zealand made a further 
attempt to buy engines in England. Again the manufacturers were 
“so full of orders that they could hold out no hope of a reason- 

(1) Mr. Lloyd gives the English price as £3,150, which I read is a misprint for £2,150. 

(2) Rous-Marten. Engineering Magazine, March, 1901. But see id., August, 1899, 
p-. 560-1, where it appears that the New Zealand specifications, and not the manufac- 
turers, were at fault. The same writer, in a recent issue of the Engineer, has pointed 


out the folly of accepting, without careful analysis, the diatribes against American 
engines, so frequent of late. 
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ably early delivery,” with one exception, and the business conse- 
quently went to the United States. As to the quality of the 
American engines, Mr. Allison Smith, the New Zealand locomotive 
superintendent, is entirely favourable. ‘So much better are Ameri- 
can engines suited than British engines to colonial railways, with 
their rough and lighter roads,’”’ he writes, “that in my opinion no 
others ought to be used on these lines.” On Australian railways 
Baldwin (American) locomotives are at work in New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland with satisfactory results. For the Sudan 
railways American engines had to be ordered for the old, old reason 
that British works were busy with orders. ‘The American engines,” 
says Mr. Winston Churchill, “ were sooner delivered and £1,000 
cheaper. They broke down rarely. All their similar parts were 
interchangeable. . . . The fact that they were considerably faster 
soon won them a good reputation on the railway, and the soldier who 
travelled to the front was as anxious to avoid his country’s locomo- 
tives as to preserve its honour. ‘They were,’ said one of the subal- 
terns, ‘ the product of a higher class of labour than that employed 
in England. They represented greater talent, though less toil.’ ” 
From India and Burma comes much the same story. 

In Cape Colony orders were given for sixty saloons and six loco- 
motives to American makers in 1897; in 1899 six Pullman saloons 
were ordered ; in 1900 a considerable number of American locomo- 
tives, steel platform cars of 40-tons capacity, and switches. In 
addition to these a large quantity of steel rails was purchased in 
America. In England we have seen the Midland Railway ordering 
forty locomotives across the Atlantic, which locomotives, according to 
the Midland chief mechanical engineer, “are doing their work in a 
satisfactory manner.’ We have seen the Great Northern, Great 
Central, and Barry Railway following the Midland’s example. We 
have seen an order for 8,000 tons of rails and fish-plates sent to the 
Carnegie Company—now absorbed in the Steel Trust—by the Great 
Eastern, because, in the words of the Chairman, ‘ We have no option 
but to go where we knew we could rely upon good material and 
prompt delivery, and that at a price below what we should have been 
compelled to pay in England.” 

As with steel plates, rails, locomotives, and rolling stock, so with 
other iron and steel wares. In the case of the Atbara Bridge, where 
time was an all-important consideration, the lowest British tender 
was at the rate of £15 15s. per ton, the first span to be delivered in 
two months, and the remainder to be delivered, span by span, every 
three weeks. The best American tender, which was accepted, was 
that of the Pencoyd Iron Works, at the rate of £10 13s. 6d. a ton 
for material, the whole to be erected in fourteen weeks. Whether in 
the matter of price or time there could be no comparison. As there 
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were seven spans, the English firm would have required twenty-six 
weeks. In the case of the Gokteik Viaduct in Burma, a structure 
2,260 feet long and 320 feet high, the lowest English tender was at 
a cost of £26 10s. a ton, the work to be erected in three years. The 
tender of the Pennsylvania Steel Company was for £15 a ton, the 
work to be erected in one year. Here, again, the difference is simply 
astounding. As the next instance I will take the tenders for the 
Uganda railway bridges, giving the highest and lowest British and 
American figures. The highest British tender was for £18 10s. a 
ton, delivered in one hundred and four weeks; the lowest £15 5s., 
delivered in sixty weeks. The highest American tender was £14 5s., 
delivered free on board at New York in forty-eight weeks ; the lowest, 
that of the Pencoyd Iron Company, alias the American Bridge Com- 
pany, one of Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s concerns, £10 6s., delivered 
in any British port, and the time, including that required to erect 
the bridge, forty-six weeks. This last tender was accepted, and 
one can scarcely wonder at the fact. 

To explain this extraordinary difference, we must suppose one of 
three things—either that American works are immeasurably superior 
in economy of construction, cheapness of material and labour ; or that 
English works are handicapped, as manufacturers assert, by arbitrary 
restrictions in the contracts, which are waived in the case of American 
firms ; or that our markets are being made a dumping ground for the 
American surplus products, under Mr. Carnegie’s surplus law, at 
unremunerative prices." In any case the above figures are an ironical 
comment upon Lord Playfair’s remark in 1887 that—‘ We [ English ] 
are a great exporting nation. . . . The United States cannot be so, for 
her cost of production is raised so high by protection that her exports 
are of small account in the markets of the world.” 

Moreover, the United States is not the only tariff-protected 
industrial system which is threatening us. In simple defiance of 
Lord Playfair’s confident prophecy, Germany is also producing, 
more cheaply than ourselves, goods in the manufacture of which till 
yesterday we had a monopoly. The German naval constructor, 
Siissenguth,” in a paper on naval construction, shows that on authori- 
tative English figures Germany is building battleships as cheaply as, 
or more cheaply than England, per ton of displacement. Yet obviously 
under Lord Playfair’s law, the cost of production should have been 
raised so high by protection that there would be no possibility of com- 
parison or competition in the home market. For observe that the cost 
of German ships is the cost not to foreign buyers, in whose case the 

(1) Compare Mr. Schwab’s evidence before the American Industrial Commission, 
‘‘ that it had been, and would be, the policy of his company ¢o sell abroad at lower prices 
than in the United States in order to hold the markets.” He spoke definitely of “selling 


his surplus at a loss.” 
(2) Marins Rundschau. March, 1899. 
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Carnegie principle of dumping surplus products would come into play, 
but to the German Government. 

The instances given—and they might be multiplied almost indefi- 
nitely, if we included the machine-tool industry and the manufacture 
of stationary engines—show that even before the days of the Trust the 
Americans were beating us in the open markets. Students agree 
that the American works concentrate their energies upon specialities 
to an extraordinary degree, standardise everything, and relentlessly 
send to the scrap-heap old machinery. Even locomotives in the 
United States are not built to last, or meant to last, more than 
fifteen years, because it is practically certain that with the rush of 
invention such improvements will have been introduced before the 
lapse of that time that these locomotives will be uneconomical and out 
of date. The lavish equipment of the American workshops is in 
striking contrast with European practice. Says the superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Company,’ with regard to German shops 
—and the words apply equally to England: “In point of fact it 
may be doubted whether the general volume of business in Germany 
would enable any one modernised plant to secure enough business 
to keep things hustling the year round. The aggregate annual 
output of the four largest bridge-works in Germany is approximately 
32,000 tons, which is equivalent to the tonnage of a single American 
shop of the first class.” Another American engineer adds: “ The 
European bridge constructors . . . can observe methods of design and 
imitate them, as some progressive American manufacturers have done. 
But how shall they get the constant market for bridges which has 
enabled American bridge companies to invest vast sums in labour- 
saving machinery and other appliances?’ It is here that the advan- 
tage of the enormous market shows itself. The manufacturer with 
an open market of 80,000,000 souls can work on a vaster scale and 
specialise more completely than the manufacturer with a market of 
half the size. 

It will be observed that these American authorities insist upon the 
importance of modern plant, which means labour-saving machinery 
But in England labour-saving machinery cannot be used to the same 
extent, because overtly or covertly the labour organisations set their 
face against it; prevent its introduction; limit the output of the 
machines ; and insist upon their being handled by the skilled labour 
which they supersede. Capital dare not and cannot force labour to 
accept these appliances, because of the grave social problem which 
the situation of the dislodged workers would present. Two men 
with five automatic machines can do the work of ten men or of 
twenty men without machine-tools in our backward workshops, but 
then what becomes of the eight or eighteen dislodged men? Sir R. 

(1) Engineering Magasine. aa 1901, p. 52-3. 
G 
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Giffen has spoken of the growth of “social wreckage ” in our indus- 
trial system, and Mr. J. A. Hobson thinks that of the working 
classes “‘ nearly two millions are liable at any time to figure as waste 
or surplus labour.” Before such terrifying facts the attitude of both 
unions and employers become intelligible. The one class dreads the 
sacrifice of its members; the other class dreads the social result of 
that sacrifice. Competition is limited by mutual consent, only 
“ nature,’ by which in this case is apparently meant the tariff-aided 
products of the foreign manufacturer, unhappily proceeds to bring 
down at once the British employer and his employee in common ruin. 
Industry after industry has declined, or stagnated to such a degree 
that it can offer no opportunity of employment to those displaced 
In the United States, owing to the rapid expansion, variety of indus- 
tries and phenomenal prosperity, the same problems have not as yet 
arisen. 

The businesses which have been combined in the Steel Trust are al 
of giant size and cover the whole iron and steel industries. Mines, 
railways, works, and ports are all owned by the Trust, and placed 
under the virtual control of a single man. The power which Mr. 
Morgan wields is in many ways greater than that of Napoleon himself, 
and he has as lieutenants to assist him, such minds as Mr. Carnegie and 
Mr. Rockefeller, each of whom has built up a gigantic fortune for 
himself; indeed last year the profits of the Carnegie Company 
reached the respectable sum of £8,000,000 sterling. The highest 
talent can be employed by the Trust, since it is able to pay its heads 
of departments salaries which would be princely fortunes in Europe. 
Establishment charges and cost of management are at the same time 
reduced by the elimination of hundreds of engineers, managers and 
clerks who were required by the various concerns before their amalga- 
mation, but who are now no longer needed and find themselves 
remorselessly turned adrift. We may next ask how, even apart from 
the question of cheap coal, cheap iron-ore, and pliable labour, 
the English businesses are to compete, when they lack the unity 
of direction and command that marks the Trust, and when they are 
saddled with multitudes of managers, engineers, clerks and offices— 
all expensive luxuries ; to say nothing of inflated capital and ignorant 
shareholders. Obviously there must be concentration and centralisation 
in England; our organisation, if we are to hold our own, must be raised 
to the same standard as the American, and at the same time the 
superfluous employees must be dismissed wholesale. It is useless to 
protest that American methods are horrible and repugnant, and that 
we prefer to keep our industrial organisation upon its present footing. 
This is precisely what the Chinese said, when they deliberately decided 
against Western civilisation, and used what force they could to support 
their objection. American methods, with open competition, will 
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‘overthrow our industry, not the less surely because we object to them. 
There is only one means by which we can preserve our existing system, 
cand it is not absolutely certain that this means would be effective. 
We can put up a tariff wall round our islands, and round the Empire. 
Instead of examining this alternative, we are amusing ourselves with 
pleasant delusions, such as the hope that the United States will 
‘abandon Protection and resort to Free Trade, and that the labour 
-organisations will attack the Trusts. Protection, however, is more 
firmly rooted than ever, and the labour organisations will receive 
‘their share of the spoil, precisely as they do in the Birmingham 
Alliances, and in the West Riding dyeing trade combination, and in 
many other cases where a sliding scale is adopted, giving the artisan 
a fair proportion of the monopolist’s profit. 

Already the effects of the Trust’s competition are noticeable. Just 
as we should anticipate, prices have been slightly raised in the United 
States, where steel rails have gone up from 26 to 28 dollars a ton." 
This, however, is due to the enormous demand for steel, caused by 
the trade expansion of the United States during the last few 
years and by the heavy orders from Russia. It might well have 
‘occurred had there been no Trust. For the moment Mr. Morgan’s 
Trust finds that its whole energy is required to meet this home 
demand. But its capacity of output is immensely in excess of the 
normal American demand. Inthe United States firms have not, as in 
England, rested satisfied when from an excess of business they have 
not been able to take fresh orders. ‘In Chicago,” says Mr. Consul 
Wyndham, “if a factory is busy and cannot, with the ordinary 
hands, fill the orders that are offered, the staff and works are 
increased. . . . It prevents rival businesses being started either here 
or in some other part of the States.” This is a fact to be com- 
mended to the attention of British manufacturers. The Steel Trust 
‘may or may not increase its plant, but in any case, when the American 
demand returns to something like the normal proportions, there will 
be a gigantic surplus for the foreign market. And then will come 
our time of stress. 

Even now England is feeling the results of the organisation of the 
Trust. ‘Scotch iron and steel makers,” said a newspaper paragraph 
at the end of March, “ have become alarmed at the prospects of the 
American Steel Trust swamping their export markets, and as buyers 
will not do business, prices are being cut down to a ruinous level. 
In the Glasgow Iron Market, to-day, Scotch iron fell to £2 12s. 6d. 
«ash. Steel plates are now £2 a ton down from top prices.”? In 


(1) This rise is not necessarily permanent. An examination of Standard Oil prices 
‘shows that Trusts diminish violent oscillations in the price-curve, but do not prevent a 
slow fall in prices. 

(2) There has since been some recovery. 
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the Cleveland district 23 out of 97 blast furnaces have been put 
out since the end of 1900, and in the Midlands 12; whereas in 
America the number of furnaces in blast has actually increased by 
60, from 211 to 271. The Directors of the North Eastern Steel 
Company, in their report, give us a foretaste of what is coming. 
They regret that, for the first time in sixteen years, they cannot pay 
a dividend. They point out that in April, 1900, there was a collapse- 
of prices in America, when the large producers placed their surplus. 
on the British market at “ prices greatly below the Company’s cost 
of production. The competition increased and the prices of finished 
steel declined, and, as they are still falling, it is not possible to keep 
the Company’s works fully employed.” ‘The Barrow Hematite 
Steel Company has just passed even its preference dividend. ‘ The 
prospects of the iron and steel trade,” said the Duke of Devonshire, 
its Chairman, “were not what they might wish them to be. A 
small quantity of material was being produced, foreign competition 
and reduced prices were unfavourable, and they heard of other 
things which would make still further inroads on the trade.” 

More serious, however, is the avowed intention of many great 
firms to migrate or, at least, move part of their works to points 
where protection can be secured. It is a process which has been 
going on for years, so that to-day England has to face the fiercest 
competition from British capital and British organisers and employers, 
who find that Free Trade does not pay at home, and who, therefore, 
go abroad. The plush trade in the West Riding was one of the 
first thus to migrate. I saw only the other day a Yorkshireman 
who, twenty years ago, was running a profitable business and em- 
ploying a good number of work-people in one of the West Riding 
valleys. Then came the Dingley tariff, and preferring, as he said, to 
be “ inside the wall,” he left with the pick of his workpeople for the 
United States, where he has prospered exceedingly. This is quite 
according to Mr. Cobden’s views, but is it wholly satisfactory from 
the national standpoint? ‘Let anyone who fancies that it is visit 
the West Riding, and note the number of abandoned mills filled 
with rusting machinery, talk to the manufacturer and the mill-hand, 
and hear what they have to say of vanishing profits and perpetual 
short time. 

Of the steel firms which have announced their intention thus to- 
move, the most important are Messrs. Cammell, Jessop, and Saville. 
Messrs. Cammell and Saville, two large businesses, intend to establish 


subsidiary works in Russia. Messrs. Jessop, at their annual meeting, 
stated that they “‘contemplated establishing works for certain branches: 
of their business in the United States, where the whole of the crucible 


steel makers in the States had gone into a large combination and com- 
pelled them to come to this conclusion.” It is believed that the great 
firm of Vickers-Maxim are establishing huge ship-building and steel 
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works in the States—to the profit of their shareholders, but not pre- 
cisely to the advantage of England. Commenting on this policy of 
migration the New York Sun remarked, “It involves the confession 
that American competition is invincible, but it also spells ruin to the 
industrial interests in several lines of British trade. There is not 
the slightest doubt that the most enlightened English manufacturers 
understand, far better than the Americans themselves, the vast oppor- 
tunities within reach of the United States for securing a great share 
of the world’s trade.” And it is a matter of common knowledge 
that high in almost every American business or factory are to be 
found Englishmen who have been driven by tariff-aided competi- 
tion from their home, and who thus get their revenge upon their 
theory-ridden motherland. They have only followed the Cobdenite 
precepts in emigrating and selling their talent, regardless of patriotic 
considerations, in the best market. Yet their voices are not the least 
earnest raised to warn England of the consequences of her economic 
policy. 

Whether or not we like to recognise the fact-—and wilful blindness 
is one of our national failings—there is no disputing the truth, that 
an industry backed by the whole strength of the government and 
the nation stands a better chance than an industry which govern- 
ment and nation coldly decline to assist in any way. No doubt to 
back an industry, as Germany and the United States support their 
iron and steel trades, may involve a certain amount of temporary 
sacrifice on the part of the community. But that in the long run 
the community suffers cannot be proved, whatever the disciples of 
Cobden say, and they are very prone to substitute vague assertions 
for arguments. Moreover, in the words of Lamennais, ‘“ Human 
society is based upon mutual giving, and upon the sacrifice of man for 
man, or of each man for all other men, and sacrifice is the very essence 
of true society.” For a generation we have been limiting competi- 
tion within the State and restraining its crude and cruel violence. 
By innumerable laws and restrictions we have raised the standard of 
comfort and of life. But we still refuse to restrain the competition 
which comes from without, from countries where man is regarded as 
a mere profit-making machine. The cheap labour of the Southern 
American States,’ of Japan, of Germany, of Belgium, is freely to be 
allowed to lower our standard of living. Well may an American 
economic writer remark, that industrially England has entered a cu/ 
de sac from which there appears to be for her no retreat. For we 
are on the horns of a dilemma—either our high standard of living or 
our free trade system must go. 

H. W. Witson. 


(1) Within the last two years the Massachusetts mills have had to lower their wages 
to compete with the South, thus showing that the efficiency of highly-paid labour has 
definite limits. 
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THERE are many teachings which, though universally accepted as 
true, are so imperfectly grasped as to be practically valueless. Thus, 
for example, the doctrine of the influence of sea power upon history 
was preached by more than one Roman statesman, as well as, in 
later days, by the author of the Libel of English Policy, and by 
Selden ; yet, to the popular ear, it signified little or nothing until it 
was expounded ten years ago by Captain Mahan. The doctrine that 
knowledge is power is probably a still more ancient one; yet it is 
astonishing how little it is understood to-day, in spite of the fact that 
all the force of the nineteenth century has been devoted to illus- 
trating it, and to thrusting it upon us. Knowledge certainly does 
not occupy the position, and command the respect which would 
belong to it if we all thoroughly realised its importance. Athletics 
would not hold quite the place that they now hold in our schools. 
Many of our methods of education would be very different from what 
they are. There would be less polo-playing in the army, and less 
polishing of brass-work in the navy. And in no profession would 
promotion go by seniority merely. 

Until it became necessary for us to live in the same world with the 
steam-engine, the electric telegraph, the telephone, the incandescent 
lamp, the Brennan torpedo, the high-power gun, the position-finder, 
the phonograph, the submarine boat, the wireless telegraph, the school 
board, and the halfpenny morning paper, it did not, perhaps, matter 
much whether or not we grasped the full meaning of the value of 
knowledge ; for, in the old days, although knowledge was power just 
as truly as it is now, there were several tolerable substitutes for it. 
Brute force, or sheer dead weight, impudence, or downright quackery, 
glitter, or noble birth, would then single-handed accomplish much 
that they unaided can accomplish no longer; for the general level of 
intelligence and education was low, the democracy had not arisen to 
ask inconvenient questions, and mankind had not the assistance of 
such forces as now enable the pressure of an educated child’s finger 
to send a message round the world, to launch a battleship, or to crush 
a steel ingot. ?; 

It remains for another Mahan to expound the influence of know- 
ledge upon power; and, until he does so, we shall not, I suppose, 
fully understand the significance of a saw which is so familiar in our 
ears as to command no attention. But, in the meantime—seeing that 
competition, personal and international, has abandoned, almost 
entirely, its ancient rough methods, and that, whether we fully grasp 
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the truth or not, knowledge is daily becoming more and more the 
sole source of every kind of power that is not purely brutal—it is 
desirable to inquire how far we are equipped for interpersonal and 
international struggles under the conditions which govern competition 
at the opening of the twentieth century, and which must govern it 
still more strictly as time goes on. 

That is a very wide inquiry, and I have no idea of attempting to 
survey more than one narrow channel of it. Knowledge, it will be 
admitted, must be the result of education, theoretical, practical, and 
experimental ; and books, rather than masters, are the great theoretical 
instructors. The adequacy, therefore, of theoretical education must 
depend very largely upon the facilities which exist for the acquisition 
of books capable of imparting it; and my inquiry shall confine itself 
to the questions: what facilities have we for acquiring such books 
as can be useful to us in our competition with our neighbours? are 
our neighbours better off in this respect than we are? and can we 
not easily put ourselves in a position even more advantageous than 
is at present enjoyed by any nation in the world ? 

With comparatively few exceptions, the only very cheap books to 
be had in England are novels—books, that is, which are primarily 
amusing rather than instructive and useful. The cheap and good 
English novel is a much older institution than is generally supposed. 
Sixpence is now the favourite price for a paper-covered reprint of a 
work of fiction that has attained a certain popularity ; and, as a rule, 
the book is not illustrated. But more than thirty years ago Mr. 
J. Dicks, of the Strand, issued a series of reprinted novels, including 
many copyright ones, at sixpence, and gave from eight to fifteen, or 
even more illustrations with each. Among Mr. Dicks’s authors 
were W. H. Ainsworth, Mrs. Trollope, Edmund Yates, and 
Alexandre Dumas. And in 1873 Mr. Dicks began, and, I believe 
ultimately completed, the publication of all Scott’s novels and tales 
in threepenny post 8vo. volumes, each with five illustrations. 
Mr. Dicks, however, did much more than this, and, not confining 
himself to the reprinting of novels, issued Shakespeare, Byron, and 
Pope, complete, at a shilling each; Goldsmith and Mrs. Hemans, 
complete, at ninepence each; and Longfellow, Milton, Cowper, 
Wordsworth, complete, Scott’s poems, Moore’s poems, Thompson’s 
Seasons, and The Arabian Nights at sixpence each, all illustrated. 
His Pope, I may say in passing, extended to 747 pages, post 8vo., 
surely a remarkable shilling’s-worth, in view of the fact that the 
author of the Essay on Man cannot be ranked among the most 
popular of English writers. 

Mr. Dicks did a great and useful work, and it is hardly to the 
credit of the Government that it allowed the Post Office to charge 
sixpence for carrying the shilling Pope with Her Majesty’s mails, 
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But Mr. Dicks, although he illustrated his reprints, did not otherwise 
bestow much artistic taste upon their reproduction. His volumes 
were not particularly attractive in appearance; they were roughly 
printed, and their type was small, and must have been 
trying to all but good eyes. Probably, however, he gave as 
good as he could afford at the price. I hope that he has had his 
reward. 

The success of Mr. Dicks’s experiments led me to hope that I 
might induce him, or some other publisher, to go further in the same 
direction; and it was, I think, in 1873, that I addressed to the 
Daily Telegraph a letter in which I advocated the systematic 
publication, in cheap and decent volumes, of all the literary master- 
pieces of the world in English. There was some correspondence on 
the subject, but no publisher, then, took the matter up; and 
although, for many years afterwards, I urged the idea as opportunity 
offered, it was not until the late eighties that, in consequence of an 
article of mine in the Daily New?, any practical step was taken in the 
direction which I had continuously advocated. Messrs. Cassell then 
adopted the general outlines of my suggestion, and employed the 
late Professor Henry Morley to select and edit for them the series of 
reprints which they published under the style of ‘The National 
Library.” These were handy and nicely printed little volumes at 
threepence each in paper, or at sixpence each in cloth. The possi- 
bilities of the scheme were at once so generally recognised that, within 
a few months of the appearance of Messrs. Cassell’s first weekly 
volume two or three very similar ‘‘ Libraries” were competing warmly 
with the “ National,’ and doing their best to cut one another’s throats. 
Messrs. Routledge, and Messrs. Ward and Lock were, if I recollect 
rightly, among Messrs. Cassell’s rivals. 

For a time the output was large and steady. A great many 
valuable and interesting books, including several almost forgotten 
ones, were reprinted ; and the subjects comprised not only fiction and 
poetry, but also travels, theology, belles Icttres, philosophy, and 
memoirs. But Professor Morley, who ultimately obtained control of 
two of the “ Libraries,” had more on his hands than he could do 
properly ; and he and his publishers made, in my humble opinion, 
the mistake of paying attention only to what may be called 
literature pure and simple. They issued scores upon scores of 
“books which are books,” and barely condescended to give a glance 
at the still more valuable category of ‘ books which are not books,” 
—works of reference, dictionaries, technical volumes, guide books, e¢ 
hoc genus omne. Moreover, some volumes, if not Bowdlerised, were 
Cassellised, or subjected to a cruel and procrustean docking, that they 
might fit the limits of the volumes in which they were bedded; and 
others, although they were agreeably prefaced with Professor 
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Morley’s opinions about them and their authors, were issued without 
a much more necessary index. 

The rivalry went on merrily for some time, Messrs. Cassell being, I 
think, left at last alone in the field of threepenny reprints. They 
issued upwards of two hundred of their pleasant little volumes, and 
then gradually ceased to issue more. The exact reason I know not. 
It is possible that Professor Morley’s health was giving way, or that 
the small profit to be made out of each volume was held to be below 
the notice of so large a firm. Be this as it may, I was very sorry 
when I learnt that the series was at an end ; for, although it had not 
fulfilled my ideal—about which I will presently say something 
further—it had undoubtedly opened up to people of small means a 
great mass of literature which otherwise must have lain beyond their 
reach. I have, of course, no means of knowing anything about the 
financial results of the experiment, but to this day I see volumes of 
the “ National Library ” in nearly every book-shop on the Continent, 
and I have no reason to suppose that the sale of them in England 
and the colonies has ceased. 

Of Mr. Stead’s later adventures in the reprinting of books, or of 
the “ tit-bits”” of them, in cheap form, I need say little here. He 
has given us “ Penny Poets,” and other pennyworths of a more or 
less acceptable nature; but he has scarcely attempted to deal in a 
serious manner with the cheapening of really useful books. Messrs. 
Saxon have done much better with their “ Everybody’s Series,’’ but 
on a small and limited scale only. They have, however, sold about 
two millions and a-half of their little volumes. 

After all has been said—and I do not pretend to have said it all 
in this place—it will be found that, although we now have available 
in a cheap and sufficiently convenient form, a hundred or so of the 
recognised masterpieces of English literature, and nearly as many 
good examples of various foreign literatures in English dress, little 
beyond literature pure and simple is thus at our disposal. There is 
much for the poor student who wants to cultivate his English style, 
and there is something for the student of history and philosophy ; 
but there is practically nothing for the poor man who wants to read 
the best that has been written about chemistry, mechanics, electricity, 
astronomy, steam, military history, government, commerce, the growth 
of empire, the work of the navy, domestic economy, logic, mathema- 
tics, modern biography, and a score of other subjects. Nor is there 
much about sports and their history, or about modern adventure, or 
about a thousand things in which the average healthy Englishman 
and Englishwoman would gladly take an interest. It is not because 
the necessary works have not been written. There exist many 
suitable books which might be reprinted for the asking, or in return 
for a very small fee. There are many more which might be trans- 
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lated from foreign languages, and reproduced in English at an almost 
nominal expense. There is a still vaster number of others which are 
no longer copyright, and in respect of which no author’s fee whatso- 
ever is payable. I shall show presently what might be done in this 
direction in England, illustrating it by what has been done already 
elsewhere. 

The fact is that even those of our books which do not profess to be 
cheap, our first editions, upon every copy of which a royalty has to 
be paid, our new biographies, histories and travels, are all inordinately 
dear; much dearer than the equivalent new books in Germany or 
France. Ten and sixpence a volume is about the average price of 
such things with us. In Germany, the price of corresponding 
volumes would be, at most, six marks (six shillings), and in France 
six franes (five shillings). Both our dear books and our cheap books, 
in short, are dearer than the corresponding books of the great reading 
nations of Europe. 

Why is this? It is, I think, because we are not yet a great 
reading nation, except of novels. We produce and consume more 
novels than any other people has an appetite for. There are certainly 
three times as many English-reading people as there are German- 
reading people in the world; yet Germany publishes annually many 
more books on education, art and science, law, theology, medicine, 
and travel than Great Britain produces; and France is a long way 
ahead of England in the number of her new books on historical 
subjects. On the other hand, England is a long way ahead of any 
other country in her annual production of new novels; although, 
as regards the total annual production of books of all kinds, Great 
Britain ranks only third among the nations, being exceeded by Italy, 
as well as by France and Germany; nor, indeed, does the entire 
book production of the whole English-speaking world, including the 
United States and the British dependencies, equal more than about 
two-thirds that of Germany. 

We are not yet a great reading nation, but we are on the point of 
becoming one. The Elementary Education Act dates from 1870. 
The effect of that measure was to call into being, after the lapse of 
about fifteen years, the large class of periodical literature of which 
Tit Bits and Answers are the best-known examples; and, after a 
further interval of about ten years, to create the halfpenny morning 
newspaper. Tit Bits and the Daily Mail are signs of the times which 
cannot be misinterpreted. The people who, fifteen years ago, wanted 
Tit Bits, and who, five years ago, demanded the Daily Mail, are now 
upon the point of clamouring for cheap good books; not merely the 
cheap books of Mr. Dicks and Messrs. Cassell, but cheap books of the 
best and most useful classes in every branch of literature, using that 
word in its very widest sense. They will no longer be satisfied with 
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tit-bits and snippets, even though the snippets be reprinted in trans- 
atlantic spelling, bound up into twenty volumes in full morocco at 
sixteen and a-half guineas, and labelled “ The Library of Famous 
Literature.” Why, as I will demonstrate ere I have done, the people 
may have, if only they want them, not twenty volumes of snippets 
and clippings, but two hundred and fifty or more entire standard 
works, un-Cassellised, un-Bowdlerised, indexed, and serviceably bound, 
at a cost less than that asked for the much-advertised patchwork 
which has been dry-nursed in England by the excellent journal 
personified in some of Tenniel’s earlier cartoons as Mrs. Gamp. 

The extraordinary success of the scheme whereby people were 
induced by tens of thousands to purchase a reprint of the last edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, which was offered to them on the 
instalment plan, is another portent. The ninth edition of the 
Encyclopedia is already ancient, and, to a large extent, out of 
date ; and I venture to think that even when it was first completed, 
this edition was proportionately a far less useful and satisfactory work 
than the Encyclopedia of Messrs. Chambers, or than at least two 
modern German cyclopsedias, Meyer’s and Brockhaus’s. A magnifi- 
cent work, however, it certainly was, and one of which its producers 
have every right to be proud. Moreover, it has an old and splendid 
reputation. Yet it is astonishing, and immensely suggestive, that so 
vast a number of people, representing all classes in the community, 
should have been found willing to pay, even by instalments, so large 
a sum of money for what was already an imperfect and partially 
antiquated book. Twenty years ago such a thing would have been 
impossible. For each hundred copies sold now not ten could have 
been sold then. A new taste for inquiry and study has sprung into 
existence among classes which, until recently, were indifferent upon 
such matters; nor do I believe that the Encyclopedia Britannica 
will satisfy all the fresh cravings of those classes. On the contrary, 
it will stimulate them. It is obvious, also, that the Encyclopedia 
was a far too expensive thing to appeal to the great mass of the 
people who called in succession for Tit-Bits and for the Daily Mai?, 
and who now want something better ; and I believe that, astonishing 
though the sales have been, they convey no idea of the much more 
astonishing hordes of men and women who are waiting to respond to 
an offer of really good and really cheap books on all kinds of subjects 
which, at present, they can become acquainted with only at consider- 
able cost. A few cheap books will not meet the new craving. There 
must be hundreds; and they must be on every variety of topic. What 
I desire to see in every book-shop in the English-speaking world is a 
series of shelves from which, no matter what his tastes may be, the 
prowling reader or student may carry away the best books of the 
universe—not “ the hundred best books,” but all the best books save 
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a few of the most recent—at a cost per volume not much more than is 
ordinarily paid for a cigar or a glass of sherry. 

Let no one call this a Utopian idea; for the idea has been realised 
already in Germany, where the cheapening of books has had more 
influence than is generally imagined in making the country what it 
now is. Thirty-four years ago, Herr Philipp Reclam, of Leipzig, 
founded his “ Universal Bibliothek.” I do not hesitate to say that 
this library is to-day one of the wonders of the world. 

Herr Reclam publishes his “ Bibliothek ” on a principle which is in 
vogue here in England with regard to certain government publica- 
tions ; that is to say, he prices his volumes according to the number 
of sheets which they contain. His unit of price, so far as I can 
gather from an examination of a number of his books, is twenty 
Pfennige for every six or seven sheets, each of sixteen pages; so that 
his volumes cost the purchaser at the rate of about twopence-halfpenny 
per 96 or 112 pages, a neat paper wrapper being thrown in. The 
arrangement works out as follows. Professor T. W. Rhys Davids 
wrote in 1878 a standard and well-known work on “ Buddhism,” 
which is now in its seventeenth English edition, and which in that 
form is still expensive. Herr Reclam has been permitted by the 
author to issue a German translation of it by Dr. Arthur Pfungst, 
which fills two of the units of the “ Universal Bibliothek,”’ and which, 
in consequence, is obtainable, in a paper cover, for forty Pfennige, or 
rather less than fivepence English. He gives you the same work, 
nicely bound in cloth, for eighty Pfennige, or, say, ninepence-half- 
penny. An excellent translation, by Johannes Hertel, of the 
Hitopadesa occupies three units, and sells for sixty Pfennige, 
or about sevenpence, in paper, and for one Mark, or a shilling, 
in cloth. 

Not every one, of course, wants to read Buddhism, or the Hitopadesa. 
Reclam did not begin his great undertaking by the issue of such 
books. His first venture, in 1867, was the first part of Goethe's 
Faust, of which he has since sold nearly 300,000 copies; and among 
his early re-publications were Schiller’s Wilhelm Teli (619,000 copies), 
Goethe’s Hermann and Dorothea (490,000 copies), and the plays of 
Shakespeare, which to this day he ranks among “ the pillars of his 
business.” He has sold upwards of 219,000 copies of a translation 
of Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward. On the other hand, he has 
assisted, I understand, in the distribution of no fewer than 33,000 
copies of Eduard Grisebach’s edition of the works of Arthur Scho- 
penhauer. These figures give some idea of the variety and extent of 
the field which is covered by the “ Universal Bibliothek.” The 
marvellous collection now includes upwards of 4,000 units, or, 
probably, 1,200 complete works. The whole of that library is to be 
obtained for a matter of about £42. 
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Goethe is one of the most voluminous writers who ever lived. Herr 
Reclam gives you the whole of him in ten neat, but thick, cloth-bound 
volumes for eighteen shillings. Moliére, complete in two stout 
volumes, costs 4s. 24d.; Byron, prose as well as verse, in three 
volumes, six shillings; Heine, in four volumes, six shillings; 
and Mignet’s Wistory of the French Revolution, two shillings. 
A unit is purchasable singly only if it happens to contain a work 
which is complete in itself. In other cases Herr Reclam binds 
together two or more units in order to complete a book; or, if he be 
dealing with a very large work, such as a history, issues it in con- 
venient volumes, each of three or four units. He takes pains to 
supply a good text, his printers’ readers do their duty admirably, his 
type and paper are all that need be desired by a modest student, and 
his books are light and most handy. 

To enable the reader to form a more comprehensive estimate of 
what the “ Universal Bibliothek ”’ includes, I give below a short list 
of books, taken almost at random, from Herr Reclam’s catalogue, 
with, in brackets, the price in English money of each, assuming 20 
Pf. to be the equivalent of 24d.— 


Vatusdila Saga (5d.) Tetzner’s German Dictionary (7}4.) 
The Constitution of Japan (23d.) George’s Progress and Poverty (124d.) 
Schrader’s Mendelssohn (23d.) Nohl’s History of Music (73d.) 
The Civil Law of Austria (12}d.) Sarcey’s Siege of Paris (5d.) 
Darwin’s Descent of Man (illd.) (25d.) Albrecht’s Literary History of Rome 
{bsen’s Wild Duck (23d.) (10d.) 
Brant’s Ship of Fools (5d.) Mobius’s The Nervous System (24d.) 
The German Railway System (24d.) Gogol’s Dead Souls (10d.) 
Zittel’s Origin of the Bible (5d.) Kohler’s Italian Dictionary (12}d.) 
Kipling’s Plain Tales from the Hills Mill, On Liberty (5d.) 

(23d.) Lombraso’s Genius and Madness (10d.) 


Bremer’s Dictionary of Music (15d.) Joél’s Cookery Book (10d.) 


I may also add that the “ Bibliothek” includes translations from 
Icelandic, Arabic, Chinese, Danish, English, French, Finnish, Latin, 
Greek, Hebrew, Japanese, Italian, several Indian languages, Lettish, 
Lithuanian, Dutch, Norwegian, Polish, Russian, Portuguese, 
Roumanian, Spanish, Swedish, Czechic, Magyar, and Turkish. 

In France a somewhat similar undertaking has been carried out, 
but with far less judgment and general success. There, too, however, 
hundreds of volumes have been issued, and a very wide choice of 
cheap books has been offered to the people. 

Great Britain should be able to do much better than either Germany 
or France. She has greater facilities for distributing her periodical 
literature than any country in the world, excepting, perhaps, the 
United States; and there seems to be no valid reason why these 
facilities should not be extended to books as well as to newspapers. 
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At present, his Majesty’s Postmaster-General declines to co-operate ; 
but I think there are reasons to hope that he may be persuaded to 
take up a different attitude ere long, for he can scarcely remain for 
ever blind to the inconsistency of transmitting for one halfpenny any 
“newspaper,” no matter how heavy it may be, how vicious its politics, 
or how abandoned (short of actual indecency) its moral tone, while he 
transmits books, be they even bibles, only upon payment at the rate 
of one halfpenny for each two ounces of weight, unless, indeed, the 
books be bulky, in which case one can make slightly better terms 
with the Minister. I should like to see the anomaly altered, and 
books admitted to the privileges of the post, if packed with their ends 
open, at the rate of a halfpenny a pound. The concession could 
hardly hurt the Post Office, seeing that already it often carries for a 
halfpenny newspapers that weigh considerably more than a pound ; 
and it would immensely benefit the nation and the printing trades. 
Nor do I understand why, if the Postmaster-General deems it right to 
specially encourage the dissemination of news, he should not deem it 
equally right specially to encourage the dissemination of other kinds of 
necessary, or useful, or entertaining information. It is more needful 
for a country bumpkin to know how to write, than it is for him to 
receive Reynolds’ Newspaper. The Post Office, therefore, ought to 
make it at least as easy for me to send copybooks to my bumpkin as 
to send him a weekly democratic reflection of the world’s progress. 

Yet, even if the Post Office should remain for a time unregenerate, 
Great Britain ought to do better than either France or Germany in 
the matter of the production and circulation of cheap books. She 
possesses unrivalled organisations for scattering throughout the three 
kingdoms and the colonies newspapers and magazines without the 
help of the Post Office ; although, if the Post Office would co-operate, 
things would be still better than they are. Nowhere else is so complete a 
system of trains, steamers, agencies, and distributors placed so com- 
pletely at the service of the producers. It enables the traveller to buy 
a halfpenny London paper for a halfpenny, as well in York, or 
Dublin, as in London; and it ensures the paper’s arrival at the 
earliest possible moment. In Germany and France the state of 
affairs is, as a rule, very different. The price of a Paris newspaper 
is, with remarkably few exceptions, greater in the provinces than in 
the metropolis; and although a Berlin paper may not have any 
special provincial price affixed to it, the traveller will seldom succeed 
in procuring it at its published price if he be in Schleswig-Holstein, 
or on the Russian frontier. 

Having regard to these facts, and to the power and capital at the 
disposal of the proprietors of the great English newspapers of the day, 
I am convinced that the time has arrived when some such plan as I 
am about to describe can be carried out with great advantage, not only 
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to British readers and students, but also to the pockets of the adven- 
turers who may undertake it. 

I am the proprietor, I will imagine, of the Morning Bugle, a paper 
with a circulation of a quarter of a million copies a day, with its own 
special trains, paper and ink factories, and provincial agents, and 
with a huge staff. Who shall say but that I am also the proprietor 
—-for so runs the fashion nowadays—of a monthly magazine, and, 
perhaps, of two or three weekly journals? In short, I am Alfred 
Harmsworth, Arthur Pearson, George Newnes, or William Waldorf 
Astor—preferably the first; and I am going to become an English 
Philipp Reclam into the bargain. "What I purpose to do is to make 
this offer to my quarter of a million readers :-— 


“T have caused a series of fifty-two volumes to be printed in brevier type, on 
good paper. These books are of the size of Mr. Dent’s ‘‘ Temple Classics,” but 
are, in many cases, considerably thicker. They contain an average of 400 pages, 
some more, and some less. The total number of pages in the fifty-two volumes is 
therefore about 20,000. The books are exclusively works of reference, and among 
them are dictionaries, both English, pronouncing as well as etymological, and 
foreign ; all the leading languages, ancient and modern, being represented. There 
are also a dictionary of quotations, a dictionary of characters in fiction, dictionaries- 
of technical, trade, and commercial terms, a dictionary of dates, a dictionary 
of contemporary biography, and a complete encyclopedia. All these books, 
though in the nature of new editions or adaptions of old standard works, British 
or foreign, have been carefully brought up to date ; and they form a complete- 
reference apparatus for the student in almost every branch of knowledge. 

“The above books form “Series A” of my “General Library.’’ They are 
ready for delivery, but they are at present obtainable only by subscribers to- 
“Series B” as well. 

“ “ Series B” of my “General Library ”’ will also consist of fifty-two volumes, 
of the same size and average dimensions as the books of the earlier series. One of 
these volumes will be issued weekly throughout the coming year. The volumes 
will deal alternately with subjects mainly literary, and with subjects of a more 
technical or educational nature. Thus, for example, while the volume for the first 
week may be one of Thackeray’s novels or one of Schiller’s dramas, that for the 
second may be a book of memoirs, a book of travels, a treatise on some branch of 
chemistry, electricity, or mechanics, or even a grammar of a foreign language. 
Every book, however, will be complete ; reprints of standard works will be un- 
curtailed, and from the best texts ; and, where desirable, an index will be appended. 

“It is intended to issue every yeara fresh series of fifty-two volumes. Particu- 
lars of “ Series C ’’ will be made public later. 

“The terms of subscription for the two series ‘‘ A’ and ‘‘ B”’ areas follows :— 

In Paper Covers. Plainly bound in 
Neat Cloth. 

The 104 Volumes, containing a total of | £4 inone payment, | £6 in one payment, 

about 40,000 pages, delivered free in | or, 12s. now, and | or, 18s. now, and 


London, 52 volumes now, and theremain- | 6s. a month for 12 | 9s. a month for 12 


ing 52 volumes at the rate of one a week (or | months, making | months, making 


monthly) during the coming year. | £4 4s, £6 68. 

‘«T reserve to myself the right to offer for sale later any volume separately ; but, 
when I do so, the price will be very considerably enhanced. Only by subscribing 
for the whole 104 volumes of series ‘‘ A” and ‘ B”’ will it be possible to secure 
each of those volumes at an average price of about 10d. in paper, or 1s. 2d. cloth. 
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1t should be added that, both now and hereafter, the price of each volume is in- 
tended to bear a definite relation to the size of the book. The basis of computa- 
tion for volumes as issued to subscribers is, as in the case of Herr Reclam’s volumes, 
about 24d. per 100‘pages in paper covers. I believe that what a German publisher, 
without my producing and distributing machinery, has done with conspicuous 
success for the past generation, can be done by me even better during this new 
century.” 

That is, in brief, how I should attack the public if I were in a 
position to do so. If I were as successful as I think I should be, I 
should very greatly benefit myself. Even if I were far less successful, 
I should very greatly benefit my fellow countrymen. 

I must not here go into the details of the scheme, all of which, 
nevertheless, have been carefully thought out. I-may, however, say 
that my plans include the bringing up to date of various excellent 
works of reference and standard books which have ceased to be copy- 
right, and the making of arrangements for the collection, editing, 
and reprinting of much useful matter which appears from time to 
time in periodical literature, general and scientific, and which, in the 
ordinary course of events, is never published in any other form. In 
addition, I contemplate the permanent employment of a small staff 
of expert translators, and the offering to certain foreign writers of 
distinction of a modest royalty on translations of their works. 
Furthermore, I look forward to having to purchase a share in a few 
copyrights. 

It is no one’s interest to stand in the way of such an undertaking. 
The heart of the Postmaster-General ought to incline towards its 
promoter ; for the effect of improved education and more reading 
must be to increase the amount of business done by the Post Office. 
Nor should existing publishers of books be hostile. The “ General 
Library ” would assuredly produce an increased demand for books of 
all sorts, especially new ones, and would have the effect of introducing 
readers to fresh spheres, and of interesting them in new subjects, so 
creating a better demand for certain works which at present find but 
a very limited sale, 


Wo. Larrp Crowes. 
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OnLy a man who has been fettered by the restraints which are im- 
posed by conventionalism or by party spirit upon the free expression 
of the convictions that move his soul, can comprehend the felicity 
which I now experience in being permitted to state without let or 
hindrance the things which I know to be true. To write on Irish 
affairs in the organs of political parties is to have one’s wings clipped, 
and to be confined within the fences of the party garden ; to write 
on the same subject in an independent organ of opinion, to be allowed 
to say the thing that one will, is to soar into the large freedom of 
God’s Heaven, to circle in the illimitable spaces, to realise the ex- 
hilaration of a true freedom. It is perfectly Utopian to expect to be 
at liberty to state the truth on Ireland in party journals. This I 
declare emphatically as the result of a somewhat ample and intimate 
knowledge of Irish affairs and of the manner in which those affairs 
are manipulated by politicians for party (that is for their own) ends. 
For many years past free expression of opinion on Irish matters has 
not been suffered to exist either in Press or Parliament, or upon the 
platform ; and this is not only admitted, but asserted, in clubs, in 
market places, and in social circles. If the men who understand 
these questions would insist upon having full liberty to speak the 
truth with regard to them, to state what they know and have seen 
and handled, and if they would talk as frankly and candidly and 
unrestrainedly in public as they do in private, we should have a 
much healthier state of opinion than we have at present. To ascer- 
tain the truth upon any great subject, simple process as it seems to 
be, is almost an impossibility, and this is pre-eminently the case as 
regards things Irish ; but even this is easy compared with the further 
task of making the truth known to others after one has ascertained it 
by personal inquiry and examination. 

My object in writing this paper is to enable the average English- 
man, who knows little of Irish affairs, and cares less, to comprehend 
the gravity of the issues involved in what is termed the Irish question, 
and to arouse him to a sense of the duty which he owes both to 
Ireland and to Great Britain with regard to this subject. Designedly 
I make what I have to say elementary, going down to the ABC 
of the matter, and I do so because the ignorance of the average 
Englishman upon this subject is abysmal and phenomenal; the pro- 
fundity of that ignorance can be plumbed only by those who have 
lived in Ireland all their lives (of whom I am not one), or by those 
who have made a sojourn in Ireland more than once or twice in order 
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to make a special study of the political and social conditions which 
there exist, and of these I am one. What I here say is the result of 
my own investigation in all parts of Ireland, not only within the past 
few weeks, but also at other times during the past dozen years. 

It is quite true that the Irish question has been over much with 
us ; but it has been one side of the Irish question mainly, the side of 
the Nationalist rebel, of the dishonest Land Leaguer, of the fanatical 
Papist majority, whose only idea of using the political power with 
which they have been (as I think unwisely) endowed is to make it 
an engine for despoiling, degrading, and ultimately destroying the 
loyal Protestant minority, who in the main are the owners both of 
the land and of all that is most valuable in Irish commerce. The 
case of those who have constituted “the English garrison ”—a proud 
title of honour, surely !—has scarcely been heard at all, though they 
have been robbed, persecuted, insulted, dishonoured and wronged, 
as certainly no other class ever were under British rule. Their sin 
is that they are the minority, and the loyal minority ; absolutely no 
other crime can be brought home to them; they have been sacrificed, 
even by Conservative Governments, as every minority will be sacri- 
ficed in these days, unless it fights fiercely and doggedly for its 
rights, simply because they cannot command so many votes as their 
adversaries. If there is any class in the world which England ought 
to succour and uphold unquestionably it is that class which has fought 
her battles, upheld her flag, and defended her citadel in Ireland. 
Yet so have we inverted things under the blinding influence of party 
passion that we are actually coming to look upon this title of “ the 
English garrison ” as one of reproach. ll honour to men who have 
been loyal and staunch to England in dark and rebellious times ! 
That the British Parliament should have forsaken and betrayed such 
a class, and left them a prey to their enemies, and the Empire’s 
enemies, is a dark blot on our escutcheon. 

The situation in Ireland is anomalous and paradoxical, critical and 
ominous, charged with dynamic and explosive elements which are 
for the time quiescent, but which may at any moment burst forth 
into volcanic fury, spreading over the fair face of the Emerald Isle 
a stream of desolating fire more deadly than the lava of Etna or 
Vesuvius. It is a situation so extraordinary that only itself can be 
its parallel ; and, as it has had no precedent in any civilised country, 
it is devoutly to be hoped that it will have no counterpart. Had 
anyone ventured, twenty-five years ago, to predicate that such a con- 
dition of things would be created in Ireland as we now find to be 
actually in existence, he would have been laughed at as an idiot or 
a maniac. He would have been execrated as a calumniator and an 
enemy of England. On England’s behalf it would have been con- 
tended that she could never be guilty of such perfidy, such injustice, 
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such rapine, as would necessarily have been attributed to her in fore- 
casting such a policy and its effects. Nevertheless, what would then 
have been scouted as an impossibility has now come to be actual fact, 
and that in the short space of a quarter of a century. During that 
quarter of a century legislation for Ireland has bulked large both 
in Parliamentary proceedings and on the Statute Book, with the 
result that, after all this experimenting, and botching, and bungling, 
England finds Ireland a bigger handful than ever. It is a situation 
full of danger, though the danger counts for less than nothing in 
comparison with the dishonour. 

It is not my purpose to spin theories or to weave fictions; the 
matter is too serious for that. I set down here, in sober words, what 
{ have seen and heard in Ireland within the last three months, though 
it may be amplified, coloured, checked, by what I learned in that 
country during two previous visits in what Loyalists pathetically 
call “the bad times,” when the deadly machinery of the Land 
League was in full blast. I have talked face to face with the men 
who know, who have seen, and felt, and handled, who have endured 
and suffered, and whose testimony, therefore, is more weighty than 
all the speeches of political placemen either in Parliament or on the 
party platform. 

Nor am I concerned to serve any set of principles, any political 
system, any party organisation. Party has been, and is, the curse 
of Ireland. “A plague on both your Houses!” Both parties 
have used the people of Ireland as pawns in the political game; 
both have sacrificed the Loyalists in order to propitiate the Rebels. 
And, if the truth must be told in the matter, the Unionists have been 
more guilty in this respect than even the Radicals. Every tree pro- 
duces fruit after its kind. Men do not gather grapes of thorns nor 
figs of thistles. Nor do reasonable men look to the Radicals for 
justice to property owners, or for the protection or amplification of 
the citizen’s freedom. But they do look for these things from those 
who claim to be regarded as Conservatives. When the Radical- 
Socialists were confiscating property, limiting and destroying liberty, 
those who possess property and love liberty said: ‘‘ The cure for all 
this is to place in office the Conservatives, who are pledged to respect 
proprietorship, and to enlarge, and not restrict, freedom.” By 
dint of strenuous labour and serious sacrifices they did place the 
Conservatives in office, but only to find that Loyalists, property- 
owners, and lovers of freedom fared worse under the Conservatives 
than they had done under the Radical-Socialists. It was a case of 
exchanging Solomon for Rehoboam. The thought, the reason, the 
intelligence, the wealth, the commerce, the vital interests of the 
nation, material and moral, waited upon the Conservative party and 
said: “Thy predecessor made our yoke grievous now, therefore, 
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ease thou somewhat the grievous servitude of thy predecessor, and 
the heavy yoke that he put upon us, and we will serve thee. We 
have awaited thy coming with large hopes; we have hailed thy 
advent with great joy, as an oppressed people hail a Deliverer ; 
now, therefore, let our desires be fulfilled, and our emancipation 
accomplished.” And the Conservative party, elated with its triumph, 
proud of its achievements in ousting and humbling its foes, intoxi- 
cated with dreams of yet larger success, and strong in its conscious- 
ness of security, knit its brows and replied haughtily: ‘“ My little 
finger shall be thicker than my predecessor’s loins. For whereas 
he put a heavy yoke upon you, I will put more to your yoke. He 
chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” 
And the unfortunate Loyalists of Ireland, at any rate, have found 
that the Rehoboam of Tory Democracy has been as good—or as bad 
—as its word. 

Ireland is, and has been for twenty-five years past, in a state of 
flux. Its politics, like its native bogs, have been shifting, treacherous, 
affording no solid foothold or foundation. The curse of the country 
as regards legislation, especially land legislation, is that finality 
is never attained. Absolute finality is, of course, not to be looked 
for in politics; but in economic science we have a right to look 
even for absolute finality. And, in fact, we shall have it whether 
we look for it or not; for the fact that two and two make four 
is absolute, ultimate, final; we can never get beyond it or alter it. 
And the great economic laws are just as fixed and absolute, and it is 
just as impossible to change or thwart them. 

Even in politics, however, we are entitled to expect relative 
finality, reasonable finality, especially in those regions where poli- 
tics impinge upon economics. But in Ireland there is not even 
comparative finality ; no resting place is ever reached where men 
can say: “ Now at last we have something to build upon; here is 
solid ground.” Everything is in a state of flux. Economically 
the ground is like unto quicksands, which change their position with 
every political wind and tide, so that where men walked on ¢erra 
Jirma yesterday, they sink up to the ears to-day, and are well-nigh 
engulfed altogether. 

Now it is an axiom that nothing is so fatal to industry as in- 
security. Once let that frost nip the root of enterprise, and it will 
wither and die. Agriculture is the one great industry of Ireland, 
even as it is also of England, only more so, for in large parts of 
Ireland it is the only industry. This is surely a commanding reason 
why statesmen should have been at especial pains to preserve that 
confidence which alone can make Irish agriculture flourish. Instead 
of taking this course they have taken precisely the opposite. If they 
had deliberately and of malice aforethought intended to destroy Irish 
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agriculture, they could have employed no more effectual means of 
doing so than those which they have pursued. Yet possibly they 
meant well; their motives may have been good enough; but they 
were short-sighted, or they were so puffed up with a sense of their 
own power that they believed themselves to be equal to the task of 
reversing the laws of the Creator Himself. 

If I were asked to state in one sentence what is the root cause of 
the chief ills of Ireland, I should say it is this: THAT THERE Is 1N- 
CESSANT ConF.ictT BETWEEN Economic Law AND PoniricaL Ext- 
GENCY ; AND THAT Economic Law 1s, From Morives or Pouiticat. 
EXPEDIENCY, INTERFERED WITH, AND, AS FAR AS POSSIBLE, THWARTED. 
And this is a sphere in which there ought to be no conflict, or even 
friction, for politics ought to be the handmaid of economic science, 
and not economic science the slave of politics. 

Mr. Gladstone began the evil work (as I regard it) in 1870 by his 
first Irish Land Act, which was to establish everything on a firm 
basis in a new earth, but which unsettled everything so completely 
that nobody has ever been able to settle them since. In his pre- 
sumption—for surely it could have been no less—that statesman 
airily undertook to abolish Political Economy to Saturn. But Poli- 
tical Economy, like Wisdom, is justified of its children, and sooner 
or later it will have its revenge. It needs no extraordinary prescience 
to perceive that even now Political Economy is mocking and laugh- 
ing at the puny efforts of politicians in Ireland, and is calling into 
existence forces which will crumble their ambitious handiwork into 
dust. After Land Tenure Acts and Land Purchase Acts have had 
their day the old conditions will reappear; a new race of land- 
owners will come into being, who will add acre to acre and farm to 
farm, form large estates, and drive out the peasant proprietors; and 
once again the land will be owned by lords and tilled by tenants. 
But the new landlords will be a hundredfold worse than the old ones. 

When Mr. Gladstone said: “There shall be no free trade in land, 
the principal commodity in Ireland;” when the people of England 
allowed him to embody that dictum in legislation, then the seed was 
sown from which we have since reaped, and are now reaping, so bitter 
a harvest. ‘‘ Here are ten men, each willing—and able—to give one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year for this farm ; you shall not let it 
to one of them; but I will make you let it to some other man for 
one hundred pounds a year.” There was the germ of all the mis- 
chief. Freedom once taken from landlord and tenant, the blind and 
brutal force of a mechanical law substituted for the voluntary action 
of free agents, nothing could save Ireland from convulsions, disease, 
and misery. 

One wrong step necessitates a second, a third, a whole series. Mr. 
Gladstone had no intention of tampering any further with Irish 
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land laws when he assumed office in 1880, yet in 1881 another Land 
Act was passed. In 1887 a third Land Act followed, and its authors, 
the Conservative Government of the day, did what Mr. Gladstone 
always refused to do, indeed always repudiated as preposterous, that 
is, they admitted the Irish leaseholders to the Land Court, or, in 
other words, they enabled them to break their contracts with their 
landlords in order to put money into their own pockets. Lastly, 
came the Land Act of 1896, another Conservative measure, in some 
respects the most mischievous of all. 

Did these Acts suffice? Nothing of the kind. Purchase Acts 
were demanded, under which Irish farmers should be empowered to 
purchase their farms on the most favourable terms by the aid of 
British credit and British capital. Since 1885 four of these Acts 
have been passed, and British money to the amount of nearly fifty 
millions sterling has been devoted to carrying out their provisions. 
Still those who have clamoured for land legislation are not content ; 
they loudly cry for more. In the House of Commens we have 
William O’Brien taunting the Government that they are forced to 
bring in still another Land Bill, and we have Mr. T. W. Russell 
and the entire Nationalist party coolly asking the British people to 
supply another hundred and fifty millions sterling for the purpose of 
driving out of Ireland the very people who have been loyal to the 
British flag, and settling upon their estates men the majority of whom 
have been rebels, traitors, and the-implacable enemies of England in 
every crisis of her history. So it has been for twenty-five years past ; 
no sooner has one Act passed than there has been a demand for 
another; disturbance, dislocation, uncertainty, have prevailed every- 
where. And so it is to-day. No man connected with agriculture in 
Ireland knows what a session may bring forth. Anything better 
calculated to cut the nerve of endeavour cannot be conceived. 

Now look at one or two illustrations of the manner in which 
Economic Law and Political Opportunism conflict with each other in 
Ireland. 

Ireland is eminently a grazing country. Large tracts of it are 
fit for nothing but grazing. If it were used as it ought to be 
used, if it were made the best of economically, it would be to a 
great extent a country of immense grazing farms. Stock raising 
would be the staple industry. Men with brains and capital would 
go to Ireland to ranch as they now go to Texas and the Argen- 
tine Republic. Close at hand are the great markets of England 
ready to take all the beef, mutton, bacon, lard, butter, poultry eggs, 
and so on, that Ireland can produce. Nothing would pay Irish 
producers so well as these commodities. Why are they not produced 
in great and ever greater quantities ? Because economics are strangled 
by politics. The politicians and the leagues of Ireland execrate the 
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man who grazes and breeds stock on a large scale as an enemy of 
their country; they boycott him and make his life a misery. Yet 
if ranches were formed as I suggest, and cattle breeding were made 
the chief industry, as many people would live out of the land as live 
out of it now, and they would live far better, while the amount of 
money coming into Ireland would be quadrupled. Scotsmen, with 
their usual shrewdness, are finding out the possibilities of Ireland as 
a cattle rearing country and are exploiting them to the utmost. 
They brave the hostility of their Irish neighbours; they plod along 
steadily ; and they are making fortunes. There are parts of Ireland 
where cattle can graze out in the fields all through the winter, and 
can be fattened upon grass alone. A gentleman told me the other 
day that he had sent cattle to exhibitions in England which had never 
touched oil cake, but had been fed upon grass and nothing but grass. 
Of course such cattle make the best of meat. Let British agriculturists 
reflect what all this means. 

Take, again, the question of labourers’ cottages. Economically, of 
course, a working man who is placed in a new and comfortable 
dwelling ought to pay such a rent as will cover,reasonable interest on 
the outlay and repay the principal in a term of years. Use the credit 
of the State to get money at low interest by all means; but having 
done that, then fix the rent at such a figure that no loss falls upon 
the State, that is upon the thrifty and industrious taxpayer. 

But what do we see in Ireland? In the county of Cork labourers 
have a new cottage and half-an-acre of land for ninepence a week, 
and there is often great difficulty in getting the ninepence. When 
it is got, does it cover interest on the outlay? By no means. In 
many districts there’s a big balance on the wrong side every year for 
the rate-payers in general to make good, often amounting to hundreds 
of pounds for a single union; that is to say, people other than 
labourers have to pay their own rent and then help to pay the 
labourer’s as well. 

Not content even with this, the law has recently been so altered as 
to enable local authorities to attach an acre of land to these labourers’ 
cottages, a provision which will work much evil, since the peasant 
who has an acre thinks he is quite a farmer, refuses to work as a 
labourer, and settles down to live on his “ farm,” chiefly on potatoes; 
in other words, our wise legislators, in defiance of every principle of 
political economy and of common sense, are reproducing the very 
conditions which caused the terrible famine in Ireland. To com- 
plete the picture it is only necessary to add that the land for labourers’ 
cottages can be taken by compulsion from the landlord’s estate. 

Another illustration of the same character is supplied by the New 
Department of the Irish Government of which we have heard so 
much lately, and of which Mr. Horace Plunkett is the President. A 
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lecture explanatory of the functions and powers of this department was 
recently being delivered in the principal towns of Ireland, by autho- 
rity, and I went to hear it in Waterford. It proved to be an 
elaborate plea for further State aid in the economic development of 
Ireland. Although I knew that the State had done a great deal to 
restrict and cripple private enterprise in Ireland—or, in other words, 
that Socialist legislation had gone far to sap the independence and 
individuality upon which all strength of character depends—until I 
heard this lecture I had no idea that the evil had struck its roots so 
deeply and widely. 

What effect the molly-coddling policy of our politicians has upon 
Irish character and enterprise may be judged from one fact mentioned 
by this lecturer—who, by-the-bye, was at some pains to point out 
that though England trusted for economic and commercial success to 
private enterprise, individual initiative, and personal energy, she 
stood practically alone, and therefore was of little account, since 
France, Denmark, Germany, and other continental nations looked to 
the State for aid in the development of their resources. The fact 
mentioned was this. It seems that they have in Dublin a great 
vegetable market, covering from two to three acres, which was 
specially built a few years ago in order to secure a plentiful, constant, 
and cheap supply of vegetables. But though they have got the 
market they have not got the vegetables, and Dublin still suffers from 
a lack of them. Why? Is it because there is no land on which to 
grow vegetables? There is land in abundance. Is it because there 
are no farmers? In Ireland the people are mostly farmers. Is it 
because there is no demand? The demand is great, urgent, and con- 
stant. And yet, according to this authority, the markets are allowed 
to stand almost empty as far as home-grown vegetables are concerned. 
What is the reason ? Simply this, that the cultivation of vegetables 
requires skill, patience, and vigilance, and the Irish cultivator either 
cannot or will not manifest those qualities. In order to get your 
vegetables you must first get the man to produce them. It isthe 
man that Ireland wants—always and at every point the man. And 
she is not going to get the man through legislation. 

What can be done with, or for, people who neglect natural 
opportunities in this way? Here are crowded cities and towns, 
opening their capacious mouths for the products of the soil, and 
offering solid ready cash in return. Here are the soil and all 
necessary natural conditions, and yet these commodities are not 
raised from the soil. 

One provision of the legislation which has constituted this New 
Department is so extraordinary that it is almost impossible to believe 
that it can have been passed by a British Parliament, since it binds 
Parliament to pay for any number of things at the mere caprice of 
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Irish farmers. Suppose, for example, that half-a-dozen farmers were 
to represent to the Department that there was no convenient train 
for bringing vegetables into Cork, Belfast, or Dublin markets at an 
early hour in the morning, and to demand that such a train should 
be started, the Department would have no option (according to this 
lecturer) but to subsidise the railway company to run such a train. 
Six men could compel a public authority to incur that expense under 
some provision of this Act which relates to the “ transportation of 
produce.” ButI take it that even the Department would require 
a guarantee that there were actually vegetables in existence to be 
transported. And at the rate things are going now it will be a long 
while before special trains are required in Ireland for the conveyance 
of horticultural produce. 

Again, it appears that Irish Agriculturists can, under this new 
Act, demand to be supplied with any information relating to agri- 
culture, horticulture, forestry, and a number of other things. 
Suppose that the latest scientific knowledge on potato culture is 
required. The Department might send invesiigators all over the 
world to study the cultivation of the potato on all soils and under 
all conditions ; bacteriologists might be employed to examine diseased 
potatoes; all these specialists might be engaged for years, at very 
high rates of pay, and all the money would have to be paid by 
Parliament without question. 

So, as to the cattle plague, the creamery system of producing 
butter, and the consequent effect upon calves and the breed of cattle. 
Commissions could be sent to Denmark, the United States, anywhere 
and everywhere, to investigate these questions, and whatever the 
expense Parliament has got to pay it without demur. 

If some of these Commissions are not sent out soon it will be a 
marvel, for there never was a finer opportunity presented to a body 
of men for creating an army of well paid officials at the public 
expense. The matter would not come before Parliament; it can all 
be done under the powers of this New Department; all Parliament 
has got to do with it is to pay the bills. 

Thus we see that a machinery has been started in Ireland which 
automatically extracts money from the pockets of the taxpayer of 
England and Wales and Scotland, as well as of Ireland, purely for 
the benefit of one particular class, and that class the very one which 
so neglects its chances that it won’t grow vegetables to supply the 
need at its own door. It is all quite in keeping with the other 
wonderful legislation to which I have referred, and which could 
never have been passed in any country unless politicians had first 
made up their minds to ignore the plainest laws of economic science. 
And it is all a melancholy proof of the fact that even the so-called 
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leaders of the Irish people are blind, and that they are walking, and 
bidding the people to walk, in the bad old way. 

Any comparison made between the peasant farmers of Ireland and 
those of Denmark, France, Germany, &c., is misleading ; and for this 
reason among others: that the peasantry of those countries work, 
and work hard, from earliest daylight till after dark. They make 
the most of the land and out of it; they are always studying to 
improve their soil, their cattle, their implements ; they are cleanly, 
thrifty, industrious, energetic, upright. Where these qualities are 
found State aid is not needed; even if it is given it will but sup- 
plement and not destroy personal independence. - But where these 
qualities do not exist in a healthy degree, as they certainly do not 
among the farmers of the South and West of Ireland, they can 
never be called into being by legislation. Acts of Parliament may 
create a new Department, but they cannot create new qualities of 
character; and without these little that is effective can be done for 
Ireland. 

Another impressive illustration of the way in which sound prin- 
ciples of economic and social science are sacrificed to political 
expediency in Ireland may be found in the sphere of Local Govern- 
ment. There were a hundred reasons grounded in economic truth, 
in social justice, and in moral obligation, why the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1898 should never have been passed; there was only 
one reason why it should be passed, and that was the motive of 
pleasing, pampering, and satisfying O’Brien, Davitt, Redmond, 
Dillon, and Co. Such an Act could never have been passed by 
any Government which was really concerned to preserve the Union, 
or which had one shred of regard for the Loyalists of Ireland ; for 
the Government knew that the immediate and inevitable result of 
that Act would be the exclusion of all Loyalist property-owners, of 
practically all the landlords, from a share in the management of 
local affairs, although they paid most of the rates. That the Govern- 
ment foresaw this result of the Act is evident from the arrangement 
which was made to relieve the landlords of their share of the Poor 
Rate, which amounted to some £300,000 a year. Just think of a 
Conservative Government deliberately passing such an Act in the 
interest of the disloyal Nationalists, well knowing that it would have 
the effect of driving the whole of the Loyalists out of public life! 
Imagine a parallel case in Great Britain. Suppose that the present 
Government, in order to conciliate a subversive Socialist League 
which, under the leadership of John Burns, Dr. Clifford, G. Ber- 
nard Shaw, Sidney Webb, and others like them, was defying the 
Government, paralysing the law, committing outrages upon property 
and its owners, and terrorising the whole population, were to pass an 
Act, or a series of Acts, which should have the effect of depriving 
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all property-owners and employers of twenty-five per cent. of 
their possessions and handing it over to their workmen and 
tenants, and that as the result of this Act all the men who were on 
the side of law and order and common honesty were excluded from 
the magisterial bench, turned off the Boards of Guardians, driven 
out of the County Councils, and made virtually pariahs and outlaws ? 
What state of things should we have in England then? Try to 
conceive it, and then remember that your conception faithfully repre- 
sents the actual condition of things in Ireland to-day. By the Local 
Government Act all power over local and county matters was trans- 
ferred at one swoop from the upper classes, who paid most of the 
rates, to the lower classes who, in spite of their numbers, paid the 
smaller share of the rates. The illiterate majority who had been 
given supreme control over political affairs by Household Suffrage, 
and who had grossly abused their political power to damage pro- 
perty-owners and fill their own pockets, as well as to injure Eng- 
land, were under this Local Government Act accorded a position 
equally predominant as regards local affairs. At the first County 
Council election almost every Unionist and landowner was rejected ; 
magistrates, peers, members and chairmen of Boards of Guardians, 
that is to say, the men who had the largest experience of local affairs, 
and who were the most vitally interested in them in a pecuniary 
sense, were placed in a position of ignominy at the bottom of the 
poll, simply because they refused to pledge themselves to vote for 
Home Rule. Here, as elsewhere, they suffered persecution and 
humiliation on account of their loyalty to England and the Union. 
Ireland, so far as Local Government is concerned, has been placed 
entirely under the control and at the mercy of the Nationalists, 
which is only another way of saying that the United Irish League is 
supreme in this sphere. Talk of Tammany and New York! Cer- 
tainly the power of Tammany and of Boss Croker is not greater than 
the power of Boss O’Brien and his League. 

The effect of this new system of Local Government has been to 
ostracise an entire class, and that class the one which stands for 
freedom, honesty, progress, Protestantism, and the Union with 
England. More than one Irish gentleman owning considerable 
estates, holding the commission of the peace, and having an experi- 
ence of thirty or forty years in local affairs in the district where he 
resides, has said to me recently: ‘“ Look at the painful position that 
a man like myself is placed in at the present time in Ireland. Every 
office that I held has been taken from me. I am not allowed to sit 
on any Boards or to take part in the local government of the country, 
though I pay very heavy rates, and though I am willing to place my 
services at the disposal of the community. I am rejected, boycotted, 
indignities are heaped upon me, because I am loyal to the Union and 
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to the English Government. Unless I turn Home Ruler I have no 
chance whatever of again taking any part in public affairs.” Will 
such men consent to turn Home Rulers? A few of them have done 
so, and perhaps it is no wonder. Certainly the British Government 
gives them no encouragement to remain Loyalists. 

Nevertheless, I don’t think that many of them will go over to the 
Nationalists. But what about their sons? Are they likely to be as 
staunch to the English connection as their fathers were? By no 
means. Why should they? ‘They will succeed to estates which 
have been rendered practically worthless by legislation initiated by 
English, even by Conservative, Governments; they will perceive that 
the steadfast loyalty of their fathers availed them nothing, but that 
they were sacrificed for political reasons to gratify the rebellious and 
disloyal ; and on all these accounts they will bear the English people 
and their Governments a heavy grudge. Under these circumstances 
it is not unlikely that many of them will throw in their lot with the 
Nationalists, thinking very reasonably that they cannot be treated 
worse than their fathers were ; a large number will no doubt realise 
what little they can on their estates, and turn their faces towards a 
new country, leaving their curse both upon Ireland and upon Eng- 
land; the few richer ones may, for the sake of family tradition, 
remain Loyalists still. For the life of me I cannot see what induce- 
ment the children of the average Irish landlord have to respect or to 
love England, or to remain loyal to the Union. It is just possible 
that England’s worst trouble over this whole business will begin when 
the present generation of Irish landlords has died out and has been 
replaced by its successors. 

The Irish landowners are a despondent class ; almost toa man they 
are pessimists. No wonder. They are sullen, angry, sore. Men 
who have been betrayed, wounded in the house of their friends, 
deserted by those whose battles they have fought, naturally smart 
under a sense of wrong. They keenly resent their treatment. Their 
contemptuous treatment by the brothers Balfour—especially by 
Gerald ; the insult offered to them by Mr. Horace Plunkett, when he 
appointed as the Secretary of his New Department Mr. Gill, who 
had taken an active part in the Plan of Campaign—a scheme for 
robbing landowners, and the attempted justification of this appoint- 
ment on the ground that no man so competent as Mr. Gill could be 
found among the million and a-half Loyalists of Ireland, though 
they have produced a Goldsmith, a Burke, a Wellington, a Dufferin, 
a Wolseley, and a Roberts; the appointment to a County Court 
Judgeship of Mr. Arthur O’Connor, who was condemned in the 
Report of the Parnell Commission ; and, lastly, the scandal that a 
raucous and blatant enemy of England, like Mr. T. M. Healy, should 
have more influence with a Conservative Government than any or all of 
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its Loyalist supporters in Ireland, an influence so great indeed that 
it is openly declared that for years past Mr. Healy has been virtually 
Chief Secretary for Ireland—all these things rankle, and burn, and 
blister in the minds of those who have borne the burden and heat of 
the day in Ireland during the fierce battles which have been fought 
for the Union. Men who have been thus wronged do not’ calmly 
measure their words ; besides this, it is the nature of the Irishman to 
embellish and exaggerate, and for all this due allowance must be 
made in listening to the Irish Loyalists as they unfold the tale of 
their sufferings. One Irish landowner whom I saw at the Carlton 
Club summarily declared with regard to his class: “The poor divils 
are all ruined now, anyhow; nothing can be done for them; their 
only chance of getting a little bit of something out of their property 
is to take whatever is offered to them and be off.” Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s last Land Act was the last straw. It seemed strange to 
hear Mr. Gerald Balfour denounced within the sacred precincts of the 
chief temple of Conservatism as the very worst Chief Secretary for 
Ireland since the Act of Union. The gentleman in question, who is 
an old man, declared that he had seen a great many Irish Secretaries, 
but never one so ineffably incompetent as Gerald Balfour. 

This opinion with regard to Mr. Gerald Balfour is very general in 
Treland. It was most emphatically endorsed by another Irish land- 
owner with whom I had a long conversation, who is himself a practical 
farmer, who is connected with many of the first families both of 
Ireland and of Great Britain, and who is also a capable man of 
business, having acted for many years as a director of large com- 
mercial concerns especially connected with agriculture. Not only 
so, but he takes a prominent and active part in politics in London, 
where he has done much for the Unionist and Conservative cause. He 
told me that he had thrown himself into English politics years ago, 
because he strongly held the view that Irish landowners ought to 
exert themselves to make the British public acquainted with the true 
state of affairs in Ireland. ‘ We wanted to bring in a party,” said 
he, “who would do justice to us in Ireland. We did bring them in. 
What's the result? Why, that they have treated us worse than the 
Radicals ever did. We should have been far better off if we had 
gone over to the Home Rulers years ago. Justin McCarthy once 
said to me that we ought to make terms with him and his followers, 
for they would be disposed to meet us fairly, and he foretold that if 
we refused to do this our own party would throw us over. And, by 
Jove! it hascome true. They have thrown us over. I can tell you 
that I have heard Irish Loyalist landowners declare in the Kildare 
St. Club itself, that if they were younger they would throw in their 
lot with the Nationalists in order to save their property.” 

Irish landowners are utterly without hope as regards the present 
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condition of Ireland and its future. They say there is not a single 
man in the Cabinet who understands Ireland or cares one jot about 
it; and that, as for members of Parliament, they are either equally 
ignorant and indifferent, or else they are expecting something from 
the Government, and are therefore afraid to speak the truth. I was 
astonished to find that many of them hold the view that Mr. Arthur 
Balfour is no better than his brother Gerald, where legislation for 
Ireland is concerned. They agree that Mr. Arthur Balfour was an 
efficient and successful Chief Secretary (though, by-the-bye, I met 
with one Conservative landowner who vigorously asserted that John 
Morley was the best Chief Secretary that Ireland ever had), but that 
was because the duties of the office at that time were mainly 
executive in their character, and consisted in suppressing the Land 
League and protecting life and property rather than in devising 
remedial and constructive legislation. 

“These Scotsmen are curiously selfish,’ remarked one of these 
Trish landowners to me. ‘“ When once they have attained their 
ambition, got into the position they desired, and served their own 
purposes, you cannot move them to be earnest about anybody else. 
Mr. Balfour, as Leader of the House, cares for nothing but to get 
his business through with as little friction as possible, and his fol- 
lowers are afraid to oppose or thwart him in any way, lest their own 
prospects should be endangered. If it is necessary to sacrifice us 
Loyalists in order to propitiate the Nationalists and to prevent public 
business being blocked, then he will sacrifice us without the slightest 
compunction. So we are between the Devil and the deep sea. Our 
own party will do nothing for us; they will rather work with our 
enemies against us for the sake of making things comfortable all 
round.” 

These remarks set me thinking. I could not help asking myself 
what the position of Ireland would have been if, during the last 
fifteen years, its affairs had been as absolutely under the control of 
Englishmen as they have been under the control of Scotsmen. I 
trust I can recognise and appreciate the many valuable characteristics 
of Scotsmen, though I frankly confess that as an Englishman I 
have an old-fashioned idea that Englishmen have a better right to 
the highest places in the Government than Scotsmen, and that 
they will acquit themselves more capably and worthily in such 
positions during great national crises, at all events where exalted 
qualities of statesmanship are required, than Scotsmen will. Two of 
the very highest qualities of statesmanship are sympathy and 
courage; and these are the two qualities which have been pre- 
eminently needed in Ireland during the last twenty years; unfor- 
tunately they are also the two qualities which have been most con- 
spicuously lacking largely owing to the cold Scottish temperament. 
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Who had any sympathy with the landowning class in Ireland, 
who have been maligned and wronged as no other class ever was 
in the history of this nation? Many of them were widows and 
orphans, and these have been reduced to beggary, and are now 
dependent upon the charity of their friends for a crust of bread 
to keep them alive, and for second-hand clothing to cover them. 
As for courage, where are we to look for it when we see Government 
after Government filching one parcel of property after another from 
its rightful possessors in order to throw it to a scrambling multitude 
who have no claim to it whatever, just to keep them quiet ? 

Nine out of ten of the Irish landowners will assert in the most 
positive terms that their class is absolutely ruined. This, however, 
is hardly the case; things are not quite so bad as that. Never- 
theless, it is but sober truth to say that they have been placed 
on the very verge of ruin, that their fortunes are, so to speak, in the 
balance, and that a further inclination of the balance against them 
will topple them over into the abyss. On the other hand, if the 
balance is made to incline a little in their favour, their position 
would be improved, and they might hold on and gradually strengthen 
their position, and again recover much of their lost power. In 
fact, their position is critical, more critical now than it has ever been ; 
for if, after having their rents reduced by forty-two per cent., they 
are to suffer a still further reduction at the beginning of a second 
judicial term, and if no effort is to be made to recompense them in 
ether directions, they will soon become in very deed and truth 
utterly stripped and ruined ; they would be submerged and pass out 
of sight. 

Here let me remark that such men as the Duke of Abercorn, the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, the Marquis of Waterford, the Duke of 
Devonshire, and the Marquis of Londonderry are not, in my 
judgment, true representatives of Irish landowners as a whole, 
though it is to be feared that they are often taken to be so by the 
British public. Indeed, I am strongly of opinion that the cause of 
the Irish landowners has been deeply injured because it has been 
almost entirely represented before the English people by such men as 
those I have named. The Duke of Devonshire, Lord Londonderry, 
and Lord Lansdowne, are exceedingly wealthy men, and they have 
property in England which returns them such an enormous annual 
income that they could afford not only to do without any rent at all 
from their Irish property, but even to spend money upon it in order 
to keep it for residential and sporting purposes. Such men in no 
sense represent the average Irish landowner. What do they know 
about the trials and anxieties of the man who owns from a thousand 
to ten thousand acres, upon which heavy charges are laid in order to 
provide annuities for relatives, or to pay interest upon Government 
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advances, and the income from which, when these charges are met, 
is so small that it is only by the strictest economy that the landlord 
ean live and educate his children? Thousands of such men in 
Ireland, who were just able to make ends meet before they lost 
forty-two per cent. of their rental, have been plunged into what is. 


really most abject poverty by the legislation of the last twenty-five: 


years, and it is poverty of a far more painful character than that 
which has to be endured by those who are commonly spoken of as the 
poorer classes. The Duke and the two Marquises, to whom I have 
just alluded, are Members of the Cabinet, and yet they do nothing 
whatever to prevent the ruin of the poorer landlords by confiscatory 
legislation. ‘The reason may be found in the circumstances I have- 
named. 

Finally, the sacrifice of economic law to political exigency in 
Ireland is only too likely to receive further significant illustration 
in the new developments of Land Purchase which are looming up 
on the horizon. Another Scotsman, Mr. T. W. Russell, voices the 
modest demand of Irish Nationalists that a hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of solid British cash should be devoted to the noble purpose 
of forcibly expropriating Irish landowners, and of placing in the 
hands of Irish tenants a deadlier weapon against England and the 
Union than any that they have been able to wield heretofore. The 
Government announced in the King’s speech their intention of. intro- 
ducing a measure for facilitating voluntary Land Purchase. What does. 
that mean? Nobody knows. But it may safely be asserted that it is 
likely (if it ever sees the light) to afford another instance of the fatuity 
of politicians in striving to prevent the natural operation of economic 
law. It is declared that this measure is to be “strengthened” in 
consequence of the recent debate on compulsory Land Purchase, and 
Ministers are credited with the intention of proposing that the 
difference between what Irish landlords will take for their land, 
and what Irish tenants will give for it, is to be made up by the 
British taxpayer. Even this outrageous proposal would not be 
astonishing; nothing is astonishing nowadays. But if the 
representatives of British taxpayers agree to this they will agree 
to anything, and it will be quite hopeless to expect them to act 
rationally, at all events upon any subject where Ireland is concerned. 

Is there any future for Irish landlords? Mr. T. W. Russell 
coolly says that their fate is to be “squeezed out.” Well, we 
shall see. Some landowners with whom I have conversed are 
decidedly of opinion that all the honour and glory of landowning 
in Ireland has departed; its prestige is dead, and it is doubtful 
whether it can be revived; the landowner is looked down upon and 
despised, he is the most unpopular of men. Nevertheless, these 
men believe that there is a fine future for the Irish landowner as a 
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yeoman. The landowners must become yeomen farmers, and make 
up their minds to that, and if the English Government should not 
take any more of their property, but should prevent further injustice 
being done to them, they can hold out as yeomen, make a fair living 
for themselves and families, and do good service to the country. 
But as for anything like wealth or luxury, pride and power, there 
is no hope that they can again enjoy them. One gentleman told 
me that he did not expect his son, when he succeeded him, to get 
a penny out of the two estates; the only way in which the son, 
like the father, can live, is by active and constant labour as a 
farmer and stock breeder. If this gentleman is a fair type of the 
Trish landowners, it is obvious that they will neither be bought out, 
nor fought out, nor squeezed out, without considerable difficulty. 

One thing is quite clear; there is no greater social danger to a 
country than to have a large class of men who possess property, but 
who are debarred from taking that part in the social and political 
life of the country for which their education, and ability, and posi- 
tion naturally qualify them. Such men, if their talents cannot be 
properly employed, will degenerate into a class of idlers, volup- 
tuaries, or drunkards; they will have no inducement to do anything 
but indulge the lowest animal tastes, pamper their vices, and make 
themselves a misery and a curse to all around them. Nobody fore- 
saw this danger more clearly than Mr. Gladstone himself, for he 
said, in 1870, that the man who became a mere annuitant upon the 
land would lose all general interest in its prosperity, and then he 
added: “ The result would be a social revolution—a social revolu- 
tion in which the main characteristics would be the absolution of 
wealth and property from the performance of duty, and an addi- 
tion to that lounging class who are possessed of money and of 
nothing else.” 

Well, that social revolution is upon us in Ireland, that lounging 
annuitant class has been created, and these things have been done— 
such is the irony of events—largely as the result of the very legis- 
lation which Mr. Gladstone was at that time proposing. The Irish 
gentry and landowners have been reduced, as nearly as possible, to 
the condition of the French nobility immediately before the Revo- 
lution. The dangers which lurk in such a condition have been 
clearly pointed out by de Tocqueville, who, in his Ancien Régime, 
discusses the question, Why the Feudal Rights became more odious 
to the People of France than to any other People. He tells us that 
the French Noblesse had long ceased to exercise any influence in 
the government of the State ; that they had been excluded from any 
share in the administration of the province; that they had been 
superseded in the seat of justice; that the old Frank aristocracy had 
been reduced to insignificance. Meantime, one half of the soil of 
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France had passed into the hands of peasant proprietors, though it 
was still burdened with rents payable to this lounging nobility, as 
well as subject to the exercise of invidious rights which this nobility 
still enjoyed. Besides the Noblesse there were the Clergy. The 
French peasant proprietor was confronted by the Noble and the 
Priest. “‘ Wherever he went,” says De Tocqueville, “he met his 
troublesome neighbour, ever ready to interrupt his pleasure, to inter- 
fere with his industry, to devour his produce; and when he had 
finished with him, others, arrayed in black, presented themselves to 
deprive him of the choicest portion of his harvest. Figure to your- 
self the conditions, the necessities, the character, the passions of this 
man, and calculate, if you can, the treasures of envy and hatred 
which would be accumulated in his heart.” 

Have we not in Ireland to-day a state of things almost analogous 
to that which existed in France just before the Revolution ? Property 
divorced from duty is held by a very slender title ; its owners are 
placed in an invidious position; their very presence is apt to be 
resented as an abuse and a danger. The property owners of Ireland 
have been placed in this position by no fault or will of their own, but 
by the arbitrary action of English Parties and Governments. They 
are surrounded by wolves which have devoured part of their property, 
and are now angrily growling for more. Lord Dufferin foretold years 
ago that the inevitable end of all this Land Legislation would be 
further confiscation. He asked : ‘‘ What guarantee can any Govern- 
ment, or even Parliament, give that the income left to the victims of 
the three F’s would not in its turn be confiscated in whole or in part ? ” 
If history teaches anything it teaches that when the work of confisca- 
tion is once begun it will not cease until there is nothing left to 
confiscate. Rapine grows by what it feeds upon. So it was in 
France ; so it will be in Ireland unless there is a radical change in 
the attitude of our rulers. In part the landowner’s property has 
been confiscated in Ireland; there is continual clamour that the 
remainder should be confiscated. The outcry for a Compulsory 
Purchase scheme is really an outcry for the consummation of the 
process of confiscation. The Irish farming class having tasted blood, 
using the United Irish League as their engine, are fiercely agitating 
for the total expulsion of landlords from Ireland, partly because they 
regard them as parasites who devour what the farmer ought to have 
himself, and partly because as the “ English garrison,” they represent 
English authority. They will not be satisfied till the last trace of 
English institutions disappears from Ireland. The French Noblesse 
were obliged to fly beyond the Rhine to escape the fury and the 
malice of the proletariat ; the Irish annuitants will have to fly across 
the Channel or across the Atlantic for a similar reason, unless there 
is a very great change, and that forthwith. 

Grorrrey LancTort. 
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*““Wnuo can say? Only that which is written can be. But, between 
the S6k and the big mosque, I met three French poodles this morn- 
ing, and each one freshly and modishly shaven—pardieu !” 

I had but that moment landed from the little English steamer, 
and, to my surprise, had been greeted in Tangier’s barbaric custom- 
house by a journalist of some repute in Europe, a kindly cosmopolitan 
whom I had last seen, a year before, in the Plaza de Fernandos, 
Seville. His remark about French poodles was proferred by way of 
reply to my question : ‘ Well, and how goes the political game of grab 
in Morocco?” I smiled. 

“And what,” I asked, “is the Moorish view of this fashion in 
dogs?” My friend shrugged his elegantly-clad shoulders with 
oriental exaggeration. 

“Simply, my friend, that all things, the good, the bad, and the 
indifferent, are from Allah el Wahad (God the One), and cannot be 
otherwise. ‘The Moving Finger’—and ‘nor all the tears.’ But, 
Bism ’Illah, you should know the attitude!” 

My cosmopolitan friend, in his alert, bright way, assumed too 
much. No Westerner may truly know the attitude. Yet if they have 
not been lived wholly in vain, the last few years have brought to me 
some inkling of it, by the will of Allah, and by the mouths of Moors. 
And I am bound to admit that the inkling is not exhilarating to a 
lover of Morocco. 

Leaving my journalistic friend then, and followed by mine 
own particular rascal among Moors, Salaam Shatini, I wended my way 
over the familiar cobbles of the main street, past the great mosque, 
and so by the inner Sék to the abode of my trusted friend and 
counsellor, Haj Mohammed Mokdin—the F’keeh, ex-kadi, past master 
of Al Koran and its commentaries, and courtly, learned student in the 
book of Moorish life and affairs. Here disappointment stepped out 
to greet me, in the person of Haj Cassim, the third son of my old 
counsellor. His father, though advised of my coming, had been 
obliged to leave Tangier four days since, for the coast and Marrakish. 
It was an order. There was no gain-saying his Lord the Sultan’s 
message. The old scholar was needed at Court, and so for the time 
was lost to me. 

“But the Haj, my father, will send thee written word from the 
Court of Allah’s anointed, giving thee all news thereof. For that 
reason a swift courier went with him. Also, here be written pages 
for thy hand, the which held my father to his cushions for many 
hours upon the eve of his going hence.” 

Now, it was known to Haj Cassim that I lacked altogether under- 
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standing of the written word in Arabic, and so it presently fell out, 
when glasses of steaming, syrupy green tea had been served to us in 
the little patio, that the young man himself read for my edification 
the letter written by his father. Here then is my topical learning 
for your use, as I gleaned it in the mint-scented little patio of Haj 
Mokdin’s Tangier house, where one of the most scholarly and 
intelligent of Moors lives poorly, for the reason that he grinds 
no mercenary axe, and pursues ever knowledge rather than pelf or 
place. 


“To that Nazarene who is separated from the writer rather by race than in the 
spirit, by blood than in thought, and whose honourable name is inscribed here- 
over: greeting, salutation, and devout good wishes from Haj Mohammed Mokdin, 
by Allah’s mercy, student of His book and His works, in this curious Tangier of 
the borderland, where belief toucheth unbelief, and much trafficking maketh 
neither for wisdom or cleanliness. Bism ’Illah! 

** My son will have told thee of my absence and its cause. Being what I am, 
I grieve not for that which was written, yet heartily do I trust that it may prove 
Allah’s will that I may look upon thy face, in the calm, thinking hours of evening, 
after my return, im sha’ Allah, to Tangier. And now to give thee of the little 
that my mind hath of judgment, where the affairs of our Sunset Land are 
concerned. 

“To the mouse we may assume that no other matter hath so great an import as 
the movements of the cat. In the matter of the French encroachments in the 
south-east, I have to tell thee that, in my opinion, France is actually rather 
farther from (though apparently nearer) her desire, than at the period of your 
parting from me here, last year. It is true that, acting from that base she stole last 
year, Igli, France has occupied some thousands of men in the oases this winter, 
and finished her winter’s work by surrounding, but not occupying, Figuig. But 
this in truth is no more than a part of her admitted seizure of Igli. Figuig, 
though farther south, is no farther within our Lord’s boundaries, and indeed is 
less clearly, a portion of his realm. We of the Faith saw clearly last year, that 
the seizure of Igli was but the marking of a fandak and halting place on the road 
to Figuig, the which is now ripe fruit for French gathering. 

‘That is no great matter. There, on the border-line, where French protection 
hath long been a thing of common barter, and her influence necessarily strong, so 
much was to be expected. But far more was to be expected during this last 
winter. France’s 6,000 soldiers were there established ; before them the great 
Tafilalt oases, cradle of the reigning dynasty elevated by Allah. Much was 
expected I say, and with reason. And there has happened—nothing, my friend. 
And if you ask me how and why, I would say that now France is turning the 
first page in her real learning of the difficulties which do beset her path across 
this our Morocco. I would speak without malice, but with sorrow. The soldiers 
of France have suffered bitterly in a land they were not born to master by sheer 
force of arms. ‘ Remember our Lord Kitchener and the Dervishes,’ you would 
say. My friend, there be many and great differences, beginning with Figuig’s 
remoteness from such a highway as the Nile, and including this fact, not as yet 
known to Europe: the Moors of the desert shoot sitting or lying down, are past 
masters in ambush, cover-taking and the arts of harassing night attacks, in 
country every stone of which is known to their very horses, and unknown to the 
Christian. Your Lord Kitchener could never mow them down with his machine 
guns, for to be mown a crop must stand and be visible. Further, my friend, it 
is (more largely than ye of the north believe) the cause which decides the fight. 
In Egypt, the Mahdi was his own cause, placing himself before Islam. He invites 
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the Khedive and the Sultan of Turkey to acknowledge him. He fought not for 
Allah the One and his Prophet, but for the Mahdi. That was his loss and the 
loss of his followers. For in Islam there is but one banner which can so rally 
Believers that victory becomes theirs ; and that is the green banner of Islam 
itself. Khedive and Sultan both instructed Egypt that the Mahdi was a kharig, 
or pervert, an infidel, warring upon Islam. So Egypt fought him with your 
Lord Kitchener and his soldiers, and great was the fall of the Mahdi. But how if 
he had raised only the banner of Islam, fighting only to repel the infidel, a Jehad, 
and had fought always from cover, and never with his legions as standing crops 
for the scythes of your machinery. Think you, Muslim, Egypt had fought then 
under your Lord Kitchener and against Islam? Never! never! They had 
fought assuredly, and with your guns; but—pointed the other way, my friend. 
And what then of France’s Algerian legions? Believe thou me, France has been 
asking herself that question. 

‘** But France holds Algeria,’ you say. My friend, you see there the work, 
mot of a winter, but of over fifty years. And here is a point for thee in that 
matter, the which Europe knoweth not. Thou knowest that my friend, Wold 
Ayadda, the Adra Sheikh, receives some 500 dollars a month tribute from 
France, that he may maintain peace in his part of the territory called Algerian. 
There be others like him, a few. Now among all the common people in Algeria, 
and all save the learned and high officials in Morocco, the belief is firmly fixed that 
this is the basis of France’s occupation of Algeria. You cannot shake that 
conviction. ‘The Iand is ours, by Allah’s mercy, and belongs not at all to 
France ; as witness to these things, our chiefs are paid in great sums of tribute for 
permitting the French to reside and trade here.’ Thou seest the position, The 
facts are what thou wilt. I tell thee of the people’s fixed belief, for and by which 
they will fight. Hold thou that in thy mind while I tell thee why France hath 
not seized Figuig this winter by force of arms, though for the success of her 
plans, Figuig must presently become a station (terminus for the time) of her Ain 
Sefra railroad, the which, through Igli, is to drain the commerce of the desert 
and so starve our already hungering Morocco. 

**Thou knowest Haj Ali Aboutali, of the clacking tongue. That tongue of his 
hath made the French cold to him at last. Too many have learned of the blood- 
money earned four years back by Haj Ali, when he visited the Figuig oases by 
authority of France. France was troubled by the power of the great Figuig 
Shareef. Haj Ali bore papers to him. Haj Ali ate his bread as friend during 
two moons of rest and talk, there in Figuig. Onthe lastevening, Haj Ali mixed 
the tea. Inthe morning the Shareef sickened and died, warning his people of 
the cause thereof. The tea dregs, tested, proved the truth. Haj Ali was hotly 
pursued, but he had started, not that day, but over-night and upon picked horses, 
galloping for dear life, to—to collect his pay here in Tangier. Thou knowest 
he received his payment, and the Shareef troubled the infidels no more. 

“ Now, five days ago a cousin of Haj Ali’s arrived here from Figuig, and, over 
the good green tea, told me of this winter’s happenings there. Briefly, this is 
the way of it. General Risbourg reached the neighbourhood of Figuig, a gallant 
soldier, sick at heart and wearied to exhaustion by his advance through a country 
in which the wells upon his line of march were choked by retreating tribesmen 
who killed his animals by night and harassed him by day with many well-aimed 
bullets from invisible sources ; the whole in a climate which, even then, was a 
great affiction to white men from the north. The general decided to try amicable 
treaty with the Sheikhs of Figuig. Now, at that very time, the two great Filali 
Sheikhs were closeted together with an official messenger from their Lord and 
ours at Marrakish. The Sultan’s word was: ‘ Peace! War not yet upon the 
Christian dogs, for that were to disturb other affairs which I, thy Lord, have in 
hand. Fear not. The Lord of all Filalis hath his people in mind and in 
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safe keeping. Yet, for the moment it doth not suit thy Lord to show opem 
hostility.’ 

“It was an order. The Sheikhs were content ; their faith in their Lord 
strengthened. ‘Our Lord will come presently, with his armies,’ they said. 
‘Meanwhile a smile for the infidels; bared teeth, and open hands.’ Said 
another Sheikh: ‘Yes; bared teeth, and open hands. It is as well that 
the Christians should pay while we smile, Bim ‘Illah'’ And, while they 
talked together, General Risbourg’s messengers approached. Now the Figuig: 
Sheikhs wax fat and lazy, and the ornaments of their dancing girls come out of 
Algeria, paid for in French money. And France feels that the summer with- 
drawal of troops may be faced with complaisance. Bism ’Illah! Those who 
till the earth in France must needs pay for French vanity. It was written. 
And the tribesmen smile, for they have heard that, from the Gharb to the Atlas- 
word hath gone forth among the Kaids to collect the Harka tax and proceed with 
their men to er-Rabat, there to await our Lord the Sultan’s coming from 
Marrakish, on his way to the northern Court of Fez, whence, say the Tuat folk, 
he will assuredly descend in his might upon the oases, to sweep back the strug- 
gling tide of infidels from Algeria. They do not know, as I know, that the same 
orders have been issued three times in the last thirteen moons, whilst our Lord 
still bides at Marrakish. Above all, they know nothing of our young Lord, his 
Court, his new Wazeer, or the maze of Sus insurrection and Marrakish intrigue. 
For their sakes, as well as others, I would not have the Sheikhs learn of these 
matters yet awhile, for when they do, French money will be powerless to stay 
bloodshed in the Tuat.” 


At this stage the letter of my friend Haj Mokdin branched off into 


a vein more personal and less calculated, as I see it, to interest the- 


general reader. ‘Therefore I suppress the remainder of the good 


man’s epistle and proceed forthwith to the dispatch under his seal,. 


and of a later date which has since reached me from the Court at 
Marrakish, where Haj Mokdin now awaits the pleasure of his Lord 
and Allah’s chosen—Abd el AzizIV., the youthful head of this crum- 
bling realm. Haj Mokdin’s views, as given here, are not European. 
Yet they are vastly nearer to the best-informed European point of 
view than is the typical Moorish outlook, by token that Haj Mokdin 
is one of an ever-decreasing minority in this naturally blessed land of 
human poverty and national decadence; he is a broad-minded, 
observant and intelligent man of letters, void of the fanatic taint and 
mentally virile. It were hard to exaggerate in pointing out the sad 
and extreme rarity among latter-day Moors of minds like Haj 
Mokdin’s. Among European students of this people there are to be- 
found some optimistic enough to affirm that if in the person of 
any one Moor there could be found Haj Mokdin’s intellectual gifts, 
allied to individual ambition and the leader’s instinct, hope might 
reasonably be entertained of the building up from the present 
invertebrate ruin called Morocco, a new and living empire worthy of 
the powerful Moorish tradition. It is certain that even modern 
Moors will do much at the bidding of a genuine, live leader, having 
their own blood in his veins; and that at present, the listless body of 
the people altogether lacks a head. But, granting to them much 
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offensive and defensive potential vigour under inspired leadership, 
the open-minded student of this people must needs admit regretful 
dubiety if called upon to forecast their capabilities in the direction of 
peaceful self-administration. ‘Given the right leader,” says a Syrian 
friend of mine, who has handled human raw material in the desert, 
and knows his Arab as clubmen know Pall Mall, “the Moors 
might go anywhere ; aye, even into the citadels of Spain again, by 
virtue of guns, horses, and the banner of Islam. But, once there, 
they would fall to sleeping, singing and tea-drinking, till their 
prize was drawn from them again.” Truly the arts of peace form 
the one, the essential foundation upon which the fabric of a modern 
nation must rest; they form the binding mortar lacking which the 
winds of modern civilisation will inevitably set the bravest structure 
a-crumbling into decay. 

I pass over the somewhat unusually drawn-out preliminaries of Haj 
Mokdin’s letter from the royal city of Marrakish. The essence of it 
runs in thus wise :— 


‘* Here at the Court of our Lord is very much that grieveth me, and nought as 
yet that brings light to my heart. That our Lord has apparently forgotten 
having sent for Haj Mokdin is as nothing—a date-stone. That Allah’s chosen 
and those about him should forget the land of the Moors, its history and its 
present place upon the edge of disaster ; these be matters which grieve me more 
that any word of mine may tell. It is without doubt written, and the Will, yet 
—Bism ’Illah! I know something of the mass of my countrymen, and, in my 
heart’s heart I am made sick. 

‘* You know, my friend, that Mulai Hassan, the late Sultan, now occupying a 
high place in Paradise, was a strong man. Ah, how prettily he held the strings 
of Morocco’s main defences, the which, as you know, are the international 
jealousies of Europe! And more, he was a strong man in the administration of 
this land ; too wise to fancy he might rule by European methods, and, withal, 
wise and strong enough to glean what benefit he might from the wisdom of 
others, and to apply the same with a velvet-covered hand of very steel. Scarcely 
less strong was Ba Hamed, the chosen right arm of the Sultan. So strong and 
so resourceful, this great Wazeer, that when his Master died, while journeying, 
Ba Hamed kept the secret, bearing his Lord’s corpse in a litter, and ordering 
meals for the dead Sultan, through many days, till the safety of city walls was 
attained, the Court settled, and all things prepared for the proclamation of young 
Abd el Aziz’s accession. A great Wazeer, for Morocco, was Ba Hamed. And, 
up till the day of his death last year, he ruled Morocco, and the young Sultan, 
his Lord, cruelly you Europeans would say, strongly and as Moors must be ruled 
for cohesion’s sake, say we who know, and as his dead Lord had ruled. And 
then Ba Hamed died, as was written. Waili! An ill day for Al-Moghreb. 

‘‘Then came the true accession of our young Lord, Abd el Aziz IV., whom 
may Allah fortify as He hath chosen, Then stepped out from behind the Throne 
a power hitherto silent, unseen of men: Lalla R’kia, the Circassian mother of 
our Lord ; subtle, disturbing, our Lord’s reminder of the blood in his veins that 
is other than Moorish. To-day, by Allah and His Prophet, a man may weep to 
see the weakly, daily warring in our Lord, of the two streams; the heights 
*twixt which, falling, he lieth prone, missing the good in both. Our Lord, then, 
being thus and not otherwise, one wastes no time in idle meditation upon what 
the future may hold in its hand. That which is written, Allah in his wisdom 
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permitieth no man to know until the event discloses it. Turn we, who think, 
to the companions of our Lord’s right hand, the human flies that hover about 
the Presence. Our Lord is such that these, under Allah, have the shaping of the 
future for him.” 

**Now there is Corony Maclean (Colonel Maclean, C.M.G., or, as he is more 
generally called, Kaid Maclean, the British Instructor of the Sultan’s troops, 
and unofficial political resident at Marrakish), he is a countryman of thine, and 
I am the more glad to say that, since to my knowledge he has worked no ill but 
rather, it may be, some good at Court. I deal not in idle compliments. I do 
not say the Corony is a great patriot, still less a saviour of Morocco. But an 
honourable man is a good influence, and I am convinced that Corony Maclean 
in serving his own interests in Marrakish has served them honourably. What 
shall I say of the Frenchman, the French protected Israelite, the commercial 
agent, at the Court? This I will say, that he has achieved so much, that 
here in Marrakish, true Believers must withdraw to the privacy of their own 
apartments to curse him. He and his influence may not, without dire risk, 
be openly reviled. And the most of Moors are moved in their hearts to revile 
thisman. Nay, through him, we draw near the stage at which our Lord himself 
must and will be reviled and held cheaply in his subjects’ eyes. 

“My friend, he plays upon the weakest strain in one of the streams from our 
Lord’s heart which fill his body. He has drawn our Lord from the honest attempt 
to grapple with aflairs of state (affairs crying aloud to be handled firmly), to trifle 
with accursed mechanical toys. From these to Paris gauds, nameless things, 
to us unclean. At least, they be things the which Kaid Maclean would not 
procure. From these toimported French photographs, a troupe of French girls ; 
dancers they are called. Allah protect us! Upon their neglected graves whelps 
of the S6k will without doubt be encouraged to gambol. Unveiled temptations, 
fatherless, a call to outer darkness. 

“Read this thinkingly, with your understanding eyes, friend, for somewhat 
ye know of our land, its people, and ye will accordingly grieve with me. Many 
days before I reached the Court, some folk came here (a long journey, as thou 
knowest) to petition our Lord in the matter of a certain water supply, the which 
they were like to lose to Christians; a long story. Our Lord sent them sheep, 
candles, and tea, with word that he would presently see them. Turned he 
again then to—to Paris! Weeks passed. Two days ago, I was admitted to the 
palace grounds, with the headman of this deputation. Our Lord, busy with 
Paris toys, spoke impatiently to those Nazarenes about him. Theirs was the 
framing of the message sent to the deputation. That night I read the letter sent 
by the deputation to the tribe in Anjorra, whose cause they served. ‘ Be not 
impatient,’ it said, ‘Our Lord has treated us with great favour, as witness the 
enclosed sealed paper from his Eye-brow (Chamberlain) which tells that our 
Lord’s soldiers having fought and defeated the French with great slaughter, in 
the South, have sent to our Lord much treasure and three hundred French 
ladies. For the time our Lord is accordingly much occupied. Be not im- 
patient.’ ! 

“Would ye hear, my friend, how and why the change in the Wazeerate which 
placed Kaid Menebbi at the head of affairs came about? The ex-Grand Wazeer 
happened inopportunely into the Presence when our Lord was being started upon 
a bicycle by one of the infidels, To him, true Muslim and a Moor of the Moors, 
the sight was revolting, indecent. Thinking of the inevitable effect of such 
things in sapping our Lord’s authority, he ventured upon remonstrance. What 
followed thou knowest. A mission, a journey, swift riding followers from the 


(1) This is no fictive decoration. The precious document was examined by a well- 
known English gentleman in Tangier, State Secretary's seals, royal stamp, and all. 
—A. J.D. 
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palace, heavy chains and a seat upon a mule’s back ; and now the ex-Wazeer lies 
rotting in prison. 

“ And of what like is his successor? Friend, he hath greater strength, some- 
what, greater cunning (full measure) and of honesty no little grain beyond 
that brazen sort which permits of his self-seeking and dishonesty being shown to 
Marrakish, with never a shred of disguise. He has shown me, what Morocco has 
never seen before: the public sale by public auction of Kaids’ and Bashas’ posts 
to the highest bidder, followed by the selling of that highest bidder (in three 
cases) within twelve days, himself into prison, his new-bought post to one who 
paid a yet higher price. Never before has that been done openly.! 

“To sum ali up, my friend, I grieve because I find the affairs of my native 
land in parlous order, demanding, as never before in the history of Morocco, the 
guidance of a strong, clear mind, a veritable Sultan. That, my country’s affairs 
most urgently need. They have a governing power composed of half-a-dozen 
corrupt creatures of a corrupt, short-sighted, cruel, and desperately greedy 
Wazeer, whose rightful Lord is occupied exclusively in——Bah! We have 
spoken of those whose graves will be defiled, and of the trumpery gauds 
from Paris bazaars. And this, while the turbulent Sus is aflame, the far south-east 
a volcano, a mine charged by French aggression, waiting only the match of 
knowledge of our Lord’s indifference ; the country betwixt Tafilalt and Fis is 
openly given over to brigandage and anarchy; and even El Ksar, Arzila and the 
Gharb, Tangier’s outskirts, are full of unrest and disorder, crimes and indifference 
to crimes.” 

‘And over and through it all, my friend, I catch the glint of the hungry, 
determined eyes of the Power that holds Algeria, falling across my Moghreb’s 
deadly weaknesses, even as the piercing brilliance of the search-lights on that 
nation’s ships of war, have swept across the crumbling gaps in Tangier’s walls, 
while I sat on mine own roof, reflecting upon the sorry end which would seem to 
have been written as the destiny of the Moorish Empire. That grieves me, oh, 
assuredly it grieves me, my friend. But would you know what thing it is that 
trickleth like slow, still poison into my heart, deadening the life there, and pre- 
paring me to face my written end with—not with gladness—with tired sorrow, 
yet as one approaching release? It is this conviction: that my beloved land is 
ripe fruit, near, terribly near to one infidel nation’s grip, not so much by reason 
of England's curious aloofness, not entirely because of the strength-sapping 
influences at work upon our young Sultan, not at all because we lack machine 
guns, but because, by Allah the One and his Holy Prophet, our race is run, my 
friend, and we that be Moors are falling, falling beside the way of man’s journey 
across this world. Bism ’Illah !’’ 

* * * . 7 


The end of Haj Mokdin’s letter is personal, and I have little 
heart to transcribe more of it. All that I have given here is truly 
his, and that without embellishment. His name I have altered. 
That I owe tohim. The rest is as he wrote it, and given here for 
the reason that at this stage of its decline, the views of a think- 
ing Moor upon the situation of his country, should deserve con- 
sideration. A. J. Dawson. 


(1) “‘ From all quarters of the Empire come daily reports of dismissals, arrests, and 
imprisonment of removed functionaries, and changes in all branches of the Adminis- 
tration. ‘There appears to be no consideration . . . almost invariably the seizure of 
their property follows the order of arrest.” A/+Moghreb Al-Aksa, May 25, 1901. 

(2) Reference even to the telegraphic news in European journals during the month 
of May will amply justify these statements. 











RUSSIA AND HER PROBLEM. 
II.—EXTERNAL POLICY. 


I. 


Ir is essential to remember that hope in the personality of the 
present Sovereign has been given up by every Russian reformer. 
All expectations of a régime in gracious contrast with the iron rule 
of his predecessor have been disappointed. There isa moral interreg- 
num giving simultaneous play to strangely inconsistent principles. 
For the first time since Catherine the Great, the autocracy receives no 
animation or colour from the individuality of the autocrat. 

In different ways each of the previous Romanoff-Holstein 
Emperors was a ruling figure. They may have ruled wildly or 
madly, like Peter III. and the Tsar Paul, or despondently, like 
Alexander II., but they ruled. Nicholas II., mainly for physical 
reasons, is the weakest of his line. For the first time during a 
century and a half, the Tsar is not the mainspring of Russian policy, 
but the mirror which seems to reflect almost indifferently the 
personalities of each of his chief Ministers in turn. It reflects 
M. Pobiedonostseff or M. Witte according as those antagonistic 
personalities approach it. All that can be clearly perceived is that 
if Liberalism receives no positive recognition, the powers of repression 
are weakening for lack of strength at the centre. The procurator 
of the Holy Synod is a survival from the anti-nihilist period. The 
work of the Minister of Finance is the one great force of change. 
It is a work that requires an immense endowment of cold capacity, 
and it is doubtful whether any other man could discharge it. With 
the replacement of Count Lamsdorff nothing need happen. With 
the disappearance of M. Witte anything might happen. He is not 
the State, but he is the hope of the State. 

The extraordinary paradox of the internal problem has been 
shown. Agriculture, which is the vital interest of 98 per cent. of 
the population, is perishing. Industry is as yet a parasite. The soil 
must be sucked still dryer to give capitalism any chance of striking 
economic root and contributing in its turn to the recovery of the 
peasant. A hundred millions of primitive cultivators reduced to 
desperate poverty must still be pressed down by taxation and tariffs 
in order to maintain armaments, to develop railways, and to support a 
protected manufacture. Without national insolvency and the abandon- 
ment for a generation of all efforts to sustain the rank of a first-class 
Power in external affairs, there can be no going back. Any 
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lightening of taxation that might be secured by the mere relinquish- 
ment of M. Witte’s system, would leave landowners and mujiks alike 
too impoverished still to arrest the exhaustion of the soil by adopting 
the expensive methods and apparatus of scientific agriculture. The 
forced development of capitalism and of a socialistic proletariat in the 
towns, threatens every moral and political principle bound up with 
orthodoxy and autocracy. It threatens, that is, every principle 
distinctively Russian. But M. Witte’s way, with all its dangers, 
offers the only prospect of escape from the vicious circle. The 
immense influx of foreign capital and enterprise which he hopes 
to attract after the completion of the Siberian railway, would not only 
exploit ata very rapid rate the resources of Russia, but would steadily 
shift the burthen of taxation to the shoulders of the new industrialism, 
and enable the Government in the end to come to the rescue of 
agriculture by the comprehensive system of State aid, which is the 
only remedy. 

Peace, in other words, is the greatest of Russian interests, subject to 
the prevention of changes in the status quo which would compromise 
her whole future at the vital points of her policy. To secure free 
outlets upon three sides—to the Mediterranean, the Pacific, and to 
the Indian Ocean through the Persian Gulf—is the secular and 
inevitable scheme of her expansion. In this respect Russia, with 
increasing alarm, has seen the external situation completely trans- 
formed during the last ten years. 

Before the rise of Japan, and while the Balkans were regarded 
as not worth the healthy bones of the Pomeranian grenadier, it 
appeared that all the fruit might safely be allowed to ripen until it 
dropped of itself into the hands of the Tsar. St. Petersburg had to 
reckon with a decaying Turkey, a somnolent China, and a Persia yet 
more utterly effete. Behind all three stood the hopelessly irresolute 
and vacillating policy of England, dependent upon sea-power and 
incapable of inflicting any inward wound or organic injury upon 
Russia—strong, indeed, for purely obstructive purposes, but unable to 
define its interests, protesting and retreating with consistent incon- 
sistency, still threatening a final stand, still giving way with igno- 
minious demonstrations of impotent ill-humour, and always caught at a 
critical moment between two minds. This was the state of affairs which 
enabled Russia to rely upon the future with tolerable complacency, to 
feel her way unceasingly by inches and to make bold strides at safe 
opportunities. If the conditions had remained unaltered, St. Peters- 
burg might well have been content to bide its time, and to hang up 
the great questions of her permanent foreign policy until ‘‘ the work 
of internal development,” to which M. de Giers referred twenty years 
ago, should be sufficiently advanced to enable her to force her way upon 
every side to free water. With the dread of the Asiatic awakening, 
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the interference in China of a concert including Japan and the 
United States, and the ascendency of Germany at Constantinople, 
all the calculations have had to be revised. German engineers are to 
bridge the Bosporus and to carry the Baghdad Railway to the 
Persian Gulf within the next decade. Manchuria, as a sort of 
morganatic annexation, has been called another Egypt. But it is an 
Egypt with the France of the Far East at its throat, ready to spring 
with concentrated force upon that quarter, and free from all other dis- 
tractions. In one word, the portentous developments of the last few 
years have made it clear that a possible combination between England, 
Germany, and Japan, might throw Russia back from every goal for 
which she has striven in the Near East and Far East alike since Peter 
the Great, bringing her internal affairs to unexampled ruin, sealing 
her up hermetically for another century from the warm seas, and 
compelling her to seek her outlets through the Arctic ice. 

In the long run, and indeed within the near future, the friendship 
either of Germany or England will prove an absolute necessity for 
Russia. Berlin is aware of that fundamental fact and will continue 
to exploit it in German interests. A wise foreign policy would 
recognise the same truth with equal distinctness, and would use every 
exertion, while there is time, to turn the new situation to the advantage 
of our own interests, which are not identical with those of Germany. 
If we forced Russia by our attitude to make terms at any cost with 
Berlin, there could be no result except one which we should 
eventually have reason to regret. ‘The one disaster that might be 
worse would be to join the Teuton in overthrowing the Slav, in 
which case we should have to pay exorbitant toll to Berlin for the 
purpose of making Germany infinitely more powerful than now, and 
indeed as unquestionably the first country in the Old World as is 
the United States in the New. 

In spite of the absorbing importance of her internal tasks, and 
the principle of peace at almost any price, Russia cannot remain 
passive in face of the new and alarming activities which threaten 
to forestall her if she delays. Her destiny is no longer as assured 
in any direction as it seemed, even when Prince Lobanoff was 
at the height of his power a few yearago. In the intense com- 
petition for trade and territory which becomes fiercer and wider 
day by day, every seizable spot on the map is in danger from more 
than one quarter. Where one Power has expected to enter into 
natural possession, it is liable to wake up some bright morning to 
discover that an enterprising neighbour, ready to furnish the most 
plausible explanations,has set up strange landmarks overnight. Russia 
begins to realise that while she has been waiting for the fruit to drop, 
in the Near East for instance, her most formidable neighbour has 
quietly begun to shake the branch. In the Far East, nothing can 
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now be done without a Concert and nothing can be done with a 
Concert. The indefinite and automatic period of Russian expansion 
is at an end, and it has become a matter of sudden urgency to block 
out her bounds as much as possible and as fast as possible wherever 
her interests touch those of other powers. That is her external 
problem. It is also ours. 


II. 


An extremely interesting and important volume might be and ought 
to be written upon the evolution of the Eastern question since the 
Treaty of Berlin. “Let England and Russia arrive at an under- 
standing, the rest is nothing.’ The well-known words of Nicholas I. 
to Sir Hamilton Seymour before the Crimean war would have been true 
at any time in the half century from the battle of Navarino to the 
settlement of 1878, but the day of that formula has passed, The two 
Powers whose agreement would now solve the Eastern question at a 
stroke, are no longer England and Russia. They are Russia and 
Germany. That the fate of the Turkish Empire, from the Adriatic to 
the Persian Gulf, will be settled either by compromise or conflict 
between the Teuton and the Slav, is now as certain as anything in 
the world’s politics. There is no part of the Kaiser’s policy more 
distinctively his own than that which has made this result 
inevitable. The Iron Chancellor predicted the certainty and almost 
the date of a Russo-French rapprochement nearly ten years before it 
occurred. But he was determined to prevent it in his time by every 
meaus in his power. Bismarck, after the Bulgarian crisis, played his 
last card when he condoned the kidnapping of Prince Alexander. In 
spite of Austrian discontent, he made the famous declaration at the 
beginning of 1887, that German interests in the Balkans were “ not 
worth the healthy bones of a single Pomeranian grenadier,” and 
guaranteed Russia by the notorious secret treaty against his own 
chief ally in hisown Triple Alliance. The fall of the Iron Chancellor 
was the turning point in these strange complications. Count Caprivi, 
by the direction of the young Emperor, refused to renew the 
“insurance” treaty with St. Petersburg. The reply of Russia 
came with the Cronstadt fétes, and the rapprochement with France, 
while the old Diogenes at Friedrichsruh loaded the air with bitter 
warnings. Kaiser Wilhelm began at once to cultivate the good 
graces of the Sultan. During the last ten years, Russia has con- 
tinued to strengthen the alliance with the Republic upon the one 
hand. On the other, the Kaiser has pursued with extraordinary 
energy and resource the work of supporting and exploiting the 
Turk. Count von Biilow continues to repeat the well-known Bis- 
marckian formulz, in spite of the profound alteration of facts. But 
the rift in the lute upon this question has ruined the music. That 
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“he who is not with me is against me ” is proving in the long run to 
be the inherent weakness of a policy of honest brokerage leading 
steadily to the final alienation of England and Russia alike. 

German has become the commercial language of Turkey. An 
English visitor soon perceives, in spite of his mortification, the 
convenience of using it in Constantinople in preference to his 
own tongue. In Turkish garrisons the guard turns out promptly 
in honour of any casual German traveller. English is nothing, 
and an Englishman is no one. It would be foolish to conceal 
the fact, said Sir J. W. Whittall,’ “that of late years it has 
been a disadvantage, rather than otherwise, to be a British 
subject.”” Throughout the Balkans and Asia Minor, German enter- 
prise, backed upon every occasion of any consequence by the whole 
strength of the German Government, is carrying all before it. “I 
will do nothing for you; I do not intend to let philanthropy interfere 
with our trade,” said the Kaiser’s ambassador to one of his own 
nationals who wished to help the Armenians. Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein has promoted the interests of Teutonic concessionaires 
with an activity and success such as were never before employed in 
diplomatic functions for the furtherance of trade. A little flash of 
sidelight a few weeks ago revealed the situation, when, in the dispute 
over the mails, Baron Marschall separated himself from his colleagues 
upon securing to the German interest the concession for the Haidar 
Pasha quays. 

This is a process which Russia regarded for a long time with 
mingled dislike and complacency. In the displacement of English 
interests by German in Turkish commerce, there was some- 
thing rather pleasing than otherwise. It became a different matter 
when Baron Marschall obtained the concession of the Baghdad 
Railway for the Deutsche Bank against all the efforts of the Russian 
ambassador. This was a matter in which the inevitable copybook 
quotation from Bismarck, ‘‘ Commercial antagonism does not inter- 
fere with political friendship,” was far from satisfactory. A railway 
from the Bosporus to the Persian Gulf would be an enterprise 
impossible to separate from politics, and which would never have 
been backed by the Kaiser with personal enthusiasm except for 
the purpose of some ultimate political design. As a matter of 
fact, the dream of colonising Asia Minor has a powerful hold upon 
the German imagination. The desire of the Wilhelmstrasse to keep 
this side of the subject in the background in order to lull the 
suspicions of Russia, and the sedulous efforts of Dr. Siemens, 
of the Deutsche Bank, to hush the injudicious eloquence 
of colonial enthusiasts lest the Turk should take alarm, are, 
of course, perfectly intelligible. But even Dr. Siemens, who 

(1) Quoted by Mr. Miller in Travels and Politics in the Near East, p. 495. 
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obtained the concession, while he deprecates any talk of great 
(Ferman settlements, declares that one of the chief objects of 
the Baghdad railway must be to make Mesopotamia the granary 
of the Fatherland, relieved by the new source of supply from a more 
and more perilous dependence upon sea-borne produce, Colonisation 
may be disclaimed as the deliberate object of the Baghdad Railway. 
It is hoped, none the less, that colonisation will be the eventual 
result. In any case, the great railway would create, from Constanti- 
nople to the Persian Gulf, a German vested interest impossible for 
Russia to extirpate except by war. The Kaiser’s aim is the moral 
annexation of Asia Minor, which offers a magnificent field for 
European settlement, and forms the strategical centre of the Old 
World. The bridge across the Bosphorus, which is part of the design 
of the Baghdad Railway, would be the visible suggestion to the whole 
worid that Constantinople had passed from the grasp of the Slav to 
that of the Teuton, and that the same Power which holds the key of 
the Baltic had seized that of the Black Sea. It is perhaps needless 
to labour the demonstration. The question will not become acute until 
the Baghdad extension is begun. This cannot be until a re-arrange- 
ment of the Customs places the Porte in a position to meet the 
heavy kilometrical Guarantee. Two or three small railway companies 
have had amusing difficulties in obtaining the actual cash payment 
of their kilometrical guarantees of late. The outlook for the far 
more ambitious schemes and expensive claims of the Deutsche Bank 
and its clients is by no means clear, and the casting vote, so far as 
the increase of the Turkish tariff is concerned, is as yet in our hands. 
But there can be little doubt that in the end the Kaiser will have 
his way. When the Baghdad Railway begins to approach the 
Persian Gulf, where the destined terminus, El Kuweit, is a harbour 
in which the whole German navy of the future could ride with ease, 
and when the piers of the bridge over the Bosphorus actually begin 
to be laid—things likely to be realised within the next decade— 
the Bismarckian system of Russo-German relations will have become 
impossible. It will “leap to light” that the direct competitors for 
the empire of the Near East are the Teuton and the Slav." 

In the meantime, as Count Goluchowski hinted in his recent dis- 
quieting speeches to the Delegations, Russia has begun to take her 
measures. The Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister could not 
have spoken in that style if the Balkan Agreement with St. 
Petersburg were as completely directed as before towards the 
unconditional preservation of the status quo. Without the con- 

(1) On June 18th, Lord Cranborne, replying to Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, indicated 
an astonishing vagueness in the state of Foreign Office information upon this subject. 
I'he British Government confesses itself equally unaware that the route of the Baghdad 
Railway is definitely decided, and that the increase of the import duties proposed by 
the Porte is notoriously designed in German expectations to provide the guarantee. 
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nivance of Russia it would be impossible for Austria to be 
confronted with “facts which she could not accept.” The obvious 
truth is that the development of the Kaiser’s policy in the Near East 
has been followed by a new attitude upon the part of Count Lams- 
dorff. It was one thing to contemplate a compromise like the advance 
of Austria to Salonika simultaneously with the parallel movement of 
Russia to Constantinople and the Dardanelles. It is quite another 
thing to assist in keeping the way open for Austria to the A%gean, 
while Germany is supplanting Russia elsewhere. St. Petersburg has 
returned to an active Slav policy. Slav sentiment is the one force 
by which she can counter-work German influence. The Macedonian 
and Albanian questions furnish the lever. Macedonia is criminally 
misgoverned in defiance of the stipulations of the Treaty of Berlin, 
imposed upon Russia by the Powers themselves, and the condition of 
the province is approaching the point where revolt will make the 
status quo in the Balkans untenable, and re-open the whole Eastern 
Question. What then? Russia will not at present do anything to 
disturb the existing equilibrium, but if it should be upset from within 
it is evident, from Count Goluchowski’s speech to the Delegations, 
that she keeps herself free to deal with the consequences. With one 
hand M. Zinovieff holds back the agitation, and with the other 
checks the reprisals of the Turk. Everything suggests that what is 
now contemplated in St. Petersburg is an autonomous Macedonia, 
which would bar the way of Austria to the south and constitute the 
fact which Count Goluchowski explains the Dual Monarchy ‘could 
not accept.” This declaration suits Count Lamsdorff’s purposes 
very well. It shows Austria once more in the old character of 
“ gaoler ” to a Slav nationality, while Germany is the open backer of 
the unregenerate Turk, no matter how repugnant to the Treaty of 
Berlin and offensive to the public sense of Europe, are the abuses 
condoned. Jiussia, in spite of the temporary restraint she has 
placed upon the Macedonian agitation, is once more the hope 
of the Slavs. She has again succeeded in drawing Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Montenegro alike closer to herself and closer to each other. The 
only probable basis of interest between all four upon which the new 
understanding could be maintained would be the aim, in case of 
emergency, at an autonomous Macedonia, disappointing to all their 
conflicting claims in itself, but preferable alike to an Austrian 
occupation and to the gross scandal of the existing system which 
condemns Servians and Bulgarians alike to stew in each other’s juice 
in the name of the Great Powers. The important point in the 
meantime is, that in spite of the agreement which has maintained 
the status quo in the Balkans for four years, and served the main 
purposes of Russia during the acute phase of the Far Eastern crisis, 
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St. Petersburg has now added a better understanding with Servia, 
to the fidelity of Montenegro and the docility of Sophia. 

There is another factor. The Albanian question has become a 
permanent irritant in the relations of Rome and Vienna. The pro- 
jected line from Serajevo to Mitrovitza giving Austria direct railway 
communication with Salonika would rivet the strategic and economic 
mastery of the two Central Empires upon the whole Balkan peninsula. 
his species of monopoly would place Italy, as she thinks, at a 
profound political and commercial disadvantage. In the projected 
counter-railway from the Adriatic across the Austrian line to a point 
on the Danube below the Iron Gates, Italian interests are at one 
with those of Russia and her protégés. It remains to be seen 
whether this new and interesting leverage upon the Triple Alliance, 
together with the Slav sentiment of the three central States will form 
a successful counterpoise against the German-Austrian economico- 
strategical campaign. Between these two forces lies the supreme 
issue, and the fate of Macedonia will show, sooner than seems to be 
expected in Western Europe, whether destiny for all the purposes of 
the twentieth century is to decide for Teuton or Russian. 

It is high time that this country should determine the frame of 
mind in which it is to regard the future of the Eastern question. 
Democracy would never fight to keep Russia out of Constantinople, 
were all the controversies between the two Empires adjusted. If we 
backed “the wrong horse”? in 1855 and 1878, is it to be supposed 
for a moment we should back it again? It is one of the strange 
features of English foreign policy during the last few years, that we 
proclaim our former policy towards Russia to have been a colossal 
mistake, without arriving at any definite improvement of our relations 
with St. Petersburg, or providing any security for Russia or ourselves, 
that the sinister accident of some chance hour will nof force us to 
repeat the error in spite of our deepest instinct. Unless we had 
abandoned all thought of attempting to keep Russia out of Constanti- 
nople, to have cast off the friendship of the Turk for a futile interest 
in the Armenians, would have been not philanthropy but insanity. 
No foreign government is now so much disliked in Turkey as our 
own, and no nationals are regarded with less favour than British 
subjects. We cannot propose to turn the scale upon the pan- 
German side in the future struggle for the ultimate reversion of 
Constantinople, or to resist the creation of a new and greater Holy 
Roman Empire, striding from Hamburg, across the Bosphorus, and 
along the Baghdad railway to El Kuweit—the naval arsenal of 
the future upon the Persian Gulf. In the alternative, that as 
we have seen is now emerging from the vague hypotheses of 
political speculation into steady shape, we should let it be known 
that where it is a simple question of aggrandising either German 
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or Slav at the expense of the other, British interests in the 
political future of the Balkans and Asia Minor are not worth the 
healthy bones of a single British Grenadier. The foreign policy of 
a democracy needs plain axioms on main questions. One of them 
ought to be the neutrality of this country in the Eastern question, 
unless the failure of a resolute attempt to reach a general under- 
standing with Russia upon the greater Asiatic question, should compel 
us to throw our force against her along the whole line of her foreign 


policy. 
III. 


But when we turn to the supreme issue of an Asiatic settlement, 
we shall realise at once that our policy can be intelligible to no one 
but ourselves upon the Near Eastern and the Far Eastern problem 
alike. To declare that we had backed the “ wrong horse ” without 
drawing any practical conclusion for our future guidance from that 
astounding admission was sufficiently remarkable. It was still more 
so to declare that there was ‘‘room for both Russia and England in 
Asia’ without attaching any specific meaning to the words. If we 
knew what we meant by it and had formed the slightest practical 
conception of exactly what amount of room we thought Russian 
influence should be allowed to occupy, the phrase of which both Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour have been guilty, would have represented 
great statesmanship. Until we attach a definite theory of compromise 
to the words they will have all the mischievous effect which empty 
sentiments and vague platitude can exert upon the most dangerous 
spheres of practical politics. Mr. Balfour invited Russia to take an ice- 
free terminus for the Siberian Railway upon the eve of the occupation 
of Port Arthur. To reach open water the trans-Continental line had to 
be diverted across Manchuria. No sane being, as has been said over 
and over again in this Review, could expect for a moment if the 
vital extremity of Russia’s Asiatic communications were to pass 
through Manchuria and to come out upon the coast over against an 
armed Japan, that Port Arthur could become other than a great 
fortress, or Manchuria less Russian than Moscow. 

If there was to be no “room” for Muscovite expansion at this 
point, absolutely the furthest removed of all possible quarters from our 
own territory, then to have said that there was “room” for England 
and Russia alike in Asia was patent nonsense. Yet we have never 
ceased to keep up the struggle with obstinate and futile inconsistency 
against the informal annexation of Manchuria, and we have never 
ceased to protest at the same time that there is abundant room for 
both Powers within the vast frame of the largest continent. In one 
word we did not know what we meant in Asia when we indulged in 
comfortable verbiage. We do not know what we mean now. 
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In China the position of Russia is simple. We should find it 
profitable to understand it, whether we decide to acquiesce or demur. 
It is assumed, to put the typical impression in broad terms, that 
because she has advanced to Manchuria her policy is to advance 
up to Hong Kong. But this is a view which strangely ignores 
a distinction of some importance. Manchuria was necessary to 
Russia and was absorbed. The rest of China is not necessary, and 
the eighteen provinces in which trade is concerned cannot be absorbed. 
Unless the Siberian railway was to end in ice, it had to be carried to 
a Manchurian port. We tolerated the agreement which gave Russia 
not only the right to carry the track to a terminus upon the Yellow 
Sea but to police the line with Cossacks. Compared with this every- 
thing else in the matter of annexation was diplomatic leather and 
prunella. But the Foreign Office, with that obstinacy dispropor- 
tioned to the end, which is the very characteristic of weakness, has 
always accepted the realities and resisted the formalities of Russian 
occupation. It was a matter of life and death for Russian policy in 
the Far East after the overthrow of China that Japan should not 
entrench herself in the very position which would destroy the whole 
strategical value and jeopardise much of the economic prospects of 
the Trans-Asiatic line. At this point also, Russia was face to face 
with the new danger. She could no longer rely upon her ambitions 
to fulfil themselves in their own time by an automatic evolution. 
When Japan had been expelled and Kiao-Chau occupied, Port 
Arthur had to be seized, and an open-water terminus for the 
Siberian railway secured at once. These are considerations which 
should have been sympathetically recognised at once by any diplomacy 
really convinced that there is room in Asia both for British power 
and Russian development. The vital service rendered by Berlin in 
joining St. Petersburg and Paris against Japan accounts for much 
of the restraint with which German enterprise in Turkey has been 
regarded by Russia. 

From the crisis of the last twelve months, a clear argument for the 
future of Russian policy in China has emerged. Whatever dreams 
may have existed of the ultimate assimilation of the Middle Kingdom 
have been finally dissipated by the appearance in Chinese affairs of a 
concert including America and Japan. Absorption of China is 
impossible politically, had it ever been morally otherwise. Regenera- 
tion in any real sense, Russia would dread and detest. If the Yellow 
Peril ever became a reality it would threaten Russia, which has been 
under the Mongol harrow before. Even now the Chinese show an 
alarming tendency to swarm north. Any great awakening of the 
Yellow race, not necessarily to military power, but to any sort of 
increased mobility, might very easily mean the Mongolisation of 
Siberia with its mere sprinkling, as yet, of white settlers. If 
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regeneration is not desired by Russia, the partition of China is still 
less her aim. That would mean that Germany would obtain the 
region between the Yellow River and the Yangtsze, including 
the Northern half of the Yangtsze basin. Chinese millions under 
German drill-masters upon her weakest frontier would only be 
another form of the Yellow Peril. The settled policy of Russia 
will be to keep China unregenerate and intact, and to encourage 
the Bogdychan, whether the Dragon Throne is to return to Pekin 
or not, to see in the Tsar his best protector. St. Petersburg at least 
believes that Sir Robert Hart and Professor Vambery, arriviny 
at the same conclusion from entirely different sides of experience, are 
not wholly wrong in their theory of the formidable possibilities 
latent in the resisting power of <Asiatismus in general and of its 
Chinese form above all. What if the awakening of the Celestial 
were to be followed by the awakening of Islam along the whole 
middle line of the Old World from Pekin to the Adriatic! There, too. 
Professor Vambery thinks there is a sleep which will some day be 
broken. These are long views. The practical point is that Russia 
has reached the limits of homogeneous empire in the Far East, and 
has obtained in that direction, after the efforts of three centuries, a 
real outlet upon the sea such as she is still denied elsewhere. For 
political reasons Russia is as firmly opposed to the disintegration of 
China proper as are we for commercial reasons. Her policy has far 
more in common with that of England or the United States than has 
that of Germany, who at heart would prefer partition and the 
realisation of her original hope after the Japanese War of creating a 
Yellow India. The present writer is convinced that the easiest 
provision to arrange in an Anglo-Russian settlement would be a 
guarantee of the integrity of China. 


IV. 


Upon the Pacific, the imprisoned empire has already attained its 
outlet. Upon the Bosphorus, the Power which threatens to place 
Russia further than ever from securing possession of the key of her 
own main gate, is not England, but Germany. There remains 
the third historic aim—that of an opening for the centre of the 
Tsardom to the Persian Gulf. Here St. Petersburg has to reckon 
directly with us. Whether the future force of Slav expansion—once 
the Siberian railway is complete, and the position in the Far East ren- 
dered comparatively secure—is to concentrate against Germany in the 
Near East or against England in Persia, is a momentous alternative 
which depends upon our own choice. It was shown in the preceding 
article that with the gigantic increase in the population of Russia, 
despite a frightful mortality, her numbers can hardly be less than the 
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colossal figure of 200,000,000 by about 1925. It will be 150,000,000 
in less than ten years. In the meantime, she is immensely improving 
her whole strategical apparatus. These pages have been written to 
little purpose if it is not made plainer that we should either strike a 
plain and final settlement with Russia or prepare to grapple with her 
betimes. It is again a question of the amount of room that we are 
prepared to concede to Russia in Asia; and Persia, as a matter of 
fact, is the only vital point at which it is possible for us to offer a 
supremely valuable concession. A couple of months ago the whole 
subject was discussed in a sudden access of judicial spirit by the 
Novoe Vremya, which has since relapsed into anger quite after our 
own fashion. The article in the leading Russian organ deserves 
close study, and expresses the frame of mind in which Russian 
opinion, on the whole though slowly and with repeated fluctuations, 
is drawing away from Germany and nearer to us :— 

“ An alliance between two Powers is only possible when such Powers have no 
designs hurtful to one another. This is a political axiom requiring no proof, 
consequently we have only to show here that the ulterior aims of Germany and 
Russia are antagonistic. . . . Lord Salisbury once remarked that Russian andl 
English interests need not clash in Asia, as there is room enough for both. This 
proposition may be accepted as true provided England has no intention of adding 
such near lying countries as Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Persia to her dominion. 
Let England only understand that we do not desire India, but must get down to 
the Persian Gulf and the matter is settled. Owing to the great breadth of Asia, 
England and Russia can move there in parallel lines without colliding, but let 
either go a little to one side then trouble is inevitable. If Russia moves in the 
direction of India and not towards the Persian Gulf, then a crisis must arise. 


Unfortunately Europe is smaller than Asia, and parallel lines are no longer 
possible for Russia and Germany.!’’ 


“Let England only understand that we do not desire India, but 
must get down to the Persian Gulf and the matter is settled.” What 
do we think of the price? This is the crux of the Anglo- Russian 
difficulty and the point at which all efforts to pull straight, the one 
great entanglement of our diplomacy may stop at the real knot. If 
this is solved all is solved. If not, nothing; nor can there ever be 
a solution except war against which we should have to provide by 
adopting conscription or entering the Triple Alliance. 

To represent the Muscovite advance as inspired by a conscious aim 
tv conquer India, is like saying that the object of the trappers who 
explored the Canadian North-west, was to discover the North Pole. 
Let it be repeated, as a matter of fact not of opinion, that if Asia had 
been broken off at the spurs of the Himalayas in remote ages, and if 
our Indian Empire had never existed, the course of Russian expan- 
sion would have been the same. Siberia is the mere prolongation 
of Russia, and the distinction between the two is geographically and 
historically without meaning. There was no reason of any sort 


(1) Novoe Vremya. St. Petersburg, April 28th, 1901.™ 
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why the Cossack adventurers should have been aware when they had 
crossed the insignificant line of the Urals, more than three centuries 
ago, that they had thereupon begun to approach India, and had 
entered upon a career of Russian aggrandisement. When Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella were expelling the Moors, Ivan III. began to 
break the Tartar yoke and to smite the Golden Horde. The first 
raid into Asia was made a few years after Columbus discovered 
America. Permanent dominion in Siberia was commenced with the 
foundation of Tobolsk a year before the Armada. In the reign 
of our Charles II. the hardy pioneers who followed the example of 
Yermak, had tracked their way across the whole Continent to the 
Pacific. A century before the issue of the struggle with Dupleix 
had decided whether a British Empire in India should exist, Russian 
expansion had secured four-fifths of the Tsar’s Asiatic territory as it 
exists to-day. From that stage it was as inevitable that Slav 
progress should endeavour to push from the heart of the land to the 
sea, as that Anglo-Saxon adventure should make its way inland from 
many coasts. 

The instinct of the land-locked people breaking out towards the 
sea has been what may be called the natural inverse of the propensity 
of a sea-bred people like ourselves to penetrate into interiors. No 
responsible Russian has ever advocated an attack upon India, except 
as a measure forced upon the Government of the Tsar by our former 
Eastern policy. ‘The present war,” wrote General Duhamel, in 
submitting his project for the invasion of our Asiatic dominions to 
the Tsar Nicholas I., in 1854, “ which is declared to the knife, 
imposes upon Russia the duty of showing how she can attack England 
in her only vulnerable point, India, and thus force her to assemble 
so great a force in Asia, as to weaken her action in Europe.” The 
key-note of Skobeleff’s scheme in 1877 was given in the private letter 
to a friend, written from Central Asia, where the plan had been 
drawn up, “ I am all the less in a position to apply for leave to quit 
this region, because I firmly believe in its aggressive power as an 
agent for the solution of the Eastern question.” Again General Sobo- 
leff wrote, “ The more powerful Russia becomes in Central Asia, the 
weaker does England become in India, and consequently the more 
amenable in Europe.” 

The most obvious argument in favour of abandoning, no less 
explicitly than implicitly, the traditional opposition in the Near 
Kast, is that by barring Muscovite ambitions upon the Bosphorus, 
we force them to break back upon ourselves in Asia, India is not 
an outlet. It lies beyond the orbit of Russian evolution. It is 
another world. Russia has never had the intention of marching 
upon our Indian Empire, as an objective in itself, any more than 
of marching against Berlin or Vienna as objectives in themselves. 
Delhi is no less completely than Berlin or Vienna outside the 
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natural sphere of Slav development, which is meant to be homogeneous 
in race and territory, or not so only to the extent required for 
adequate egress to the sea—the obvious condition of full political 
power and economic independence. We see India through the large 
end of the telescope, and Russia sees it through the small. It 
is in the foreground of our picture, and altogether in the background 
of theirs. We may accept without reservation the assurance 
of the Novoe Vremya that Russia “does not desire India, but 
must get down to the Persian Gulf,” and that to concede the 
great central outlet would settle the whole Anglo-Russian contro- 
versy. 

Why not? This is infinitely the most important point in the 
whole range of Imperial policy. The Persian Gulf is the nearest 
outlet upon open ocean of the region including Trans-Caucasia and 
Jentral Siberia, which will be the centre of gravity of industrial 
Russia. Persia, in a word, is precisely as important to her future as 
was Manchuria, and in the blocking out of her scheme of Empire, 
Bunder Abbas now plays the same part that Port Arthur did before 
it had been secured. Our entire position in Asia, and perhaps in the 
whole world, will dependupon our arriving at a clearer mind as to 
our intentions with regard to Bunder Abbas. Lord Curzon’s two 
vast volumes were written in an oratorical state of mind to prove 
that any serious attempt of Russia to gain a footing upon the Persian 
Gulf should be the instant signal for a struggle that “ would ring 
from pole to pole.” The following passage is as emphatic in con- 
viction as it is unadmirable in manner :— 

“ But at least, she (England) must and does claim in return for the sacrifices to 
which she has submitted, and the capital which she has sunk, and for the sake of 
the peace which she is here to guard, that no hostile political influence shall 
introduce its discordant features upon the scene. A Russian port in the Persian 
Gulf, that dear dream of so many a patriot from the Neva or the Volga, would, 
even in times of peace, import an element of unrest into the life of the Gulf 
that would shake the delicate equilibrium so laboriously established, would 
wreck a commerce that is valued at many millions sterling, and would let loose 
again the passions of jarring nationalities only too ready to fly at each others 
throats. Let Great Britain and Russia fight their battles or compose their 
differences elsewhere, but let them not turn into a scene of sanguinary conflict 
the peaceful field of a hard-won trade. I should regard the concession of a port 
upon the Persian Gulf to Russia as a deliberate insult to Great Britain, as a 
wanton rupture of the status quo, and as an international provocation to war ; 
and I should impeach the British Minister, who was guilty of acquiescing in such 
a surrender, as a traitor to his country.” ! 

The worst feature of this disastrous view is that its author may 
be responsible for the foreign policy of this country when the 
emergency arises. The weak point of the argument is that Lord 
Curzon, when framing it, had believed the Baghdad railway to be an 
impracticable enterprise. It has since become a German concession, 


(1) Persia and the Persian Question, vol. ii. p. 465. 
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with the finest harbour upon the Persian Gulf for its terminus. If 
we are not to oppose a German railway ending in a naval 
station at Kuweit, we should be guilty of the crowning act of 
infatuated folly in a secular process of diplomatic blunders, by 
invoking Armageddon in Asia, rather than allow a Russian 
railway to reach Bunder Abbas. If we cannot make this con- 
cession, then the protests that there is room for both Russia and 
England in Asia are not comfortable doctrine, but pernicious 
cant. Commercially, M. Witte would find effectual means of re- 
assuring British trade. Politically, once the second great outlet had 
been secured, all the dangerous energies of Russia would turn once 
more to the Near East. In timely exchange for allowing Russian 
railways from the Caucasus and Central Siberia to reach Bunder 
Abbas, India and the whole empire would be relieved from a night- 
mare of anxiety and expense. Our naval supremacy, if a conflict 
with the Dual Alliance were no longer the first probability, would be 
assured for another long period without the colossal increase of the 
burthen, that in face of the naval development of Germany the 
unquestioned maintenance of the mastery of the seas will otherwise 
entail. Every problem of the empire strategical, diplomatic, fiscal, 
would be enormously simplified. Above all, we should be freed 
from the political apprehensions which prevent the national mind 
from concentrating its whole strength upon the vital struggle for our 
commercial position. 

The present writer is of those who conceive that while we retain 
the command of the sea, it would be an aid to the defence of India, 
to encourage Russia to develop at the mouth of the Persian Gulf 
another vulnerable extremity. The key of India is not Herat. It 
isnot Bunder Abbas. It is not and never can be anything but the 
strength of this nation. The key of India is the power of England. 
If we can rely upon the most stupendous natural barriers upon 
the face of the globe, in addition to our own intrinsic power, Lord 
Curzon’s view suggests nothing so much as the Briton on the top 
of the wall protesting that the Pict must not come within sight 
of the wall. But the point is not so much whether this opinion 
meets with acquiescence or demur. It is that we should realise 
the importance of the issue, the supreme necessity of vital decision. 
The question of Bunder Abbas will be what that of Port Arthur was 
and it ought to be the final question of peace or war between the two 
great Asiatic powers. A timely resolution either way taken within 
our own minds should determine the future orientation of our whole 
policy. There could be no more disastrous, no more ignominious 
misfortune for the Empire than that we should again be caught 
between two minds in a matter upon which the whole Anglo-Russian 


problem will depend. “ CaLcHAs.” 
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A new book by M. Paul Bourget is a literary event. To say that he 
is the greatest of living French novelists is to say little. Few of his 
countrymen now engaged in the composition of romantic fiction, 
have attained to more than mediocrity—respectable or disreputable. 
There are some, indeed, who display, in a greater or less degree, that 
seductiveness of form which is the special characteristic of good French 
prose. But there is hardly one who has anything better to give us 
than vapid sentimentality or morbid introspection, while the vast 
majority are content with coarse appeals to the merely animal pas- 
sions of the béte humaine. Far otherwise is it with M. Bourget. 
Every page of his is marked by sagacity and subtilty, by depth of 
feeling and delicacy of touch. His work is what Emerson calls 
“vital and spermatic.” It is literature giving us reality which has 
passed through the fire of thought. On the whole, we must 
account him the greatest novelist that France has produced since the 
days of Balzac. And to say this, is to say a great deal. We cannot, 
indeed, assign to him so high a rank as to that unrivalled master in 
the art of painting modern society and humanity; that “ most 
original, most appropriate, and most penetrating historian,” to quote 
Sainte-Beuve, of the civilisation of the middle nineteenth century. 
Still, Balzac and Bourget have much in common. They have 
in common that singular power of description by minute delineation 
of detail, which makes one see persons and things with their eyes : 
not types and shadows, but actual entities. They have in common 
that curious gift of fascination—a kind of literary magnetism— 
which carries the reader along, often in spite of himself: ‘ he cannot 
choose but hear.” They have in common that wonderful psycho- 
logical endowment which enables them to lay bare the innermost 
secrets of the human soul. But here there is a difference between 
them which ought to be noted. Balzac’s psychology is that of the 
seer, the royant. Bourget’s is that of the moral anatomist. Balzac 
is “the great inquisitor of human nature.” Bourget is the accom- 
plished analyst of human passions. Bourget’s domain is of course 
the more limited. Balzac, as George Sand said, “ knew and dared 
everything.” Bourget confines himself to what we may call experi- 
mental or applied psychology. 

But M. Bourget is not a mere psychologist. The mere psycholo- 
gist, of whom he has given us the type in M. Sixte, the philosopher 
of Le Disciple, “ analyses” —to quote an expression from one of his 
essays—“ merely for the sake of analysing,” impelled by scientific 
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curiosity, or, as Plato has it, ‘‘ wise wonder.”’ The psychologist, 
pure and simple, desires to penetrate to the very depths of the 
soul, in order to know the most secret springs of men’s actions, 
and is satisfied with the attainment of that end. But the 
moralist is not satisfied with analysis and with the knowledge 
in which analysis results. He proceeds to judge. And that is 
precisely what M. Bourget does. Sensitiveness to ethical good and 
evil is written on every one of his pages. He is not, indeed, 
didactic. Doubtless he would say with Montaigne, ‘I do not teach, 
I relate.” But, assuredly, he is most keenly alive to the moral 
significance of the social phenomena which he describes. In M. 
Lemaitre’s striking words, he is “un psychologue trés tourmenté 
par les questions de morale, trés ému, trés anxieux, parfois effrayé.” 
Like Balzac, he is often charged with pessimism, and with just as 
much and as little reason. Balzac saw and knew; and, as he used 
to say, he wrote that he knew and testified that he had seen. 
Bourget might say the same. The man whose eyes are opened 
cannot possibly be an optimist. “He that increaseth knowledge 
increaseth sorrow.” And this is pre-eminently true of knowledge of 
human nature and of human life. So much in general as to M. 
Bourget. And now let us turn to his new book. I shall first give 
some account of it. I shall then endeavour briefly to estimate its 
significance. 

The story opens on a bright May morning in 1894. M. Philippe 
D’ Andiguier, the well-known collector of guattrocento works of art, is 
pacing the large room in his appartement, which serves as a gallery 
for his treasures, a prey to an agitation at which “his colleagues in 
quattrocento mania”’ would have been much astonished if they had 
known the cause of it. He is a man of sixty-four, whose life, 
sad and stainless, has for many years past been chiefly spent in 
accumulating the masterpieces now surrounding him, to a descrip- 
tion of which M. Bourget devotes six admirable pages, making us 
know them almost as well as their possessor can have known them. 
He excuses himself gracefully for his prolixity. He has to tell the 
story of so lamentable a moral aberration, to study and exhibit a 
psychical anomaly of such criminal pathology, that he may well 
linger by the elderly collector amid the delicate and beautiful things 
assembled in that appartement in the Faubourg St. Germain, before 
proceeding to his task. ‘ So does the surgeon, on the threshold of a 
hospital, pause to look at the fresh flowers exposed for sale in the open 
air, in order to realise, for a moment, that there are other things in this 
world than bodies eaten away by ulcers, than purulent sores, and 
human agonies.”’ 

And now let me unfold the cause of M. D’Andiguier’s emotion. 
There has been a romance in his life, a pure and peaceful romance, 
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round which it has for years centred. His youth, his early manhood, 
had been devoted to the care of his mother, who had lost her reason 
on the death of his father. He could not bear her removal toa 
maison de santé. He had consecrated his leisure to her—he held an 
appointment in the Cour des Comptes—never marrying, and finding 
his one pleasure in collecting quattrocento works of arts. When he 
is past forty, she dies, and his occupation seems gone. He travels 
for a time in Italy, and on his way home stops at a little village on 
the lake of Como, intending merely to spend the night there. “ Good 
God, how strange a thing is destiny! What a surprise it would 
have been to that traveller, who bore everywhere the imprint of care 
—in his withered eyelids and cheeks, in the red patches on his 
complexion, in the greyness of his tufts of hair, in his stooping 
shoulders—if any one had told him that a child of twenty would 
make her way into his heart that very evening, never to quit it; and 
that this would be brought about by the most commonplace incidents 
of hotel life: the mere contiguity of two rooms, an open window, 
and a little curiosity.” 

Phillippe D’Andiguier is in his chamber about to make a brief 
toilet for the seven-o’clock dinner of the hotel, when he steps into 
the balcony before his room, to look at the magnificent view. His 
attention is arrested by a sound of sobbing in the next room. He 
listens, not unnaturally. Yes; it is violent sobbing broken by hardly 
articulate cries, ‘“‘ Ah, mon Dieu, mon Dieu,’’—and it is a woman’s 
voice. Without reflecting upon what he is doing, he steps across 
the slight barrier which divides his balcony from that of the adjoin- 
ing chamber, and sees through its open window a young girl in an 
agony of distress; fair, with blue eyes, with small and delicate 
features, charming teeth and dainty hands and feet. She is 
extremely pretty; that is evident at once to this lover of art. As 
evident is the despair in which she is plunged. She notices him, 
and giving a little cry, shuts her window, the purple of shame on her 
cheek. He for his part is ashamed of his unpardonable curiosity, 
and doubts whether he will go down to dinner. But he does, and 
—grave official of forty as he is—bestows unusual care on his 
toilet. In the hall of the hotel he finds the young lady with her 
father, M. André de Montéran, who turns out to be an old colleague 
of his, and heartily welcoming him, introduces him to Mme. de 
Montéran and to Mademoiselle Antoinette—and also to M. Albert 
Duvernay, a young man whom the girl is about to marry. 

This is the beginning of D’Andiguier’s acquaintance with 
Antoinette de Montéran. Her face now wears a mask—the mask 
of a conventional smile—as she returns his salute. But he notes a 
heightened colour on her fair cheeks, and a look of entreaty in her 
blue eyes. He gazes with wonder at the calm of her delicate and 
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charming face, so lately convulsed with sorrow : pure and virginal it 
is: a sort of distant sweetness or sweet aloofness written on it: 
gracious and at the same time inaccessible. The mystery veiled by 
her modest and tranquil appearance—to his keen and instructed eyes 
the tranquillity seems a little forced —adds to the interest with which 
her personal charm invests the young girl forhim. Soonshe recovers 
from the embarrassment which her recognition of him naturally 
causes her. Soon he divines her secret—it is not a difficult one. 
She is to marry a man whose coarse and vulgar appearance revolts 
her, as well it may, for it is the outward visible sign of a coarse 
aud vulgar nature. The Montérans are on the verge of ruin, and 
are giving their daughter to this wealthy clod: and she—poor 
child—accepts the marriage, for she knows what her parents’ situa- 
tion is, and looks forward to paying their debts and rendering their 
life easier. As he watches the two fiancés, so unlike, so ill-suited, 
D’ Andiguier understands too well the young girl’s sobs and despairing 
ery. He soon wins her confidence; her pure and noble nature 
responds to his purity and nobleness. The day before he leaves, he 
ventures to speak to her about her approaching marriage, pleading 
in excuse for his temerity, his age, his long acquaintance with her 
father, his respectful and deep sympathy with her and—well, a certain 
circumstance on which he need not dwell, and entreats her not to 
take an irreparable step before she reflects, before she we// reflects. 
She answers quickly that she has well reflected—yes, we// reflected : 
that she knows what she is resolved to do—yes resolved—because she 
ought to do it: and as to that “circumstance” to which he has 
alluded—“ Ah,” he interrupts, “I have offended you.” ‘ Perhaps 
I ought to be offended,” she replies with a smile of melancholy 
sweetness ; but, although I have known you such a little time, I have 
so much esteem for you, so much trust in you, that I am inclined to 
thank you.” And then, with girlish dignity and grace, she leaves 
him, telling him to come and see her after she is married. ‘ And we 
shall be friends, if you know how to forget what should be forgotten, 
and to remember the rest.” 

They are friends for the remainder of her brief life—fourteen 
years during which his chivalrous, unselfish, adoring devotion ever 
attends her. “At forty,” observes the author, “if a man has led a 
pure life, as this man had, pure in deed, and in thought, a life 
ennobled, like this man’s, by daily sacrifice to some high idea, whether 
it be family duty, or religious faith, cult of science or of art, his 
feelings preserve a freshness and a nobility which render him capable 
of emotions, rare indeed, and scoffed at by vulgar scepticism : feelings 
which may be likened to literary masterpieces, exceptional but 
undeniable.” Antoinette’s marriage turns out unhappily—as might 
have been expected. Her husband has nothing in common with her: 
and, his physical caprice once gratified, she ceases to interest him. 
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A daughter Eveline is born to her,a daughter who singularly 
resembles her in appearance and character; and in a short time her 
husband dies. She makes up her mind not to marry again. She 
devotes herself to her daughter; goes little into society ; and sees 
much of D’Andiguier, whose devotion to the mother is extended to 
the child. Then, the blow suddenly falls upon him, putting a tragic 
end to the happiness which he had fondly hoped might last in- 
definitely. One day when Antoinette is driving in the Champs-Elysées, 
the horses of her carriage take fright. The vehicle is broken to 
pieces. Antoinette is thrown out and killed on the spot. D*Andiguier 
learns the appalling news by telegram while he is making a tour 
in Italy. 

He finds that Antoinette has made him her executor and Eveline’s 
guardian. When her will is found, there is found with it a letter 
uddressed to him, in which she thanks him, in touching words, for 
his long and tried friendship, and begs him to give a last proof of it 
by destroying, unread, the papers which he will find in a certain coffer. 
He obeys her with his usual scrupulous fidelity—but is unable to 
refrain from wondering at the request. Then he remembers how, at 
the date which the will bears, Antoinette’s beauty seemed to have 
suddenly developed : how happiness seemed radiated from her eyes, 
her smile, her least gestures. Could it be that then she loved and 
was loved? But no: he recalls also the men he ‘used to meet in her 
house : none of them could possibly have instilled such a sentiment in 
her. Besides, would she not have told him? She used to tell him 
everything! He thinks of Kveline—to exorcise these unworthy 
imaginations. Eveline remains to him: his adored dead friend lives 
still for him in her child. 

And now Eveline is married: married to Etienne Malclere, a 
man of thirty-four, whom she had met at Hyéres, and had accepted 
after an acquaintance of four months. He is four-and-thirty, but 
looks younger: of good family, fair fortune and unblemished reputa- 
tion. He has travelled a great deal, and has published a volume of 
Impressions de Voyage, in which D’Andiguier finds tokens of real 
culture. He has called on D’Andiguier who does not quite know 
what to make of him. He is slight, of a Florentine type of features, 
bearing the imprint of a sort of refined arrogance and delicate 
brutality, the face rather long, the nose straight and short, the chin 
prominent and square, the hair brown with a reddish tinge, the eyes, 
too, brown, and sometimes looking like two dark spots on his clear 
complexion. No: D’Andiguier does not know whether the feeling 
the younger man gives him is the prelude to a deep sympathy or a 
decided antipathy. 

And so Etienne Malclere and Eveline were married, and went on 
a long tour in Italy; and at the time when this story opens they 
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had returned to Paris, and D’Andiguier was expecting a visit from 
Eveline, and, as we saw, was pacing the great room of his apparte- 
ment, Which served as the gallery for his art treasures, in much 
agitation. There was good cause for it. He had already seen the 
girl since her return, and had been distressed to find her thin and 
pale, and sad-looking: a sort of sad look which he remembers on 
her mother’s face, at a like period of expectant maternity. Has her 
mother’s experience, then, been repeated in her young life ? Was it 
the same story of a man’s passion without love, and satiety after 
possession? ‘The note, asking him to see her at once, was not calcu- 
lated to reassure him. It spoke of a terrible misfortune that had 
befallen her. What can itbe? D’Andiguiér’s restlessness increases, 
until the clock strikes five, the hour he had appointed for Eveline’s 
visit: and she enters. 

Ah! what a vision for the tender-hearted old man. He had not 
seen the girl for some days; she looked ill enough then. But now— 
with her wan and hollow cheeks, the dark circles round her eyes, her 
lips, once so rosy, discoloured and parched by fever, the stigmata of 
suffering imprinted on her pretty face so fresh and mobile, and the 
pity of it all enhanced by her condition! He recalls a similar visit 
which her mother paid him, on the eve of her birth—her mother 
suffering like her in soul and body, and in a fit of sudden despairing 
revolt against destiny. At last the girl tells him her story. Her 
husband—well, from the first Something has come between them ; 
Something—she knows not what—has separated them even in their 
closest intimacy ; her husband is the victim of some fixed idea, which 
preys upon him, and which he can no longer endure. Only last 
night on awaking at three, she noticed a light in his room—it is next 
hers—and on going in found him seated at a table covered with 
papers, and a loaded pistol before him ; and there was a large envelope 
destined apparently to receive the papers, and it bore D’Andiguier’s 
name newly written, the ink was scarcely dry. She prevented the 
intended suicide, and he gave her his word of honour not to destroy 
himself; he was tender to her, nay he lavished on her words of 
passionate love: but he did not tell her his secret: he did not 
explain what that Phantom is that haunts him. What can it 
be ? No; there have been no scenes. There has been that 
indefinable Something! It is a situation, an atmosphere. Before 
they were engaged, she remembers, he sometimes had sudden fits of 
silence and sadness, and they ceased after the betrothal—ah, that 
happy time! They returned after the marriage. He has seemed 
to love her passionately—and yet, and yet, she felt somehow that it 
was not love for Her. She had thought that the prospect of paternity 
might tranquillize him. But no; he has been more troubled, more 
unquiet, more uncertain, since she told him of it. Her old friend— 
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her mother’s old and true friend—does not know what it has cost 
her to reveal to him all this; what a blow it has been to her pride, to 
that fierté du foyer so dear to the married woman. But tell him she 
must, or go mad; her very soul is so bruised, so wounded. What 
can he do, does he ask ? Well, would he go to her husband, and try 
to get the explanation of that terrible secret? He will do anything 
for her, he replies: anything to be of use to her. ‘ Ah, you save 
me, you save me! take my carriage, which is below. How I shall 
pray till you come back.” 


“La naive ardeur de sa dévotion”—I must quote this beautiful and touching 
passage in the original—“ la naive ardeur de sa dévotion la fit, quand le vieillard 
fut sur le pas de la porte, courir encore une fois vers lui, pour esquisser le signe 
de la croix sur son front et sur sa poitrine. Elle revint, une fois seule, s’a- 
genouiler en effet devant le fauteuil ou elle s’était assise, durant sa longue 
et cruelle confession. Certes les madones des vieux maitres, qui ornaient le 
musée de Philippe d’Andiguier, avaient vu bien des ferventes oraisons monter 
vers elles, quand elles souriaient et songeaient dans la paix des chapelles 
italiennes, leur patrie d’origine. Jamais plus pur et plus douloureux cceur ne 
s’était répandu A leurs pieds, que celui de cet enfant de vingt-deux ans, & la veille 
d’étre mére, et qui dans cette période d’un début de mariage, ot tout est espoir, 
lumiére, confiance, commencement, se débattait contre un mystére dont, hélas! 
elle n’en soupgonnait pas toute l’'amertume! S’il flotte dans l’atmosphére invisi- 
ble dont sont entouréces les belles ceuvres d’art quelques atomes épars des émotions 
qu’elles ont suscitées, un peu des imes qu’elles ont consolées et charmées, certes 
une influence d’apaisement dut descendre sur cette téte blonde, convulsivement 
pressée contre ces mains jointes, . . . Oii va la pritre? Quand des profondeurs 
de notre étre intime jaillit un appel comme celui-li vers la cause inconnue qui a 
ercé cet étre, qui soutient son existence, qui recevra sa mort, nous ne pouvons 
pas comprendre que cet appel ne soit pas entendu, que la cause de toute pensée 
n’ait pas de pensée, la cause de tout amour pas d’amour. Mais quelles sont 
les voies de cette communication entre le monde de l’épreuve, ot nous avons été 


jetés sans le demander, et le monde de la réparation ott nous aspirons par toutes 


nos fibres saignantes, dans ces minutes de nos agonies intérieurs? Cela, nous 
ignorerons 4 jamais, comme aussi la raison de cette loi d’expiation—du sacrifice 
de V’innocent pour le coupable—qui pesait sur la femme d’Etieane Malclerc 


sans qu’elle le sit, sans quelle eft par elle-méme rien mérité que du 
bonheur.” 


In due time D’Andiguier returns. His face does not tell the girl 
anything. It is, she notes with dismay, expressionless, like a mask 
beneath which nothing can be read but the consciousness of great 
responsibility in an extremely serious crisis. He says that he has 
seen her husband, and that Malclere had repeated to him the ex- 
planation already given to her of nervous derangement, and has 
begged that the events of the last night might not be spoken of 
between them. She is not really satisfied. But would her old and 
true friend, her mother’s old and true friend, deceive her? She 
goes; and as he hears the door of the house close behind her, he 
utters a cry: ‘ Ah, la malheureuse ! ” 
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Malclerc, who had been expecting I Andiguier, had given him the 
papers which Kiveline had seen on the previous night, fragments of 
the unhappy man’s diary, revealing his terrible secret. D’Andiguier 
had glanced at them as he drove back in Kveline’s carriage, and had 
seen enough! He had seen a name often repeated there which was 
the key of the enigma: the name of Eveline’s mother, Antoinette : 
the idolised name which death had invested for him with a more 
sacred devotion. And now he nerves himself to read through the 
fragments of the journal which unfold the dolorous mystery. Malclere 
had met Antoinette some eighteen months before her death. He 
had fallen deeply in love with her, had wooed her with all the ardour 
and intensity of his passionate nature, and had won her. Not for 
his wife, indeed. His senior by some years as she was, she would 
not do him the wrong of marrying him; she would be an old and 
faded woman while he was still in the prime of life. Nor would she 
give Eveline a stepfather. But she loves him. She finds in her 
maturity the supreme joy denied to her youth, and she does not 
repulse it. Religious scruples do not trouble her. Nay, she makes 
a religion of her passion. ‘ God is love,” she tells her lover ; “ and 
never will I believe that He will punish us for loving. He punishes 
only for hating. When we feel in our heart what I feel for you, we 


are with Him; He is with us. When I read in The Imitation of 


Christ those pages about love, I find there what I experience for 
you.” Antoinette is one of those romantic women who, as M. Bourget 
somewhere tells us, transform physical voluptuousness by sentiment : 
a woman who gives to it the same cult as to her moral emotions: a 
woman who—to quote his own words if my memory rightly retains 
them—“ aborde avec une piété amoureuse, presque avec une idolatrie 
mystique, le monde de caresses folles et des embrassements.” She 
becomes his mistress, but insists on keeping’ him wholly apart from 
her home existence. He never enters her house. They never meet 
in society. There is an utter separation between their life of love 
and her life as widow and mother. Their Jiaison is absolutely 
secret. Its entire clandestinity, doubtless, helps to make of: it that 
masterpiece of emotion that it was for them: “le doux roman caché 
de nos tendresses,” Malclerc calls it. For thirteen months it lasts: 
and then comes the accident which ends her and it. 

The loss of Antoinette is as the bitterness of death to Malclere. 
It is the death of half himself, and the best half; the death of 
his youth and of the one great passion which had been the soul of 
his youth. And yet she is not wholly dead to him. Her image is 
ever before his mind. In vain does he seek solace in other women. 
Her sweet Phantom ever glides between him and them—“ se glisce 
entre mes maitresses et mon ¢treinte ’’—recalling to him that they are 
not her; that he will never love tiem as she made him love her. He 
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tries to distract himself with travel, with literature. In vain. His 
recollections of her—of all their hidden intercourse was to him—are 
a kind of obsession. No: death has not quenched his love for her. 
She has passed into nothingness. But in her nothingness she is still 
the one, the only woman for him. 

And so seven years go by. And then, by what we call accident, 
he finds himself, one December, at Hyéres. Eveline is wintering there 
with an aunt who has taken charge of her since her mother’s death. 
He sees her, for the first time. It seems to him that he sees his lost 
mistress again: a younger Antoinette, and a gayer, with rounder 
cheeks, with the freshness of youth, and with a childish brightness 
over her face which he had never seen on the other’s; but, still, An- 
toinette! The same features, the same hair, the same figure and 
carriage and little winning gestures, the same profile and expression, 
except, indeed, that the look of the other, when it rested on him, 
seemed like a caress and the very flame of love, while hers does 
not express even recognition, for she does not even know him! Tle 
resemblance, striking even to hallucination, overmasters him. It is 
as though his dead mistress had come back to life; as though his 
dead youth had left the tomb in which it sleeps beside her; as 
though, through the witchery of a likeness, the irreparable past had 
become the present. I have not space to trace how Malclere falls, 
more and more, under this spell: nor would it be fair to M. Bourget 
to attenuate the masterly pages in which it is described. He is in- 
troduced to the young girl, and speedily interests her as much as, in 
years gone by, he had interested her mother. She soon grows to love 
him: and he knows it, in spite of her virginal shyness and religious 
reserve. And he—yes, he loves her, but with a passion only half 
intelligible to himself; with a complex emotion where remembiaxce 
of the past is strangely blended with desire of the future. Still, 
he loves her ; that child—who should be nothing but « dream to him 
—has made his heart, which he thought dead, beat again: has once 
more sent the delicious poison through his veins. But how can he 
marry her—after he has been her mother’s lover? Has been? 
Yes, and is still. Is it the dead woman that he desires in the 
living? Horrible! He is tortured by the interior conflict. At 
last, he reasons his scruples away. Would it not be sheer madness 
to renounce the happiness of his youth, thus miraculously resusei- 
tated for him just when he is passing into middle life? All those 
seven weary years he has been hungering after his dead love, con- 
sumed with the vain, vain longing that she would come back to him. 
And she has come back: come back in the fragrance of her youth and 
the freshness of her virginal beauty. She loves him—that sweet, tender 
child! And shall he sacrifice the supreme joy within his reach 
to the most vulgar, the most unreasonable prejudice? When he 
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entered upon manhood, he determined to make his own feelings his 
religion ; to enjoy his own joys, to suffer his own sufferings, to will 
his own will, to live his own life, in entire disregard of conventions 
and tradition. He loved, he still loves the mother, passionately, 
profoundly. He loves the daughter. He loves them both—the one 
dead, the other living. That is the truth, his heart’s truth. All the 
rest in makebelieve. Ah, but may he love the daughter as he has 
loved the mother? ay he? Why not? If he feels the same love, 
he does. The only thing that withholds him from giving free 
course to his passion for Kiveline is—the fear of what people would 
think if his secret were known. A cowardly scruple indeed! And 
if Antoinette, in the land where all things are forgotten, could have 
knowledge of his position, would she not say, in her magnanimous 
tenderness, “ Take her, love her; it is »e that you love in her; in 
giving you her, I give you myse/f again; she is young, you will 
have the longer time to love me in her.” 

They are married; and from the first moment of their married 
life his punishment begins. The scales fall from his eyes, even when 
they are in the train starting on their honeymoon. He sees that the 
fancied identity between his old love and the new was an illusion. 
He ought to have known that it was. He had had warnings. One 
came from the Abbé Fronteau, Kveline’s confessor, to whom he went 
for the customary billet de confession, before the religious marriage. 
The venerable priest knew, of course, that he was a /ibre pensewr, and 
spoke to him with all courtesy and reserve indeed, but still deemed it 
right to utter a word of warning. ‘“ Your future wife has no past to 
hide from you. Of your past I know nothing; but I feel sure that 
the moment you decided upon this marriage you freed yourself from 
all other sexual ties, in thought, as in fact; that your past, if 
culpable, is utterly done away with. If it were not so, you would 
profane a great sacrament—you would commit a real sacrilege, sure 
to be visited with punishment. Deus non irridetur: God is not 
mocked with impunity.” The words sink to the very primal depths 
of his conscience, and for a moment trouble him strangely. Had the 
Abbé, who assuredly knew nothing of his past, thus spoken by 
supernatural prompting? No; there is no supernatural. And yet— 
if the priest was right? He cannot help a shadow of superstitious 
terror at this appeal to his moral sense. Superstitious? Yes; for 
what is the moral sense but an exploded superstition ? 

“Si pourtant le prétre avait raison! ’’? And he is ever more and 
more led to believe that the priest was right. Deus non irridetur. It 
is the Phantom of his dead love which is made the avenging angel of 
Eternal Justice ; and the very purity and innocence of her daughter 
ure as whips to scourge him. Yes, even in the train which bears 
him away from Paris on the day of his wedding, his punishment 
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begins. He looks into his bride’s candid eyes as she nestles gently 
against him, and reads there the unquestioning, the entire confidence 
of a young girl who gives herself wholly to the man she loves. “Il y 
eut dans ce silencieux et tendre mouvement, quelque chose de si virginal, 
une telle innocence émanait d’elle, que le baiser par lequel je lui 
fermai ses chers yeux bleus, était celui d’un frére. . . . Au lieu de 
presser ces levres, qu’aucun baiser d’amour n’avait jamais touchees, 
a peine si mes lévres les effleurérent. Rien que d’avoir associé, une 
seconde, a cette enfant, qui ne saurait de la vie que ce que je lui en 
apprendrais, l’image des voluptées gotitées autrefois auprés de sa 
mére, venait de me donner l’horreur de moi-méme. C’avait été 
comme si je me préparais a lui infliger une souillure. . . . J’éprouvai 
dans toute sa force, dans toute son horreur, la sensation de l’inceste.” 
The horror deepens in him day by day. How should it be otherwise ? 
By his intercourse with the mother he has contracted affinity in the 
first degree with the daughter. It is no idle figment of the canonists.’ 
It is a truth of human nature which they have merely clothed in 
ecclesiastical language. The claim of the Catholic Church to be the 
embodied conscience of mankind is more easily vindicated, than are 
some of the claims sometimes made for her. First, unconquerable 
trouble, then, boundless pity for the girl he has so wronged, and, at 
last, gnawing remorse fills the heart of Malclere. Yes, remorse. He 
writes in his journal : “ L’idée que j’ai toujours haie comme la plus 
mutilante pour l’expérience sentimentale, celle de la responsabilité, 
s’éléve en moi, s’empare de moi. Je me sens responsable vis-a-vis 
delle. J’ai des remords.” He learns that the moral law is no super- 
stition, as he had supposed, but a fact, and the first fact of man’s 
being, the law which he is born under: that punishment is not, as 
Milton finely puts it, “‘a mere toy of terror, awing weak senses,” but 
* law’s awful minister,” its divinely appointed sanction, “the other 
half of crime.” Deus non irridetur. And if death does not end all, 
if Antoinette still exists in another state, and has knowledge of his 
marriage, would she, as he madly dreamed, approve it? Nay, in 
the undiscovered country whither she was so tragically hurried, 
without confession, without repentance, may not that knowledge be 
her hell—the hell in which Eveline believes, who has the illumination 
of goodness, in which that priest believes, who is so wise ? 

Those of my readers who would know more of this dolorous story, 
I must refer to M. Bourget’s own pages, merely remarking that he 

(1) There can be little doubt that affinity contracted by Henry VIII. with 
Anne Boleyn, through adulterous intercourse with her mother, was the reason why 
Cranmer decreed the nullity of her marriage with the King.. I may here note two 
errors into which that accomplished critic, M. Réné Doumic, has fallen in his brief 
account of the book before me, published in the Fortnightly Review of last May. 


Malclere isnot Eveline’s father, as he supposes, nor does Eveline attain to a knowledge 
of the truth by a “series of inductions,” but by looking into her husband's journal. 
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does not write virginibus puerisque: no French novelist worth reading 
does. It is a story worthy of the pens of the old tragedians of Hellas, 
whose themes curiously resemble it, which M. Bourget unfolds in this 
powerful book ; the most powerful, as I think, of all his psychological 
studies. What is its significance, its ethical significance? I need 
hardly say that M. Bourget is too true an artist to employ a work of 
romantic fiction for the establishment of a thesis. So to employ it 
would be fatally to pervert it from its true function, according to 
that admirable dictum of Flaubert’s: “A work of art designed to 
prove anything, nullifies itself.”” But the phenomena of human life, 
whether we view them as existing in the world around us, or as 
woven into the picture presented by the novelist’s imaginous fancy, 
have a significance, an ethical significance, and cannot help having it. 
“Great works of imagination,” writes Balzac, “subsist by their 
passionate side. But passion is excess, is evil. The writer has nobly 
accomplished his task when, not setting aside this essential element of 
his work, he accompanies it with a great moral lesson.” 

What then is the lesson deducible from these profound and pathetic 
pages of M. Bourget? I take it that Malclere is a type of a class of 
men which in the present condition of French education and French 
society, is far from uncommon, and is every day becoming commoner. 
He belongs to a generation in which the beliefs and traditions, that, 
for so many centuries, have held European society together, have 
largely disappeared. The old order of thought and practice is 
crumbling away, as the ethical and religious sanctions which had 
maintained it, disappear, one after another. 


‘« Excessere omnes, adytis arisque relictis, 
Di quibus imperium hoc steterat.’’ 


Materialism has taken the place of morality, egotism of theism. 
The individual is his own law giver and his own law: self-deification, 
autolatry—quisque sibi Deus—is the real creed of millions. 
And the curious thing is that this is vindicated in the name of 
reason. ‘The ancients conceived of reason as a curb to hold in check 
what Plato called ‘“‘the wild beast within us.” For the average 
ihre penseur it is a weapon wherewith to combat what he calls 
‘superstition,’ by which he means all those supersensuous beliefs and 
traditions which act asa restraint on imagination, passion, action. 
Malclere is the natural result of the ethical or rather unethical 
teaching of the French Lycée. Listen to his creed as he expounds it. 
‘‘T have always believed that man, cast upon this earth, in a world 
which he will never understand, by a cause of which he knows 
nothing, and for an end of which he is utterly ignorant, has only one 
reason for existing during the few years that are accorded him 
between two nothingnesses: to multiply, to vivify, to heighten 
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in himself, all strong and deep sensations; and as love contains them 
all in their greatest strength, to love and be loved.” I do not know 
that Malclerc, holding this creed, could reasonably be expected to 
shrink from acting as he does. If we shut out the eternal horizons, 
if we hold that this present life is its own end and object, and that 
we are concerned with nothing above or beyond it, we are as likely 
as not to proceed to the corollary, that all means of enjoying life are 
equally good, and that all our appetites, being natural, have a right 
to all the satisfaction we can give them. Let me not be misunder- 
stood. No one recognises more unreservedly than I the autonomy of 
the moral law, or has more unflinchingly contended for it. I hold 
the moral law to be a transcendent, universal order, good in itself, as 
being supremely reasonable ; the rule of what shou/d be, as distinct 
from what is: its own evidence, its own justification. I hold that it 
is independent of all forms of faith, and would subsist to all eternity, 
as it has subsisted from all eternity, though Christianity and all 
other religions were swept into oblivion. I know that such is the 
moral law. But I know, too, that to be practically operative with 
the great mass of mankind, it needs religious sanctions. Take away 
belief in the Creator and Judge of men, and what sufficient reason 
will the vast majority find for opposing their inclinations, subduing 
their passions, thwarting their tastes? What frenum cupiditatis, with- 
out which society must fall into civilised barbarism and hardly 
disguised animalism ? 


W. S. Laitty. 











THE SOCIAL TYRANNY OF BRIDGE. 


WueEN it was first suggested that a paper should be written under 
the heading of this article, the task was undertaken with great 
diffidence, knowing how difficult is criticism on any subject of 
which one only possesses very imperfect knowledge. Not being a 
devotee of Bridge, we have suffered from some of the positions 
we have attempted to describe, and, smarting from a_ sense 
of our own inferiority, forced on us by the candid criticism of 
our friends, we accepted the challenge. On reading what we 
have written, and after a careful analysis of our experiences, we 
find the title of this short paper so misleading that we feel bound to 
give some facts explanatory of its adoption, and in extenuation plead 
that the so-called tyranny which does exist, is, we fear, only the out- 
come of a feeling of jealousy at our exclusion by reason of our inferiority 
from participating in an intellectual pastime, which is fast becoming 
to be recognised as a national institution. The position is a galling 
one, for in the attempt to “ curse,” we have been forced to “ bless.” 
It is true we have not treated the question too profoundly, and no 
doubt there are many so overwhelming arguments that it could not 
survive a scathing criticism. Taking the question, however, from an 
outsider’s point of view who has, as we have said, suffered acutely 
from inability to master the game, but still endeavouring to view it 
impartially, we venture to give our humble opinions to the public. 
There is always, in spite of its cosmopolitanism, a distant cleavage 
in English Society. It varies from time to time according to the 
influences and moods which pervade our social life, is often 
ephemeral in character and duration, and passes away to be followed 
by some new fashion as absorbing as was its predecessor in 
the zenith of its power. Many of the amusements of the last 
thirty years have been short lived: rinking soon went out of fashion ; 
skating has hardly attained its original position ; lawn tennis has 
been swept away by croquet, and archery has disappeared. Cricket 
and football, however, are hardly to be regarded from this point of 
view, they are as strong, as a national institution, as any article 
of faith or religious observance, so that they do not enter 
into this category of modern games and sports. Billiards, if 
we may say so in all humility, have for the moment taken a back 
place, and such an act of vandalism as doing away with the billiard 
table in country houses, has actually been perpetrated. The round 
game which in our youth whiled away many evening hours, with the 
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endless variations of commerce, rouge et noir, vingt-et-un, sympathy 
or antipathy have gone. Even poker holds its own simply from its 
virile Trans-Atlantic constitution. The classical game of whist, which 
to be a master of, was an intellectual distinction, the terror of 
beginners, the wonder of observers, is now only indulged in by a few 
antiquated fossils who, from sheer obstinacy, refuse to desert it; and 
even their fidelity only admits of its being played in a sort of hole 
and corner fashion, while its left handed offspring holds its head 
high, flouts in public its scorn of its parent and predecessor, and 
exercises a sway hardly surpassed or ever achieved by any form of 
amusement in the memory of the present or of former genera- 
tions. The world in England is divided into two camps, those who 
play Bridge, and those who do not. There is no impartial meeting 
ground, there is no modified way of regarding the subject; people 
either are its abject slaves or its bitter opponents. Knowing nothing 
of the game, and being entirely uninfluenced by its attractions, we can 
only approach the subject from the outsider’s point of view, and state 
what we think from our humble ignorant position. 

That there is an irresistible charm about Bridge it would be idle to 
deny. One has only got to look round among one’s friends and 
acquaintances and see what its power is. No one can be safe against 
its fatal attractions. The harassed politician finds solace from the 
care and anxieties of office, the venerated mother of a family throws 
aside the responsibilities of home and children ; the confiding husband 
finds satisfaction in the enforced absence of his wife, by the fact 
that she is playing Bridge. The man, too old to dance and yet too 
young to admit that his best days are over, now finds himself sought 
after by the most exclusive sets because he plays Bridge; the old 
maid who had contentedly settled into the only life she conceived 
remained for her, is hurried from one place to another, and has 
an engagement list weeks ahead, because she has mastered the mysteries 
of the great game. In fact there is no man or woman too poor, too 
friendless, too unknown, who cannot at one bound achieve all that 
the wildest dreams of the mind of man can conjure up if they can 
only play Bridge with decent success. 

Some years ago, when Bridge became a competitor to whist, we 
spoke scornfully of it, laughed at it, and prophesied that “ few and 
evil” would be its days. Alas, we are wiser and know better now, 
and those who prophesied now look back with dismay and shame on 
their lighthearted prediction, realising now its vitality, power, and the 
effect it is having on Society. 

The war in South Africa has been pregnant with mighty results. 
Last year we feared the destruction of the British chaperon, but to 
our great relief she has shown the strength of her constitution, and 
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the power of her traditional sway, and we have welcomed her back 
in all her pristine vigour; she has survived the destruction of the 
South African Republics, and is flourishing on the growth of the 
Imperial sentiment. The incarnation of Bridge was almost contem- 
poraneous with her prophesied destruction, and it was doubly welcomed 
as a form of amusement which could be indulged in by the young, 
being one in which they would develop intellectual qualities hitherto 
unknown, but which would in no way interfere with their legitimate 
aims and ambitions. 

There is no one who would deny the power of the younger generation ; 
there is no parent who does not bow to the yoke, and accept the tender, 
sympathetic pity, for their prejudices which their children bestow on 
them. Such is the subtle power of Bridge that it has captured the young 
people of to-day, who play it, and play it well, often much better than 
their less adaptive parent. Some parents are so deeply impressed with 
its advantages, that one of the qualifications now demanded in a 
governess is the power of teaching Bridge to her pupils, and baby lips 
babble of “ grand slam,” “no trumps,” and “chicane,” and the 
cabalistic terms which apply to it, as simply and naturally as if it 
were a nursery custom, or schoolroom form of relaxation. Fifty years 
ago such training, or the early teaching of such a subject would have 
been regarded as a serious branch of education, and would never be 
forgotten by those who learnt it. Nowadays all knowledge and impres- 
sions are, however, less permanent, so that possibly by the time our 
babies have reached years of discretion they may have forgotten the 
youthful delights of Bridge, and perchance have found some other 
form of educational amusement. We would fain hope it may be so, 
for to those who are not initiated into its mysteries there is much 
that is aggravating and irritating in its power of absorption. 

There is no position so trying or humiliating as that of an “ out- 
sider,” and none feel it more acutely than the unhappy people that 
cannot play Bridge. It touches one in so many places, and meets 
oue at every turn, and, while not deserving in any way to disparage 
or criticise it too deeply, we feel that those who do not play it 
deserve some consideration and pity. Years ago one went out to dinner 
with the certainty that after a pleasant and excellent meal there 
would be at least one man kind enough, whatever one’s age and 
appearance, to come and sit and talk to one after it was over—now 
what is our fate? The drawing-room and boudoir are dotted all 
over with small green tables, rubbers unknown and unsuspected are 
arranged during dinner, and before one has time to realise what has 
happened, the tables are filled by occupied, interested players, and 
one is left either, to one’s reflections on the futility of hopes and 
expectations, which in many cases is better than having the society of 
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the only other dull old woman, beside yourself, who cannot play 
Bridge. If one could go home when the carriage is announced there 
might be some mitigation of one’s position, but not unfrequently one 
is the wife, or mother, of a Bridge player, and no evening is too long, 
no hour too late, for the game to continue. One is glad that those 
belonging to you should enjoy themselves, but one pays a severe 
penalty. But there are worse situations than one’s own personal 
sufferings. There are times when, with infinite care and thought, 
one has brought a delightful party together, and with great self- 
congratulation one looks forward to a pleasant evening. The people 
who want to meet each other are there, the right girls and boys have 
come, and all looks well. Alas! the serpent enters into our Eden, 
and we have seen five or six pretty girls sitting alone, because all 
the men have gone to play Bridge. Sometimes, however, one is 
revenged, for we have, on the contrary, had the satisfaction of seeing 
the tables turned, and enjoyed the unusual spectacle of watching 
six men left alone to amuse themselves, all the Bridge tables being 
seized on by the weaker sex! ‘These are, no doubt, some allevia- 
tion of the troubles of hospitality. 

Strange rumours come to the world of the terrors of Bridge in 
country houses. It seems to us, however, that a country house is just 
the place where Bridge may flourish with impunity. The interval 
between tea and dinner and wet days were always a vexatious and 
tiresome epoch in country visits. Now Bridge fills them up perfectly, 
and if the ignorant outsider is again left in the cold, he must remem- 
ber that the world was not made for outsiders, and that if he will 
profit by what he sees going on around him he may some day have 
his chance just as much as any horse who wins the Derby, starting 
at 50 to 1. Bridge has hardly yet become known to the regular 
country society of England. For our small neighbours have not 
been led away from their allegiance to whist, and they regard Bridge 
as a very poor substitute. However, it is only a matter of time, and 
10 doubt we shall see it in the same favour there as elsewhere, and 
shall have Bridge parties after the farmer’s ordinary on market 
days in all the provincial towns. It is an acknowledged fact that 
fashions descend from the upper to the lower strata of society, and in 
time the fashionable and absorbing recreation of kings, queens, lords, 
and ladies will be adopted by those who have grown to realise, 
perhaps when its popularity is waning, that it once was all the 
vogue and the amusement of the greatest in the land. At present 
the country squire and parson are faithful to whist, and one recalls 
with amusement the horror and scorn with which an old neighbour 
denounced all the arguments of an ardent devotee of Bridge. As 
we said before, we speak as fools knowing nothing of the game or its 
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mysterious pleasures, and are only tempted by the urgent representa- 
tions of those who aver that Bridge is seriously undermining the whole 
social structure of society to attempt to analyse its position. It is 
even said that in the House of Commons the whips have the utmost 
difficulty in keeping a house owing to the supreme fascination of this 
perilous pursuit, and it is even whispered that in the sacred precincts 
which guard the majesty of the Speaker and the officers of the 
House, the insidious pastime has made its onslaughts. If this is so, 
many wise people would shake their heads and swear the Constitution 
was in jeopardy, though, f:r our part, we cannot but feel it would 
be hard to criticise too keex , any harmless innovation which would 
vary the monotony of the daily toil of our legislators, and which may 
be but idle rumours, and only believed by those who, like ourselves, 
have not come under its charm. 

We can, however, quite realise how soothing and beneficial might 
be its influence in the relations of leading politicians to one another. 
We can picture to ourselves a game of Bridge in which the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the Secretary for the Colonies, Mr. Labor- 
chere, and Mr. Gibson Bowles could join. Or another, in which 
Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Healy and Mr. O’Brien took part, 
and watch with satisfaction the gradual disappearance of mistrust and 
suspicion, and the birth of a new spirit of conciliation and confidence 
between these now somewhat distracted politicians. A rubber played 
by Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Asquith, Lord Rosebery, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, might indeed be pregnant with the most 
important Imperial issues. Indeed, there are endless political com- 
binations which a few games of Bridge might bring about with 
advantage to everyone concerned; while a few tables on the terrace 
for afternoon tea would be an agreeable variety in that most popular 
and crowded place of amusement. 

One great objection made to Bridge by its opponents is that it 
breaks up a party, and by taking away four or eight people disturbs 
the harmony and proper adjustment of the evening. Some people 
realise the difficulty and now confine their dinners to eight or 
twelve, all of whom play Bridge and can therefore occupy their 
whole evening, and so avoid the disagreeable feeling which every 
host must feel at seeing a few unhappy guests left out in the cold. 
It maybe quite possible that some of the open opposition shown to 
Bridge could be explained if we examine more closely the position it 
occupies even at a ball. The rooms once set apart for sitting-out, in 
which so many of the serious aims and projects of anxious chaperons 
have been carried to a successful issue, are now tenanted by absorbed 
Bridge players, whose great wrapt attention to the game admits of 
no disturbance, or distraction, which the presence of youthful couples 
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hovering on the outskirts of their table portend. The dim mysterious 
light, the silence which pervades the room, the deep absorption of the 
players, and at the end of each hand the curious conversation, inter- 
spersed with a vocabulary of words unknown and incomprehensible 
to the uninitiated, impress any daring invaders that some very 
solemn and awful ceremony is going on of which they can not even 
grasp the faintest idea, and in beating a hasty retreat the same 
mysterious feeling of insignificance and mediocrity assails them. 

It can hardly be urged by the opponents of Bridge that they 
dislike it on the grounds of public morality. It is quite possible to 
play for light stakes and win or lose largely, but the majority who 
play only do so moderately without any great harm to themselves or 
their opponents and are generally in a position to pay what they lose. 
There are rumours of high play, but they have not taken a tangible 
form, and we are inclined to think that no great amount of money 
is lost or won by the average player. It appears to us one great 
objection to Bridge is that it never comes to an end, for it is so 
fascinating and absorbing it seems impossible for its devotees to 
leave the table. In the days of whist, people played one or two 
rubbers and there was an end of it, but we have seen Bridge begun 
after breakfast, continued all through the day, and after dinner 
into the small hours of the night, and it is with the feelings of 
those who listen to the incidents of a day’s hunting endlessly 
discussed, not having taken any part in it, that we regard it. 
‘‘ Shop” is always annoying, and Bridge is very ‘‘ shoppy,” and it is 
wearisome to listen to the discussions as to why “trumps” or “no 
trumps” were played, or what brought about the endless combina- 
tions or complications we neither understand or care about. Some- 
times when, as is sometimes the case, there are only two Bridge 
players worthy of each other, and they sit down to a game of double 
dummy, the scoffer is tempted to imagine that there is no such great 
art in playing a game where three of the hands lie open before you. 

There is, however, an atmosphere about Bridge which compels 
those who are uninitiated in its mysteries to realise their insignificance, 
and an arrogance in the tone of voice and demeanour of those who play 
it and those who do not. We are a gregarious people and it angers us 
not to take our amusements in common, and the exclusiveness of 
Bridge irritates us. No other game or pastime has aroused the same 
interest or stirred some of the deepest feelings of mankind. That 
it does divide and break up a party no one can deny; although 
other causes may have the same effect, there is a silent sense of the 
intellectual inferiority of Bridge over all other games that offends 
the susceptibilities of the Philistines, who are outside, and who find 
its mysteries beyond their reach. Then it is sometimes rather trying to 
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the ordinary mortal to see the prospect of a pleasant evening destroyed, 
for when the hostess, with her sweetest voice and pleasant smile, 
says, “ Do you play Bridge?” and you answer in the negative, and 
watch the awkward pause that follows, and hear the invitation which 
you fondly hoped was to be addressed to you, passed on to your 
more fortunate neighbour, it is a worse injury than to hear your 
hated rival receiving the thanks of the woman you love, for your 
anonymous gift. There was a terrible moment not long ago when 
‘juvenile Bridge’ seemed about to absorb all the younger gene- 
ration. That, however, has mercifully passed away with the long 
evenings of winter, and the love of dancing which is the most 
popular amusement of youth has delegated Bridge to those of middle 
and mature age. It would bea real charity in the interest of the 
tired chaperons of to-day if some arrangements could be made for 
those who can play Bridge to do so, and enable them to wile away 
the long evenings, instead of sitting in rows round the ball-room. 
In time a number of chaperons, qualified by a competitive ex- 
amination as being able to play Bridge, might be elected as a 
committee to undertake the task of also looking after the young 
people, letting those who failed to pass have their night’s rest. 
The indignation of those who dislike Bridge will sooner or later be 
assuaged ; it will, no doubt, like other fashions, have its day, and we 
may live to see a generation grow up who will have none of it, but 
for the moment there are many people who cordially dislike it, from 
an idea that it is breaking up Society, making it less pleasant and 


easy. 
M. Jeune. 
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WE continue, all of us, to write books and read books, and one way or 
another the business is kept up to a fairly high level of accomplish- 
ment. But in looking over the publications of the last three months 
or so, it seems difficult to point to anything for which a prolonged 
existence can be even anticipated. It is true there was a great 
clangour of trumpets on the appearance of Mr. Marriott’s clever novel, 
The Column; we were bidden to salute the advent of a new literary 
force. I heard so much of the trumpeting that the edge was off my 
susceptibilities before I approached the book itself: but so far as I can 
attempt an unprejudiced judgment, it would be expressed by recalling the 
eternally misquoted aphorism of Capability Brown. In Mr. Marriott’s 
writing you cannot see the trees for the wood. ‘There are fine things 
there, and clever things; but they are smothered in a jungle of other 
things, all of which want to be just as fine and clever, but are not. 
And although in the future we all expect to hear more of Mr. Marriott, 
it is probable that, at his début, we heard considerably more of him 
than the circumstances warranted. From Mr. Marriott subtract so 
much of Mr. George Meredith as Mr. Marriott has been able to assimi- 
late, and what do you leave? The answer to that sum has yet to be 
worked out. 

Mr. Meredith, himself, is undoubtedly one of the immortals—an 
immortal who has grown old, sed cruda deo viridisque senectus. He was 
writing novels before George Eliot, and now he is writing verses which 
have more of the sap and fire, the greenness and ardour of youth, than 
are to be found in almost any poetry of to-day. One may resent the con- 
tinual obscurity, the frequent harshness of expression; but these faults are 
found in the Greeks, and Mr. Meredith has much of the quality which 
makes it worth while to disentangle the sense of an A‘schylean chorus. 
And a mere look at the page is enough: the words are the words of a 
poet, whether you understand them or not: for instance this opening of 
The Night Walk :— 

‘¢ Awakes for me and leaps from shroud, 
All radiantly the moon’s own night, 
Of folded showers in streamer cloud ; 
Our shadows down the highway white, 


Or deep in woodland woven-boughed, 
With yon and yon a stem alight. 


I see marauder runagates, 
Across us shoot their dusky wink ; 
I hear the parliament of chats 
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In haws beside the river’s brink ; 
And drops the vole off alder-banks, 
To push his arrow through the stream.”’ 


What are the ‘‘marauder runagates”? and how do they “‘ shoot a 
dusky wink”? Commentators will be sorely vexed to settle, it seems 
to me; and if Mr. Meredith were at the beginning of his career it 
would be worth while to find fault. But, as it is, one need only observe 
how the passage conveys the sense of moonlit night in a place of 
trees and water, with the life and the low noises of the night. And 
this is done, not by the obscurities but in spite of them; done partly by 
the physical suggestion in the vowel sounds and associations of certain 
key words—such as ‘“‘ awake” and “ radiantly”—but far more by the 
unintelligible magic of things perfectly intelligible. Why should the 
words, ‘‘Our shadows down the highway white,” convey instantly a 
sense of cool freshness? or why should ‘‘ woodland woven-boughed”’ 
make one think of dew falling? I do not know; I only know that 
poetry does these things, and because Mr. Meredith can do them I call 
him a poet. The gift, indeed, runs through his whole work; he has a 
peculiar power of diffusing atmosphere whether around a place ora 
person. But, I repeat, he does not do this by being unintelligible, 
and the less intelligible he is the more he fails in his first business as 
a writer. Fifty years ago it would have seemed an absurd truism to state 
this; nowadays it is a very necessary qualification of praise. The 
passages in this volume, which an ordinary lover of poetry will read 
with sincere and unalloyed pleasure, are those where this quality of 
magical suggestion co-exists with a meaning reasonably accessible: as 
it is almost throughout in the superb praise of Artemis, ‘ huntress 
arrowy to pursue,” who stands for a symbol of man’s alternative 
ideal :— 

** Quiver-charged and crescent-crowned 
Up on a flash the lighted mound, 
Leaps she, bow to shoulder, shaft 
Strung to barb with archer’s craft, 
Legs like plaited lyre-chords, feet 
Songs to see, past pitch of sweet. 
Fearful wildness they outrun, 
Shaggy wildness, grey or dun, 
Challenge, charge of tusks elude : 
Theirs the dance to tame the rude ; 
Beast and beast in manhood tame, 
Follow we their silver flame. 

Pride of flesh from bondage free, 
Reaping vigour of its waste, 
Marks her servitors, and she 
Sanctifies the unembraced.’’ 


It is curious to note that after all his verse-writing Mr. Meredith has 
never wholly mastered the medium. Even this short and beautiful 
passage contains one obvious tag, the phrase ‘‘ with archer’s craft,’”’ and 
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another, which is worse than merely a tag, being an interruption to the 
flow of rhythm and expression. ‘‘ Past pitch of sweet” is harsh in 
grammar, harsh in-sound, and it positively detracts from the sense of 
the couplet, — 
‘¢ Legs like plaited lyre-chords, feet 
Songs to see.”’ 

would have been immeasurably better. One ought so to concede to the 
necessities of rhyme, as seeming to gain an advantage. But there was 
certainly some bad fairy at Mr. Meredith’s christening. 

However, it is within the bounds of possibility that the bad fairy’s 
influence may prove evanescent, and posterity be only aware of the 
other gifts so prodigally bestowed. It would be easy to point to many 
works which, blamed on their appearance from obscurity, now seem lucid 
as the day. And a great part of Mr. Meredith’s work has already 
passed definitively into the common heritage. When Mr. Herbert Paul 
wants to suggest Gibbon’s personal characteristics in early manhood, he 
has only to compare him to the wise youth Adrian, and there is no more 
to be said. That resumes in a single view all that Mr. Paul has been 
saying, and saying very well. Men and Letters, the volume of studies 
reprinted from the Nineteenth Century, deserves special attention, for 
it is a good book of essays, and that is in these days as rare as a 
black goose (to bring the old comparison into line with modern zoology). 
Naturally we should not expect to agree with all that any critic says 
about men or books, but it would not be easy to name two critical 
essays by anybody living which throw more light on their subjects than 
Mr. Paul’s papers on Gibbon and on Sterne. In both cases there are 
evidently two sides to be taken into account in judging either the man 
or the writer; and Mr. Paul presents both with full and harmonious 
comprehension, and in phrases that tell. Here is an example :— 

‘‘Mr. Bagehot duly observes that Gibbon felt himself to be one of those persons 
whom the populace always murdered. He said,. however, at the time of Lord 


George Gordon’s riots that he did not think he was obnoxious to the people. It was 
the people who were obnoxious to him. He voted steadily for the American War.”’ 


One may readily conceive the temptation offered to a practised rheto- 
rician (I use the word in no invidious sense) like Mr. Paul by the 
comment upon historical wisdom to which Gibbon’s work as a legislator 
lends itself. Yet he chooses the more excellent way, and allows the 
fact to speak for itself. Indeed, he belongs to an old school in his 
willingness to trust his reader; like Macaulay, to whom he pays ample 
tribute of imitation, as well as the more explicit panegyric, he abounds 
in unexplained allusion. He writes for the people who were brought 
up before (as he says) “ philologists and psychologists, historians and 
lawyers, geologists and theologians,” had ‘‘ substituted for the old idea 
of a liberal education a multitude of narrow and technical schools for 
cramming the memory and starving the intellect.” 
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The curious in such matters may decide whether it is the imitation of 
Macaulay or the long practice of journalism that has given to Mr. 
Paul’s English a certain hard resonance an undue emphasis. This 
defect is partly mechanical and arises from an abuse of full stops. I 
quote an example— 

‘* Charlotte Bronté’s style, though sometimes scriptural, is emphatically her own. 
On small occasions it is apt to seem grandiloquent. On great occasions it is superb. 


People in her books always request permission. They never ask leave. Her style is 
tnerefore not a good one to copy. But in her hands it can do wonders.” 


And to finish this criticism of a critic, it must be observed that Mr. 
Paul is nota good critic of poetry. He has a fine enthusiasm for 
Tennyson, but even that will not preserve him from remarking that 
Tennyson had no business to make Ulysses and his mariners set out 
from Ithaca at the time when ‘‘the long day wanes, the slow moon 
climbs,” because “ the twilight was the time when the Homeric mariner 
did not sail, if he could possibly help it.” That is no doubt true 
historically ; but a poet has other things to think of. Sunrise had no 
congruity with such a venture as Ulysses and his men embarked upon, 
crying out ‘‘’Tis not too late toseek another world.” Their course was 
not laid for the noonday: it followed the track of the dying sun and 
might lead them to shadowy and mysterious islands, Hy Brasil of the 
Seltic belief; and the whole symbolism of the story calls out for the 
latest glimmer of day to light them on their departure. Probably in his 
heart of hearts Mr. Paul knows all this perfectly: but he belongs by 
sympathy to the bygone school of critics, whose first business was to 
detect flaws in their authors’ erudition—and who cannot resist a chance 
even when the criticism is hardly relevant. Nowadays we despise these 
details; we find fault with the tone, the values, the atmosphere of a 
word ora poem. Itis perhaps more suggestive and certainly much 
easier to do. I own to a respect for the men who confined themselves 
less strictly to generalities. 

From the long list of novels I pick out two books by writers whose 
reputation is not yet established, but from whom we are entitled by 
now to look for work that is exceptional not only in promise—the lady 
who calls herself ‘“‘ Zack” and Mr. Neil Munro. Both have the gift 
which allies prose-fiction to poetry—the touch of romance—though 
the lady eschews severely what are called romantic accessories. She 
gets as close as she can to primitive nature, to man and woman in the 
rough, as they show themselves among the Devon peasants and fisher- 
folk. Zhe White Cottage is an interesting book; I wish I could say it 
was an advance. There is still the power of interpreting primitive 
emotions, but less conspicuously shown than, for instance, in her 
early story of the poacher’s farewell to his gun, his snares, and the 
dewy face of nature, when he goes on his way to be jailed. The dose 
of poetry is less and the psychological study does not compensate. 
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Mark Tavy, the pivot of her story, is a virtuous young man sincerely 
and irretrievably in love with Luce Myrtle; but his nature lacks the 
qualities that win a woman, And Zack deliberately throws her sympa- 
thies and ours on the side of the undeserving Ben Lupin, who wins 
away Luce from her promise to Mark and marries her, though he has a 
wife living. Mark regards his virtue as an investment: he finds fault 
with heaven because his virtues avail nothing against Ben’s thrush- 
like whistle and masterful ways. He has a stinted and ungenerous 
nature ; and though he masters the impulse, he does actually contem- 
plate a disclosure which should put Ben in jail. When the secret of 
the bigamy is out, he takes credit with Luce for his forbearance, in- 
wardly rejoicing that he has now the chance to ‘‘ make an honest 
woman of her.”” When Luce goes wandering after her lost child, and 
returns after four years, the scale of sympathy is shifted for a moment. 
She finds the White Cottage, where Mark had hoped to take her, and 
where she had lived with Ben, swept and ready, with a kettle on the 
hob: and it had been so every day of her absence. And yet we 
acquiesce in the justice that sends her back to the arms of her vagrant 
law-breaker, when he appears just in time once more to snatch the cup 
from Mark’s lip. The moral would be, it seems, that it should not be 
too long a way from cup to lip; that natures like Mark’s pay the 
penalty for a lack of generous spontaneity, for a kind of starved stiff- 
ness. It is interesting, but somehow inadequately worked out; and at 
the end Zack falls back into something like melodrama. Ben’s arrival, 
and Mark’s discovery of the lost child’s skeleton, happen together 
arbitrarily in the nick of time. Such coincidences are permissible 
enough if you adopt throughout the method of Dumas or Victor Hugo, 
but they fit ill with the atmosphere of realism so carefully diffused in 
this book. Also, I think, the scene in which Luce, feeling Lupin’s 
attraction, appeals to Mark to be masterful with her, to dominate her 
will, is a little conventional. The girl might have felt such a cry 
obscurely within her ; she would scarcely have put it into words. But 
when all is said, Zhe White Cottage is well worth reading, though not so 
good as one might have hoped. 

Doom Castle, Mr. Neil Munro’s book, lends itself to the same remark. 
It is the third novel which Mr. Munro has published since he raised 
our expectations very high indeed, with a volume of short stories called 
The Lost Pibroch. Thinking over the story—a story of the Highlands 
in the Campbell ascendency after the ’45, of Jacobite spies and Argyll’s 
castle—I see nothing but a composition of incidents and characters 
treated in the manner of Stevenson. But open the book, and on every 
page Mr. Munro is plainly evident—in the accidents, not the essentials, 
of the story ; in descriptions of landscape, in the expression of a senti- 
ment, in his passionate apprehension of the Highland atmosphere. 
More and more one is driven to think that prose fiction demands 
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maturity, and is not a young man’s art (with women the matter is 
different). At all events, here the poetry is Mr. Munro’s, the prose is 
at second hand. In the short stories the inspiration of a single 
character or incident lent itself to his manner: but in the evolution of 
a long story through characters displayed in action he still looks con- 
tinually, though no doubt unconsciously, for guidance. But the moments 
of poetry detachable like lyrics are frequent and admirable. Hear the 
Baron of Doom’s lament for the tartan, in those days proscribed :— 

‘« « There wasa story in every line,’ said he, ‘ a history in every check, and we are odd 
creatures in the glens, Count, that we could never see the rags without minding what 
they told.’” 

Odd creatures, the Celts—people with an abiding sense of the past 
and its continuity into the present. Here is another kindred aspect of 
the same nature :— 

‘* At an impulse he took his flageolet and played a Highland air. It had the proper 
spirit of the hour—the rapturous evening pipe of birds in dewy thickets, serene yet 
someway touched with melancholy ; there was no man then among them, who did not 
in his heart repeat its words that have been heard for generations in hill-side milking- 
folds when women put their ruddy cheeks against the kine and look along the 
valleys, singing softly to the accompaniment of the gushing pail.’’ 

That is a passage distinguished by the real beauty which is natural 
to Mr. Munro’s style, and undisfigured by the superficial affectations of 
phrasing which frequently overlay it, to its great disadvantage. And 
like all his work at its best it is essentially poetic and essentially Celtic, 
just as Zack’s work is essentially poetic and essentially English. The 
three other novels which I have picked out are, in this respect, radically 
different. In Mrs. Voynich’s book, Jack Raymond, there is one passage, 80 
to say, deliberately poetic, where the dying Polish mother draws out 
the symbolism of the crocus legions springing indomitably from the 
wintry soil. It isa fine passage, but it has the effect of a patch, and 
the real theme of the book is treated, essentially in the spirit of prose. 
That theme is the effect of tyranny upon the soul and the body. Jack 
Raymond and his sister, Molly, are orphans. Their father had been a 
sailor, their mother an actress, and, on the death of both, the children had 
been taken to live with the father’s brother, a vicar in Cornwall, a man 
able, upright, and narrow minded. They were to him the children of 
shame, for their mother had been, at least in his eyes, a loose woman, 
and he was determined by all means to eradicate the hereditary taint. 
The boy’s nature was difficult, naturally rebellious, and innumerable 
whippings only led to fresh misdemeanours, undertaken partly in a 
spirit of bravado just to show how little he cared for whipping. Then, 
as the story shows, there came a sort of spiritual crisis, when the boy’s 
nature, starved for want of affection, found a new pleasure in liberating 
a captive thrush that was going to be blinded and in doing a kindness 
to his small sister. With that crisis came a sudden revolt against the 
physical ignominy of punishment. It was a new development of the 
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instinctive cleanliness which had kept this rough boy in a state of 
primitive innocence which made him secretly the laughing-stock of the 
elder boys whom he led by his physical audacity. But against this 
figure is set the pathological study of the Vicar, a man naturally of 
unclean mind, who, by strengh of will, had subdued the weakness of 
his nature. But, and here Mrs. Voynich relies apparently on the evi- 
dence of asylum doctors, the vice denied one outlet had found another 
in the lust for inflicting pain. The Vicar flogged with a monastic 
cruelty. I do not say that these are agreeable traits to dwell on, I do 
say that the general impression left by the book is tonic and exhilara- 
ting, in spite of the repulsive corners of human nature which it explores. 
The Brontés, with whose work Mrs. Voynich’s has an obvious affinity 
would have simply presented the Vicar as a monster of cruelty. Mrs. 
Voynich presents him as diseased, a degenerate; and she selects details 
from his past life to prove the connection between cruelty and sexual 
aberration. If the facts are as she states them, it is clearly better to 
present cruelty as the failing of one possessed with a devil than as the 
accompaniment of technical virtue. At all events Jack, in his new 
state of mind, falls into the hands of his uncle in consequence of the 
very act which had led up to the regeneration. In order to liberate 
the doomed thrush, he had stolen—again as an act of defiance—his 
uncle’s most cherished treasure—a certain knife, the gift of a duke to 
a bishop. He was presently confronted with it in his uncle’s hands. 
It had been traced to the possession of a person who was vending 
obscene photographs to the boys at Jack’s school. And in the same 
moment Jack was confronted with the photographs and the whole 
mystery of iniquity, the treachery of his schoolfellows, the uncleanness 
of the world burst in upon him. It was obviously useless to try to 
explain. He had seen his uncle’s face at the flogging of an old chained 
dog and had partly understood. 

It is only fair to Mrs. Voynich to say that she is reticent on the 
physical horrors of the week during which the man endeavoured to 
fiog the boy into a confession; and her reticence leaves one free to feel 
the drama, which culminates in the exposure of the Vicar’s methods— 
though the secret lust which prompts them is known only to the Vicar 
and the boy. Yet enough is known for the Vicar to stand irremediably 
condemned in the eyes of his meek wife. Finally the climax is reached 
when the boy, only half recovered from the illness that has been the 
outcome of all this, tricks his doctor into reading aloud, before the 
assembled family, the chapter of cursings from Deuteronomy, and so 
carries his point, and is let go away to school. Then begins, through 
the consequence of Jack’s own act in extending to a small boy the pro- 
tection which a small boy’s innocence may need at school, the process 
of healing by love. There is no need to dwell on the rest of the book. 
But the point is this, that whereas Jack emerges cured, though with 
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scars on his soul as there were scars on his body, the Vicar is incurable. 
As he had dealt with the lad, so afterwards he dealt with the lad’s 
sister, and both escape from him, through the consequence of his 
cruelty, while he lives on with himself and with the cowardly affec- 
tionate wife who has learnt to cringe before and despise him. Itisa 
grim story, but told with real power. 

Mr. Gissing’s latest story Our Friend the Charlatan, in spite of 
its sardonic humour, is not more cheerful. Indeed it would be 
difficult to imagine a more depressing diet for the mind than a pro- 
longed course of Mr. Gissing. He has an appalling talent for the 
portrayal of unattractive characters. The only passion in this (the latest 
of his novels, and the best of those that I have read) is the cold passion 
of hate, joined with the cold lust of power. Lady Ogram, the central 
figure of the book, is a sort of Queen Elizabeth, able, tempestuous, 
tenacious of authority and vigour, even beyond her natural possi- 
bilities. For once in a way she is misled by feeling, when she discovers 
her grand niece, the possible heir of her fortunes, and sees in too 
favourable ‘a light the girl in whom her youth may be renewed and 
her line perpetuated. Constance Bride, too, her chosen helper, the one 
person in the book held up to our admiration, has her lapse when she 
really proposes in sober earnest to devote her life to Dyce Lashmar, 
though ‘“dolefully aware of her own foolishness.” As for Lashmar 
himself, the charlatan, he is coldness personified ; and Lord Dymchurch, 
the foil to his defects, is a failure in life just for want of natural heat 
and vitality. It is an anemic country of no illusions that we explore 
with Mr. Gissing ; but the voyage if depressing is profoundly interest- 
ing. Here is a characteristic dialogue between Dyce and Constance, 
which passes when the only chance for the charlatan’s success lies in the 
hands of the woman whom he played fast and loose with, before she 
became residuary legatee to the rich and oddly philanthropic Lady 
Ogram. He offers her marriage and she refuses with the flattering 
remark: ‘‘ Some day you will thank your stars that you did not marry 
a woman capable of understanding you. Women cursed with brains 
are not meant for marriage.” She is going to London to pursue her 
career. 


*««T see,’ remarked Dyce, his lip curling. ‘ You will use your money to make your- 
self taked about ?’”’ 

‘¢*Not primarily; but it is very likely that will result from my work. It offends 
your sense of what is becoming in a woman?’ ”’ 

‘« «Tt throws light upon what you have been saying.’ ”’ 

***SoI meant. You will see, when you think about it, that I am acting strangely 
like a male creature, for females with minds have a way of doing that. I’llsay more, for 
I really want you to understand me. ‘ The sudden possession of wealth’ has not, as you 
suppose, turned my head, but it has given my thoughts a salutary shaking, and made 
me feel twice the woman that I was. At this moment I should as soon think of taking 
a place as kitchen-maid as of becoming any man’s wife. I am free, and have power to 
assert myself, the first desire, let me assure you, of modern women, no less than of 
modern men.’’’ 
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It is pretty clear that Mr. Gissing will never be popular. What the 
public want is heart rather than intelligence—and certainly intelligence 
disguised as heart rather than heart disguised as intelligence. The 
author of Richard Carvel is one of the people whom the public evidently 
wants, and there is fair reason to suppose that the great advance in 
intellectual quality marked by Zhe Crisis will not interfere with Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s success. Indeed Zhe Crisis seems to me a con- 
spicuously good story of the American Civil War—quite as good as the 
work of Erckman-Chatrian at their best. And to present Lincoln, as 
Mr. Churchill has done, with all his superficial oddities and uncouthness, 
yet so as to convey the sense of real genius and perhaps something more 
than genius—genius with sanctity added—was a harder thing than the 
Frenchmen ever set themselves to do. Civil war is a subject that has 
a strong claim on our attention nowadays, and any one who wants to 
see how the growth of civil war works out its effect on a society, where 
the rival elements are in presence of each other, may do worse than 
study Mr. Churchill’s account of life at St. Louis in the early days of 
the war and the years immediately preceding it. I cannot but admire 
also the dexterity which has contrived to make the book equally palat- 
able to either side, without concealing, in the least, the author’s convic- 
tion that the cause of the North was the cause of justice. 

There remains to be spoken of one book which, if a judgment can be 
formed on such matters with any confidence, is as little likely to prove 
ephemeral as any that has been written within a generation—I mean 
of course, M. Maeterlinck’s Life of the Bee. That it falls naturally into 
the scope of this article is due to the skill and devotion of Mr. Sutro— 
for assuredly such a translation is not made without devotion as well 
as skill. He has been able without sacrificing any thing of the purity 
of his English to suggest the movement and contour and colour of the 
Belgian’s sentences—helped, perhaps, only by the fact that Maeterlinck 
is Belgian and not French. Nothing could be less like the alert and 
tense vivacity natural to the French genius than this style which flows 
like a river in the Low Countries, large, luminous, and tranquil, doing 
its work in a kind of dream. There is no space here to write at full of 
M. Maeterlinck, but it is well to note how, having begun as a symbolist, 
a symbolist he remains, even in the region of facts observed with the 
minute precision that objective science demands. It is safe to say that 
any competent writer who had taken in hand to write a book describing 
the ascertained economy of a beehive, would have produced a narrative 
enthralling in its interest to all readers for whom the facts were still 
novel. But M. Maeterlinck comes and sets out the facts each in its 
intrinsic beauty and marvel, and then, with the insight of imagination, 
sets them in relation to ourselves and to the universe. The beehive is to 
him a superb symbol, that stands for the whole mysterious working of 
nature, an illuminating fact. Ido not know anything that can so well 
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measure the real progress of the human intelligence as to contrast this 
Georgic of the Bees with Virgil’s, for the attitude of each man towards 
nature is the same, that of impassioned and loving contemplation, but 
the passage of two thousand years has brought with it to the modern an 
infinity of new resources. Virgil offered to Mecenas what M. Maeter- 
linck regards as the characteristic lesson of nature—“ a lesson in admira- 
tion:” “‘ admiranda tibilevium spectacula rerum.” But if he had known 
the truth, all the actual wonders of the comb-building, all the mysterious 
working of the generative process, and all the intricate design by 
which the bees, in maintaining the existence of their race, maintain 
also the existence of innumerable plants and flowers—what a Georgic 
he might have written! That book, at least, would have stood in no 
need of the episode of Orpheus, the finest piece of irrelevant beauty 
in all literature. For the truth is, there is in the Fourth Georgic very 
little poetry essential to the subject. Virgil knows too little of the 
bees to contemplate them as he contemplates the thirsty ground under 
the benediction of the good husbandman’s irrigation. The lines in 
the book of the bees which one knows best, outside the purple patch 
of the conclusion, are those which celebrate the old gardener at Taren- 
tum—a passage beside which one might set Maeterlinck’s description of 
the first apiary where he ‘‘learned to love the bees” in the ‘‘ sweet 
and pleasant country’’ of Dutch Flanders. But Virgil’s gardener was 
gardener rather than bee-keeper. One knows also the famous couplet 
where, at the close of his imaginary description of swarming combats, 
he, too, treats the beehive as a symbol, but an ironic symbol, of larger 
fortunes. 
‘* Hi motus animorum atque hec certamina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa quiescunt.’’ 

So other contests and other tumultuous aspirations subside—injecto ter 
pulvere. And there is a single phrase where Virgil, ‘‘ Lord of language, 
more than he that sung the Works and Days,” condenses more than 
can be said in prose even by M. Maeterlinck. 


‘* Fervet opus, redolentque thymo fragrantia mella.”’ 


There in two short words he has at once the spirit and the physiog- 
nomy of the hive—the ardour and the swarming, the seething move- 
ment, the boiling energy. And in a greater passage he comes close, 
indeed, to M. Maeterlinck in his train of thought. 


‘* Ergo ipsas quamvis augusti terminus cevi, 
Excipiat—neque enim plus septima ducitur sestas— 
At genus immortale manet, multosque per annos, 
Stat fortuna domus et avi numerantur avorum.”’ 


Septima estas! If Virgil had known how the worker has some six 
weeks to exist in its working summer before it dies worn out with too 
great a zeal for the race, he might have strengthened his poetry. But 
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still the central fact on which he fixes is that on which the modern 
also with his fuller knowledge, concentrates his thought—the mysteri- 
ous driving power, which Maeterlinck calls ‘the spirit of the hive,” 
and which Virgil adumbrates in one of the passages that Tennyson 
thought of when he wrote,— 


‘‘ Thou that seest universal nature moved by universal mind.” 


‘* His quidam signis atque hec exempla secuti, 
Esse apibus partem divince mentis et haustus 
/Etherios dixere: deum namque ire per omnes 
Terrasque, tractusque maris, coelumque profundum—”’ 


I need not quote the rest of the passage, which allows in the uni- 
verse “‘no room for death,” but only a continuous transformation. Nor 
need I compare it with M. Maeterlinck’s version of the modern theory 
which sees in the universe a continual struggle towards higher forms of 
life, every death subserving the vitality of the species. But the method 
of each man is the same, passing from a highly coloured description of 
the common incidents in the life of bees, to a poetised philosophy of wide 
application. The emotional centre of M. Maeterlinck’s book is the 
description of the queen-bee’s nuptial flight, her mounting higher and 
higher into the blue sky, pursued by thousands of males, till at last the 
strongest winged attains her and perishes in the instant of union. And 
observe the conclusion. For “this dazzling pursuit and these magnifi- 
cent nuptials’’ there is a simple physiological reason, the structure of 
the male demanding a prolonged flight to expand his tracheal sacs 
before the organ can discharge its function. Are we to regret the 
discovery of this cause which strips of its romantic poetry this “‘re- 
splendent marriage,” ‘azure and tragic?” I find nothing more 
characteristic to quote than M. Maeterlinck’s answer. 

‘“‘ The faculty of admiring, which an illusion may have created within us, will serve 
for the truth that must come, be it sooner or later. It is with the words, the feeling 
and ardour, created by ancient and imaginary beauties, that humanity welcomes to-day 
truths which perhaps would never have been born, which might not have been able to 
find so propitious a home, had these sacrificed illusions not first of all dwelt in, and 
kindled, the heart and the reason whereinto these truths should descend. Happy the 
eyes that need no illusion to see that the spectacle is great! It is illusion that teaches 
the others to look, to admire and rejoice. And look as high as they will, they never 
can look too high. Truth rises as they draw nearer; they draw nearer when they 
admire.’’ 

It is better to see life through M. Maeterlinck’s eyes than through 
Mr. Gissing’s. 

SrerpHEN Gwynn. 








ANTICIPATIONS.' 
AN EXPERIMENT IN PROPHECY. 





IV.—Cerraiw Socrat Reactions. 


In the preceding papers, as the result of a discussion of various con- 
vergent tendencies, and with the apologies and disavowals appropriate 
to the occasion, the first outlines have been sketched of a civilised com- 
munity in the coming times, a community no longer urban and rustic, 
no longer gentle and simple, no longer shaped and determined at every 
turn by the powers and limitations of horse and foot, but a huge, extra- 
ordinarily varied and widely diffused population, held together and 
developed under traditions of social organisation that are becoming less 
and less binding, that are being continually brought more and more 
into conflict with new social realities as the years pass. There has been 
presented as the essential and active portion of this population a great 
mass of more or less independent, more or less intelligent professional 
and industrial people, a mass of the most diversified gifts, functions, 
uses, powers, and possibilities, and mingling confusedly with this mass, 
a vast quantity of irresponsible property in the form of industrial shares, 
administrative, stocks, and rent. Beneath these mingled masses and 
constantly receiving additions from them to replace the more or less 
direct achievements of death, is a weltering confusion of useless? and 
expropriated people, to which, in a melodramatic moment, I have ap- 
plied the term the People of the Abyss. To such a condition (disre- 
garding for a time, as a mere local stagnation, the establishment of 
agricultural districts divided into small holdings) all the societies that 
have developed through the action of mechanism upon the eighteenth 
century civilisation of Christendom appear to be tending, and with every 
year the older civilisations of Asia become more and more ‘‘ European- 
ised ” and more and more perceptibly en route towards the same or at 
least a parallel deliquescence. Particular stress was laid in the last 
paper upon the fact that confusedly distributed through the central 
eddies of this confusion, intermingled with a multitude of organisers 
and managers and persons deliberately seeking a livelihood from society 
without contributing to its resources, there is the nebulous promise of a 
great body of engineers, medical men, skilled agriculturists, teachers, 
research professors, and mentally trained and active persons, upon 
whom the continuation of mechanical progress must depend, a body 


(1) Copyright in the United States of America, 1901, by H. G. Welle. 
(2) Or only useful because they are cheaper than machines. 
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which must affect and assimilate to itself many social elements lying 
outside of it, and which must become finally the essentially functional 
portion of whatever social arrangement the mechanically equipped future 
will develop. The business of this paper is to point out and consider 
certain general ways in which these various factors and elements will 
react one upon another, and to speculate what definite statements, if 
any, it may seem reasonable to make about the people of the year 
2000 (or thereabouts) from the reaction of these classes we have 
attempted to define. 

To begin with, it may prove convenient to speculate upon the trend 
of development of that class about which we have the most grounds 
for certainty in the coming time. The shareholding class, the rout 
of the Abyss, the speculator, may develop in countless ways accord- 
ing to the varying development of exterior influences upon them, but 
of the most typical portion of the central body, the section contain- 
ing the scientific engineering or scientific medical sort of people we 
can postulate certain tendencies with some confidence. Certain ways 
of thought they must develop, certain habits of mind and eye they 
will radiate out into the adjacent portions of the social mass. We can 
even, I think, deduce some conception of the home in which a fairly 
typical example of this body will be living within a reasonable term 
of years. 

The mere fact that a man is an engineer or a doctor, for example, 
should imply now, and certainly will imply in the future, that he has 
received an education of a certain definite type; he will have a general 
acquaintance with the scientific interpretation of the universe, and he 
will have acquired certain positive and practical habits of mind. If 
the methods of thought of any individual in this central body are not 
practical and positive, he will tend to drift out of it to some more 
congenial employment. He will almost necessarily have a strong im- 
perative to duty quite apart from whatever theological opinions he may 
entertain, because if he has not such an inherent imperative, life, as 
I shall point out, will have very many more alluring prospects than 
this. His religious conclusions, whatever they may be, will be based 
upon some orderly theological system that must have honestly admitted 
and reconciled his scientific beliefs; the emotional and mystical ele- 
ments in his religion will be subordinate or absent. Essentially he will 
be a moral man, certainly so far as to exercise self restraint and live in 
an ordered way. Unless this is so, he will be unable to give his prin- 
cipal energies to thought and work—that is, he will not be a good 
typical engineer. If sensuality appear at all largely in this central 
body therefore—a point we must leave open here—it will appear 
without any trappings of sentiment or mysticism, frankly on Pauline 
lines, wine for the stomach’s sake, and it is better to marry than to 
burn, a concession to the flesh necessary to secure efficiency. Assuming 
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in our typical case that pure indulgence does not appear or flares and 
passes, then either he will be single or more or less married. The 
import of that ‘‘ more or less” will be discussed later, for the present we 
may very conveniently conceive him married under the traditional laws 
of Christendom. Having a mind considerably engaged, he will not have 
the leisure for a wife of the distracting, perplexing personality kind, 
and in our typical case, which will be a typically sound and successful 
one, we may picture him wedded to a healthy, intelligent, and loyal 
person, who will be her husband’s companion in their common leisure, 
and as mother of their three or four children and manager of his house- 
hold, as much of a technically capable individual as himself. He will 
be a father of several children, I think, because his scientific mental 
basis will incline him to see the whole of life as a struggle to survive ; 
he will recognise that a childless, sterile life, however pleasant, is essen- 
tially failure and perversion, and he will conceive his honour involved 
in the possession of offspring. 

Such a couple will probably dress with a view to decent con- 
venience, they will not set the fashions, as I shall presently point out, 
but they will incline to steady and sober them, they will avoid exciting 
colour contrasts and bizarre contours. They will not be habitually 
promenaders, or greatly addicted to theatrical performances ; they will 
probably find their secondary interests—the cardinal one will of course 
be the work in hand—in a not too imaginative prose literature, in travel 
and journeys and in the less sensuous aspects of music. They will prob- 
ably take a considerable interest in public affairs. Their menage, which 
will consist of father, mother, and children, will, I think, in all prob- 
ability, be servantless. 

They will probably not keep a servant for two very excellent reasons, 
because in the first place they will not want one and in the second they 
will not get one if they do. A servant is necessary in the small, modern 
house, partly to supplement the deficiencies of the wife, but mainly to 
supplement the deficiences of the house. She comes to cook and per- 
form various skilled duties that the wife lacks either knowledge or 
training, or both, to perform regularly and expeditiously. Usually it 
must be confessed that the servant in the small household fails to per- 
form these skilled duties completely. But the great proportion of the 
servant’s duties consists merely in drudgery that the stupidities of our 
present day method of house construction entail, and which the more 
sanely constructed house of the future will avoid. Consider, for in- 
stance, the wanton disregard of avoidable toil displayed in building 
houses with a service basement without lifts! Then most dusting and 
sweeping would be quite avoidable if houses were wiselier done. It is 
the lack of proper warming appliances which necessitates a vast amount 
of coal carrying and dirt distribution, and it is this dirt mainly that has 
so painfully to be removed again. The house of the future will prob- 
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ably be warmed in its walls from some power generating station as, 
indeed, already very many houses are lit at the present day. The lack 
of sane methods of ventilation also enhances the general dirtiness and 
dustiness of the present day home, and gas lighting and the use of 
tarnishable metals, wherever possible, involve further labour. But air 
will enter the house of the future through proper tubes in the walls, 
which will warm it and capture its dust, and it will be spun out again 
by a simple mechanism. So one great lump of the servant’s toil will 
disappear. Two others are already disappearing. In many houses 
there are still the offensive duties of filling lamps and blacking boots 
to be done. Our coming house, however, will have no lamps, and, as 
for the boots, really intelligent people will feel the essential ugliness of 
wearing the evidence of constant manual toil upon their persons. They 
will wear sorts of shoes and boots that can be cleaned by wiping in a 
minute or so. Take now the bedroom work. The lack of ingenuity 
in sanitary fittings at present forbids the obvious convenience of hot 
and cold water supply to the bedroom, and there is a mighty fetching 
and carrying of water and slops to be got through daily, but all that 
will cease. Every bedroom will have its own bath-dressing room which 
one will use and leave without the slightest disarrangement. This, so 
far as ‘‘ upstairs” goes, really only leaves bedmaking to be done, and 
a bed does not take five minutes to make. Downstairs a vast amount 
of needless labour at present arises out of table wear. ‘‘ Washing up” 
consists of a tedious cleansing and wiping of each table utensil in turn, 
whereas it should be possible to immerse all dirty table wear in a suit- 
able solvent for a few minutes and then run that off for the articles to 
dry. The application of solvents to window cleaning also, would be a 
possible thing but for the primitive construction of our windows, which 
prevents anything but a painful rub, rub, rub, with the leather. A 
friend of mine in domestic service tells me that this rubbing is to get 
the window dry, and this seems to be the general impression, but I think 
it incorrect. The water is not an adequate solvent and enough cannot 
be used under existing conditions. Consequently, if the window is 
cleaned and left wet, it dries in drops, and these drops contain dirt in 
solution which remain as spots. But water containing a suitable sol- 
vent could be made to run quite simply down a window for a few 
minutes from pinholes in a pipe above into a groove below, and this 
could be followed by pure rain water for an equal time, and in this way 
the whole window cleaning in the house could, I imagine, be reduced to 
the business of turning on a tap. There remains the cooking. To-day 
cooking, with its incidentals, is a very serious business; the coaling, 
the ashes, the horrible moments of heat, the hot black things to handle, 
the silly vague recipes, the want of neat apparatus, and the want of 
intelligence to demand or use neat apparatus. One always imagines a 
cook working with a crimsoned face and bare blackened arms. But 
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with a neat little range, heated by electricity and provided with ther- 
mometer, with absolutely controllable temperatures and proper heat 
screens, cooking might very easily be made a pleasant amusement for 
intelligent, invalid ladies. Which reminds one, by the bye, as an 
added detail to our previous sketch of the scenery of the days to come, 
that there will be no chimneys at all to the house of the future of this 
type, except the flue for the kitchen smells.! : 

Ido not know how long all these things will take to arrive. The 
erection of a series of experimental labour saving houses by some philan- 
thropic person, for exhibition and discussion, would certainly bring 
about a very extraordinary advance in domestic comfort even in the 
immediate future, but the fashions in philanthropy do not trend in such 
practical directions ; if they did the philanthropic person would probably 
be too amenable to flattery to escape the pushful patentee and too sen- 
sitive to avail himself of criticism (which rarely succeeds in being both 
penetrating and polite), and it will probably be many years before the 
cautious enterprise of advertising firms approximates to the economies 
that are theoretically possibly to-day. But certainly the engineering 
and medical sorts of person will be best able to appreciate the possi- 
bilities of cutting down the irksome labours of the contemporary home 
and most likely to first demand and secure them. 

The wife of this ideal home, may probably have a certain distaste for 
vicarious labour, that so far as the immediate minimum of duties goes, 
will probably carry her through them. There will be few servants 
obtainable forthe small homes of the future and that may strengthen 
her sentiments. Hardly any woman seems to object to a system of 
things which provides that another woman should be made rough-handed 
and kept rough-minded for her sake, but with the enormous diffusion 
of levelling information that is going on, a perfectly valid objection will 
probably come from the other side in this transaction. The servants of 
the past and the only good servants of to-day are the children of servants 
or the children of the old labour base of the social pyramid, until 
recently a necessary and self-respecting element in the State. Machinery 
has smashed that base and scattered its fragments ; the tradition of self 
respecting inferiority is being utterly destroyed in the world. The 
contingents of the Abyss even, will not supply daughters for this pur- 
pose. In the community of the United States no native born race of 
white servants has appeared, and the emancipated young negress dege- 
rates towards the impossible—which is one of the many stimulants to 
small ingenuities that may help very powerfully to give that nation the 
industrial leadership of the world. The servant of the future, if indeed 
she should still linger in the small household, will be a person alive to 
a social injustice and the unsuccessful rival of the wife. Such servants 


(1) That interesting book by Mr. George Sutherland, Zwentieth Century Inventions, 
is very suggestive on these as on many other matters. 
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as wealth will retain will be about as really loyal and servile as hotel 
waiters, and on the same terms. For the middling sort of people in the 
future maintaining a separate menage, there is nothing for it but the 
practically automatic house or flat, supplemented perhaps by the restau- 
rant or the hotel. 

Almost certainly for reasons detailed in the second paper of these 
Anticipations this household, if it is an ideal type, will be situated away 
from the central ‘‘ Town” nucleus and in pleasant surroundings. And 
I imagine that the sort of woman who would be mother and mistress 
of such a home would not be perfectly content unless there were a 
garden about the house. On account of the servant difficulty again, 
this garden would probably be less laboriously neat than many of our 
gardens to-day—no “ bedding-out” for example and a certain parsi- 
mony of mown lawn. .. . 

To such a type of home it seems the active scientifically-trained people 
will tend. But usually, I think, the prophet is inclined to over- 
estimate the number of people who will reach this condition of affairs 
in a generation or so, and to under-estimate the conflicting tendencies 
that will make its attainment difficult to all and impossible to many, 
and that will tint and blotch the achievement of those who succeed with 
patches of unsympathetic and antagonistic colour. To understand just 
how modifications may come in, it is necessary to consider the probable 
line of development of another of the four main elements in the social 
body of the coming time. As a consequence and visible expression of 
the great new growth of share and stock property there will be scattered 
throngh the whole social body, concentrated here perhaps and diffused 
there, but everywhere perceived, the members of that new class of the 
irresponsible wealthy, a class, as I have already pointed out in the pre- 
ceding paper, miscellaneous and free to a degree quite unprecedented 
to any class in the world’s history. Quite inevitably great sections of 
this miscellany will develop characteristics almost diametrically opposed 
to those of the typical working expert class, and their gravitation may 
influence the lives of this more efficient, finally more powerful, but 
at present much less wealthy, class to a very considerable degree of 
intimacy. 

The rich shareholder and the skilled expert must necessarily be 
sharply contrasted types, and of the two it must be borne in mind 
that it is the rich shareholder who spends the money. While occu- 
pation and skill incline one towards severity and economy, leisure and 
unlimited means involve relaxation and demand the adventitious interest 
of decoration. The shareholder will be the decorative influence in the 
State. So far as there will be a typical shareholder’s house, we may 
hazard that it will have rich colours, elaborate hangings, stained glass 
adornments, and added interests in great abundance. This “leisure 
class”’ will certainly employ the greater proportion of the artists, 
decorators, fabric makers, and the like of the coming time. It will 
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dominate the world of art—and we may say, with some confidence, 
that it will influence it in certain directions. For example, standing 
apart from the movement of the world, as they will do to a very large 
extent, the archaic, opulently done, will appeal irresistibly to very 
many of these irresponsible rich as the very quintessence of art. They 
will come to art with uncritical, cultured minds, full of past achieve- 
ments, ignorant of present necessities. Art will be something added 
to life—something stuck on and richly reminiscent—not a manner per- 
vading all real things. We may be pretty sure that very few will grasp 
the fact that an iron bridge or a railway engine may be artistically done 
—these will not be “art” objects, but hostile novelties. And on the 
other hand we can pretty confidently foretell a spacious future and 
much amplification for that turgid, costly, and deliberately anti-con- 
temporary group of styles of which William Morris and his associates 
have been the fortunate pioneers. And the same principles will apply 
to costume. A non-functional class of people cannot have a functional 
costume, the whole scheme of costume, as it will be worn by the wealthy 
classes in the coming years, will necessarily be of that character which 
is called fancy dress. Few people will trouble to discover the most 
convenient forms and materials, and endeavour to simplify them and 
reduce them to beautiful forms, while endless enterprising tradesmen 
will be alert for a perpetual succession of striking novelties. The 
women will ransack the ages for becoming and alluring anachronisms, 
the men will appear in the elaborate uniforms of ‘‘ games,” in modi- 
fications of ‘‘ court’’ dress, in picturesque revivals of national costumes, 
in epidemic fashions of the most astonishing sort . . . 

Now these people, so far as they are spenders of money and so far 
as he is a spender of money, will stand to this ideal engineering sort 
of person, who is the vitally important citizen of a progressive scientific 
State, in a competitive relation. In most cases, whenever there is some- 
thing that both want, one against the other, the shareholder will get it, 
in most cases where it is a matter of calling the tune, the shareholder will 
call the tune. For example, the young architect, conscious of exceptional 
ability, will have more or less clearly before him, the alternatives of 
devoting himself to the novel, intricate, and difficult business of 
designing cheap, simple and mechanically convenient homes for people 
who will certainly not be highly remunerative, and will probably be 
rather acutely critical, or of perfecting himself in some period of 
romantic architecture or striking out some startling and attractive 
novelty of manner or material which will be certain, sooner or later, 
to meet its congenial shareholder. Even if he hover for a time between 
these alternatives, he will need to be a person not only of exceptional 
gifts, but what is by no means a common accompaniment of exceptional 
gifts, exceptional strength of character, to take the former line. Con- 
sequently, for many years yet, most of the experimental buildings and 
novel designs that initiate discussion and develop the general taste, will 
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be done primarily to please the more originative shareholders and not 
to satisfy the demands of our engineer or doctor, and the strictly com- 
mercial builders who will cater for all but the wealthiest engineers, 
scientific investigators, and business men, being unable to afford specific 
designs, will (amidst the disregarded curses of these more intelligent 
customers) still simply reproduce in a cheaper and mutilated form, such 
examples as happen to be set. Practically, that is to say, the share- 
holder will buy up almost all the available architectural talent. 

This modifies our conception of the outer appearance of that little 
house we imagined. Unless it happens to be the house of an excep- 
tionally prosperous member of the utilitarian professions, it will lack 
something of the neat directness implicit in our description, something 
of that inevitable beauty that arises out of the perfect attainment of 
ends—for very many years at any rate. It will almost certainly be 
tinted, it may even be saturated with the second-hand archaic. The 
owner may object—but a busy man cannot stop his life work to teach 
architects what they ought to know. It may be heated electrically but 
it will have sham chimneys (in whose darkness, unless they are built 
solid, dust and filth will gather), it may have automatic window-cleaning 
arrangements, but they will be hidden by ‘‘picturesque” mullions. 
Just that shabby shirking of the truth of things that has given the 
world such stockbroker in armour affairs as the Tower Bridge and 
historical romance, will, I fear, worry the lucid mind in a great multi- 
tude of the homes that the opening half, at least, of this century will 
produce. 

In quite a similar way the shareholding body will buy up all the 
clever and more enterprising makers and designers of clothing and 
adornment, he will set the fashion of almost all ornament, in book- 
binding and printing and painting for example, furnishing and indeed 
of almost all things that are not primarily produced ‘for the million,” 
as the phrase goes. And when that sort of thing comes in, then so far 
as the trained and intelligent type of man goes, for many years yet, 
it will be simply a case of the nether instead of the upper millstone. 
Just how far the influence and contagion of the shareholding mass will 
reach into this imaginary household of non-shareholding efficients, and 
just how far the influence of science and mechanism will penetrate the 
minds and methods of the rich, becomes really one of the most 
important questions with which these speculations will deal. For this 
argument that he will perhaps be able to buy up the architect, and the 
tailor, and the decorators, and so forth, is merely preliminary to the 
graver issue. It is just possible that the shareholder, to a very large 
extent, may—in a certain figurative sense at least—buy up much of 
the womankind that would otherwise be available to constitute those 
severe, capable, and probably by no means unhappy little establish- 
ments to which our typical engineers will tend, and so prevent many 
women from becoming mothers of a regenerating world. The huge 
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secretion of irresponsible wealth by the social organism is certain to 
affect the tone of thought of the entire feminine sex profoundly—the 
exact nature of this influence we may now consider. 

The gist of this inquiry lies in the fact that, while a man’s starting 
position in this world of to-day is entirely determined by the conditions 
of his birth and early training, and his final position the slow elaborate 
outcome of his own sustained efforts to live, a woman, from the age of 
sixteen onward—as the world goes now—is essentially adventurous, the 
creature of circumstances largely beyond her control and foresight. A 
virile man, though he, too, is subject to accidents, may, upon most 
points, still hope to plan and determine his life ; the life of a woman is 
all accident. Normally she lives in relation to some specific man, and 
until that man is indicated her preparation for life must be of the most 
tentative sort. She lives, going nowhere, like a cabman on the crawl, 
and at any time she may find it open to her to assist some pleasure- 
loving millionaire to spend his millions, or to play her part in one of 
the many real, original and only derivatives of the former aristocratic 
‘Society ’’ that have developed themselves among independent people. 
Even if she is a serious and labour-loving type, some shareholder may 
tempt her with the prospect of developing her exceptional personality in 
ease and freedom and in ‘‘doing good” with his money. With the 
continued growth of the shareholding class, the brighter looking matri- 
monial chances, not to speak of the glittering opportunities that are 
not matrimonial, will increase. Reading is now the privilege of all 
classes, there are few secrets of etiquette that a clever lower-class girl 
will fail to learn, there are few such girls, even now, who are not aware 
of their wide opportunities, or at least their wide possibilities, of luxury 
and freedom, there are still fewer who, knowing as much, do not let it 
affect their standards and conception of life. The whole mass of modern 
fiction written by women for women, indeed, down to the cheapest 
novelettes, is saturated with the romance of meésalliance. And even 
when the specific man has appeared, the adventurous is still not shut 
out of a woman’s career. A man’s affections may wander capriciously 
and leave him but a little poorer or a little better placed; for the 
women they wander from, however, the issue is an infinitely graver one, 
and the serious wandering of a woman’s fancy may mean the beginning 
of a new world for her. Atany moment the chances of death may make 
the wife a widow, may sweep out of existence all that she had made 
fundamental in her life, may enrich her with insurance profits or hurl 
her into poverty, and restore all the drifting expectancy of her adoles- 
cence... . 

Now it is difficult to say why we should expect the growing girl, in 
whom an unlimited ambition and egotism is as natural and proper a 
thing as beauty and high spirits, to deny herself some dalliance with 
the more opulent dreams that form the golden lining to these precarious 
prospects? How can we expect her to prepare herself solely, putting 
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all wandering thoughts aside, for the servantless cookery, domestic 
Kindergarten work, the care of hardy perennials, and low-pitched con- 
versation of the engineer’s home? Supposing, after all, there is no 
predestinate engineer! The stories the growing girl now prefers, and 
I imagine will in the future still prefer, deal mainly with the rich and 
free, the theatre she will prefer to visit will present the lives and loves 
of opulent people with great precision and detailed correctness, her 
favourite periodicals will reflect that life, her schoolmistress, whatever 
her principles, must have an eye to her “chances.” And even after 
fate or a gust of passion has whirled her into the arms of our busy and 
capable fundamental man, all these things will still be in her imagina- 
tion and memory. Unless he is a person of extraordinary mental pre- 
potency, she will almost insensibly determine the character of the home 
in a direction quite other than that of our first sketch. She will set 
herself to realise, as far as her husband’s means and credit permit, the 
ideas of the particular section of the wealthy, that have captured her. 
If she is a fool, her ideas of life will presently come into complete con 
flict with her husband’s in a manner that, as the fumes of the love 
potion leave his brain, may bring the real nature of the case home to 
him. If he is of that resolute strain to whom the world must finally 
come, he may rebel and wade through tears and crises to his appointed 
work again. The cleverer she is, and the finer and more loyal her 
character up to a certain point, the less likely this is to happen, the 
more subtle and effective will be her hold upon her husband, and the 
more probable his perversion from the austere pursuit of some interest- 
ing employment, towards the adventures of modern money-getting in 
pursuit of her ideals of a befitting life. And meanwhile, since “‘ one 
must live,” the nursery that was implicit in the background of the first 
picture will probably prove unnecessary. She will be, perforce, a 
person not only of pleasant pursuits, but of leisure. If she endears 
herself to her husband, he will feel not only the attraction but the duty 
of her vacant hours; he will not only deflect his working hours from 
the effective to the profitable, but that occasional burning of the mid- 
night oil that no brain- worker may forego if he is to retain his efficiency, 
will, in the interests of some attractive theatrical performance or some 
agreeable social occasion, all too frequently have to be put off or 
abandoned. 

This line of speculation, therefore, gives us a second picture of a house. 
hold to put beside our first, a household or rather a couple rather more 
likely to be typical of the mass of middling sort of people in those urban 
regions of the future, than our first projection. It will probably not 
live in a separate home at all but in a flat in ‘‘Town” or at one of the 
subordinate centres of the urban region we have foreseen. The apart- 
ments will be more or less agreeably adorned in some decorative fashion 
akin to but less costly than some of the many fashions that will obtain 
among the wealthy. They will be littered with a miscellaneous litera- 
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ture, novels of an entertaining and stimulating sort predominating, and 
with bric-a-brac; in a childless household there must certainly be quaint 
dolls, pet images, and so forth, and perhaps a canary would find a place. 
I suspect there would be an edition or so of Omar about in this more 
typical household of ‘‘ Moderns,” but I doubt about the Bible. The 
man’s working books would probably be shabby and relegated to a small 
study and even these overlaid by abundant copies of the Financial— 
something or other. It would still be a servantless household and pro- 
bably not only without a nursery but without a kitchen, and in its grade 
and degree it would probably have social relations directly or inter- 
mediately through rich friends with some section, some one of the 
numerous cults of the quite independent wealthy. 

Quite similar households to this would be even more common among 
those neither independent nor engaged in work of a primarily functional 
nature, but endeavouring quite ostensibly to acquire wealth by political 
or business ingenuity and activity, and also among the great multitude of 
artists, writers and that sort of people, whose works are their children. 
In comparison with the state of affairs fifty years ago, the child-infested 
household is already conspicuously rare in these classes. 

These are two highly probably menages among the central mass of the 
people of the coming time. But there will be many others. The 
menage d deux, one may remark, though it may be without the presence 
of children is not necessarily childless. Parentage is certainly part of 
the pride of many men—though curiously enough it does not appear to 
be felt among modern European married women as any part of their 
honour. Many men will probably achieve parentage therefore who will 
not succeed in inducing, or who may possibly even be very loth to 
permit, their wives to undertake at most more than the first beginnings 
of motherhood. From the moment of its birth, unless it is kept as a 
pet, the child of such marriages will be nourished, taught and built up 
almost as though it were an orphan, it will have a succession of bottles 
and foster-mothers for body and mind from the very beginning. Side 
by side with this increasing number of childless homes, therefore, there 
may develop a system of Kindergarten boarding schools. Indeed toa 
certain extent such schools already exist, and it is one of the unperceived 
contrasts of this and any former time how common such a separation 
of parents and children becomes. Except in the case of the illegitimate 
and orphans, and the children of impossible (many public-house children 
¢.g.), or wretched homes, boarding schools until quite recently were used 
only for quite big boys and girls. But now at every seaside town for 
example one sees a multitude of preparatory schools, which are really 
not simply educational institutions but supplementary homes. In many 
eases these are conducted and very largely staffed by unmarried girls 
and women who are, indeed in effect, assistant mothers. This class of 
capable schoolmistresses is one of the most interesting social develop- 
ments of this period. For the most part they are women who from 
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emotional fastidiousness, intellectual egotism, or an honest lack of 
passion, have refused the common lot of marriage, women often of excep- 
tional character and restraint, and it is well that at any rate their intelli- 
gence and character should not pass fruitlessly out of being. Assuredly 
for this type the future has much in store. 

There are, however, still other possibilities to be considered in this 
matter. In these Anticipations it is impossible to ignore the forces 
making for a considerable relaxation of the institution of permanent 
monogamous marriage in the coming years, and of a much greater 
variety of establishments than is suggested by these possibilities within 
the pale. I guess, without attempting to refer to statistics, that our 
present society must show a quite unprecedented number and increasing 
number of male and female celibates—not religious celibates, but people 
for the most part whose standard of personal comfort has such a relation 
to their earning power that they shirk or cannot enter the matrimonial 
grouping. The institution of permanent monogamous marriage—except 
in the ideal Roman Catholic community, where it is based on the sanc- 
tion of an authority which in real Roman Catholic countries a large 
proportion of the men decline to obey—is sustained at present entirely 
by the inertia of custom, and by a number of sentimental and practical 
considerations, considerations that may very possibly undergo modifica- 
tion in the face of the altered relationship of husband and wife that the 
present development of childless menages is bringing about. The prac- 
tical and sustaining reason for monogamy is the stability it gives to the 
Family, the value of a stable family lies in the orderly upbringing in an 
atmosphere of affection that it secures in most cases for its more or less 
numerous children. The monogamous family has indisputably been the 
civilising unit of the pre-mechanical civilised state. It must be remem- 
bered that both for husband and wife in most cases monogamic life 
marriage involves an element of sacrifice, it is an institution of late ap- 
pearance in the history of mankind, and it does not completely fit the 
psychology or physiology of any but very exceptional characters in 
either sex. For the man it commonly involves considerable restraint, 
he must ride his imagination on the curb, or exceed the code in an ex- 
tremely dishonouring, furtive, and unsatisfactory manner, while publicly 
professing an impossible virtue; for the woman it commonly implies 
many uncongenial submissions. There are probably few married couples 
who have escaped distressful phases of bitterness and tears, within the 
constraint of their in most cases practically insoluble bond. But on the 
other hand, and as a reward that in the soberer, mainly agricultural 
civilisation of the past, and among the middling class of people at any 
rate, has sufficed, there comes the great development of associations and 
tendernesses that arises out of intimate co-operation in an established 
Home, and particularly out of the linking love and interest of children’s 
lives. ... 
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But how does this fit into the childless disunited and probably shift- 
ing menage of our second picture ? 

It must be borne in mind that it has been the middling and lower 
mass of people, the tenants and agriculturists, the shop-keepers, and so 
forth, men needing before all things the absolutely loyal help of wives, 
that has sustained permanent monogamic marriage whenever it has 
been sustained. Public monogamy has existed on its merits—that is, 
on the merits of the wife. Merely ostensible reasons have never 
sufficed. No sort of religious conviction, without a real practical utility, 
has ever availed to keep classes of men, unhampered by circumstances, 
to its restrictions. In all times, and holding all sorts of beliefs, the 
specimen humanity of courts and nobilities is to be found developing 
the most complex qualifications of the code. In some quiet corner of 
Elysium the bishops of the early Georges, the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
of the contemporary French and Spanish courts, the patriarchs of vanished 
Byzantium, will find a common topic with the spiritual advisers of the 
kingdoms of the East in this difficult theme,—the theme of the conces- 
sions permissible and expedient to earnest believers encumbered with 
leisure and a superfluity of power. . . . It is not necessary to discuss 
religious development, therefore, before deciding this issue. We are 
dealing now with things deeper and forces infinitely more powerful 
than the mere convictions of men. 

Will a generation, to whom marriage will be no longer necessarily 
associated with the birth and rearing of children, or with the immediate 
co-operation and sympathy of husband and wife in common proceed- 
ings, retain its present feeling for the extreme sanctity of the permanent 
bond? Will the agreeable, unemployed, childless woman, with a high 
conception of her personal rights, who is spending her husband’s earn- 
ings or income in some pleasant discrepant manner, a type of woman 
there are excellent reasons for anticipating will become more frequent— 
will she continue to share the honours and privileges of the wife, 
mother, and helper of the old dispensation ? and in particular, will the 
great gulf that is now fixed by custom between her and the agreeable 
unmarried lady who is similarly employed remain so inexorably wide ? 
Charity is in the air, and why should not charming people meet one 
another? And where is either of these ladies to find the support that will 
enable her to insist upon the monopoly that conventional sentiment, 
so far as it finds expression, concedes her? The danger to them both of 
the theory of equal liberty is evident enough. On the other hand, in 
the case of the unmarried mother who may be helped to hold her own, 
or who may be holding her own in the world, where will the moral 
censor of the year 1950 find his congenial following to gather stones ? 
Much as we may regret it, it does very greatly affect the realities of 
this matter, that with the increased migration of people from home to 
home, and the large urban regions that, we have concluded, will cer- 
tainly obtain in the future, even if moral reprobation and minor social 
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inconveniences do still attach to certain sorts of status, it will probably 
be increasingly difficult to determine the status of people who wish to 
conceal it for any but criminal ends. 

In another direction there must be a movement towards the relaxation 
of the marriage law and of divorce that will complicate status very 
confusingly. In the past it has been possible to sustain several con- 
trasting moral systems in each of the practically autonomous states of the 
world, but with a development and cheapening of travel and migration 
that is as yet only in its opening phase, an increasing conflict between 
dissimilar moral restrictions must appear. Even at present, with only 
the most prosperous classes of the American and Western European 
countries migrating at all freely, there is a growing amount of incon- 
venience arising out of these (from the point of view of social physiology) 
quite arbitrary differences. A man or woman may, for example, have 
been the injured party in some conjugal complication, may have 
established a domicile and divorced the erring spouse in certain of the 
United States, may have married again there with absolute local pro- 
priety, and may be a bigamist and acriminal in England. A child 
may be a legal child in Denmark or Australia, and a bastard in this 
austerer climate. These things are, however, only the first intimations 
of much more profound reactions. Almost all the great European 
Powers, and the United States also, are extending their boundaries to 
include great masses of non-Christian polygamous peoples, and they 
are permeating these peoples with railways, printed matter, and all the 
stimulants of our present state. With the spread of these conveniences 
there is no corresponding spread of Christianity. These people will 
not always remain in the ring fence of their present regions; their 
superseded princes, and rulers, and public masters, and managers, will 
presently come to swell the shareholding mass of the appropriating 
Empire. Europeans, on the other hand, will drift into these districts, 
and under the influence of their customs, intermarriages and interracial 
reaction will increase ; in a world which is steadily abolishing locality, 
the compromise of local concessions, of localised recognition of the 
“custom of the country,” cannot permanently avail. Statesmen will 
have to face the alternative of either widening the permissible variations 
of the marriage contract, or of acute racial and religious stresses, of a 
vast variety of possible legal betrayals, and the appearance of a body 
of self-respecting people, outside the law and public respect, a body 
that will confer a touch of credit upon, because it will share the stigma 
of, the deliberately dissolute and criminal. And whether the moral 
law shrivels relatively by mere exclusiveness (as in religious matters the 
Church of England, for example, has shrivelled to the proportions of a 
mere sectarian practice), or whether it broadens itself to sustain justice 
in a variety of sexual contracts, the nett result, so far as our present 
purpose, will be the same. And all these forces, making for moral 
relaxation in the coming time, will probably be greatly enhanced by the 
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line of development certain sections of the irresponsible wealthy will 
almost certainly follow. 

Let me repeat that the shareholding rich man of the new time is in a 
position of freedom almost unparalleled in the history of men. He has 
sold his permission to control and experiment with the material wealth of 
the community for freedom—for freedom from care, labour, responsibility, 
custom, local usage and local attachment. He may come back again into 
public affairs if he likes—that is his private concern. Within the 
limits of the law and his capacity and courage, he may do as the 
imagination of his heart directs. Now such an experimental and im- 
perfect creature as man, a creature urged by such imperious passions, 
so weak in imagination and controlled by so feeble a reason, receives 
such absolute freedom as this only at infinite peril. To a great number 
of these people, in the second or third generation, this freedom will 
mean vice, the subversion of passion to inconsequent pleasures. We 
have on record, in the personal history of the Roman Emperors, how 
freedom and uncontrolled power took one representative group of men, 
men not entirely of one blood nor of one bias, but reinforced by the 
arbitrary caprice of adoption and political revolution. We have in 
the history of the Russian Empresses a glimpse of similar feminine 
possibilities. We are moving towards a time when, through this con- 
fusion of moral standards I have foretold, the pressure of public 
opinion in these matters must be greatly relaxed, when religion will no 
longer speak with a unanimous voice, and when freedom of escape 
from disapproving neighbours will be greatly facilitated. In the past, 
when depravity had a centre about a court, the contagion of its example 
was limited to the court region, but every idle rich man of this great, 
various, and widely diffused class, will play to a certain extent the moral 
réle of a court. In these days of universal reading and vivid journalism, 
every novel infraction of the code will be known of, thought about, and 
more or less thoroughly discussed by an enormous and increasing pro- 
portion of the common people. In the past it has been possible for the 
churches to maintain an attitude of respectful regret towards the lapses 
of the great, and even to co-operate in these lapses with a sympathetic 
privacy, while maintaining a wholesome rigour towards vulgar vice. But 
in the coming time there will be no Great but many rich, the middling 
sort of people will probably be better educated as a whole than the 
rich, and the days of their differential treatment are at an end. 

It is foolish, in view of all these things, not to anticipate and prepare 
for a state of things when not only will moral standards be shifting and 
uncertain, admitting of physiologically sound menages of very variable 
status, but also when vice and depravity, in every form that is not 
absolutely penal, will be practised in every grade of magnificence and 
condoned. This means that not only will status cease to be simple and 
become complex and varied, but that outside the system of menages 
now recognised and under the disguise of which all other menages 
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shelter, there will be a vast drifting and unstable population grouped 
in almost every conceivable form of relation. The world of Georgian 
England was a world of Homes; the world of the coming time will still 
have its Homes, its real Mothers, the custodians of the human suc- 
cession, and its cared-for children, the inheritors of the future, but in 
addition to this Home world, frothing tumultuously over and amidst 
these stable rocks, there will be an enormous complex of establish- 
ments, and hotels, and sterile households, and flats, and all the elaborate 
furnishing and appliances of a luxurious extinction. 

And since in the present social chaos there does not yet exist any 
considerable body of citizens—comparable to the agricultural and com- 
mercial middle class of England during the period of limited monarchy 
—that will be practically unanimous in upholding any body of rules of 
moral restraint, since there will probably not appear for some genera- 
tions any body propounding with wide-reaching authority a new 
definitely different code to replace the one that is now likely to be 
increasingly disregarded, it follows that the present code with a few 
interlined qualifications and grudging legal concessions will remain nomi- 
nally operative in sentiment and practice while being practically dis- 
regarded, glossed or replaced in numberless directions. It must be 
pointed out that in effect, what is here forecast for questions of menage 
and moral restraints has already happened to a very large extent in 
religious matters. There was a time when it was held—and I think 
rightly, for surely none can have any real right to promulgate nonsense 
affecting action—that a man’s religious beliefs, and particularly his 
method of expressing them, was a part not of his individual but of his 
social life. Butthe great upheavals of the Reformation resulted finally in 
a compromise, a sort of truce, that has put religious belief very largely 
out of intercourse and discussion. It is conceded that within the bounds 
of the general peace and security aman may believe and express his 
belief in matters of religion as he pleases, not because it is better so, 
but because for the present epoch there is no way nor hope of attaining 
unanimous truth. There is a decided tendency that will I believe pre- 
vail, towards the same compromise in the question of private morals. 
There is a convention to avoid all discussion of creeds in general social 
intercourse ; and a similar convention to avoid the point of status in 
relation to marriage, one may very reasonably anticipate, will be similarly 
recognised. 

But this impending dissolution of a common standard of morals does 
not mean universal depravity until some great reconstruction obtains 
any more than the obsolescence of the Conventicle Act means universal 
irreligion. It means that for one Morality there will be many moralities. 
Each human being will, in the face of circumstances, work out his or 
her particular early training as his or her character determines. And 
although there will be a general convention upon which the most 
diverse people will meet, it will only be with persons who have come to 
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identical or similar conclusions in the matter of moral conduct and who 
are living in similar menages, just as now it is only with people whose 
conversation implies a certain community or kinship of religious belief, 
that really frequent and intimate intercourse will go on. In other 
words there will be a process of moral segregation set up. Indeed 
such a process is probably already in operation, amidst the deliquescent 
social mass. People will be drawn together into little groups of similar 
menages having much in common. And this—in view of the considera- 
tions advanced in the first two of this series of papers, considerations all 
converging on the practical abolition of distances and the general free- 
dom of people to live anywhere they like over large areas, will mean 
very frequently an actual local segregation. There will be districts 
that will be clearly recognised and marked as ‘‘ nice,” fast regions, areas 
of ramshackle Bohemianism, regions of earnest and active work, old 
fashioned corners and Hill Tops. Whole regions will be set aside for 
the purposes of opulent enjoyment—a thing already happening indeed 
at points along the Riviera to-day. Already the superficial possibilities 
of such a segregation have been glanced at. It has been pointed out 
that the enormous urban region of the future may present an extra- 
ordinary variety of districts, suburbs, and subordinate centres within its 
limiting boundaries, and here we have a very definite enforcement of 
that probability. In that previous paper I spoke of boating centres 
and horsey suburbs and picturesque hilly districts and living places by 
the sea, of promenade centres and theatrical districts ; I hinted at varied 
fashions in architecture and such like things, but these exterior appear- 
ances will be but the outward and visible sign of inward and more 
spiritual distinctions. The people who live in the good hunting country 
and about that glittering Grand Stand, will no longer be even pretend- 
ing to live under the same code as those picturesque musical people 
who have concentrated on the canoe-dotted river. Where the pro- 
menaders gather and the bands are playing and the pretty little theatres 
compete, the pleasure seeker will be seeking such pleasure as he pleases, 
no longer debased by furtiveness and innuendo, going his primrose 
path to a congenial, picturesque, happy and highly desirable extinction. 
Just over the hills perhaps a handful of opulent shareholders will bo 
pleasantly preserving the old traditions of a landed aristocracy, with 
servants, tenants, vicar, and other dependents all complete, and what 
from the point of view of social physiology will really be an arrested 
contingent of the Abyss, but all nicely washed and done good to, will 
pursue home industries in model cottages in a quite old English and 
exemplary manner. Here the windmills will spin and the waterfalls be 
trapped to gather force, and the quiet-eyed master of the machinery 
will have his office and perhaps his private home. Here about the 
great college and its big laboratories there will be men and women 
reasoning and studying ; and here where the homes thicken among the 
ripe gardens one will hear the laughter of playing children, the sing:ng 
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of children in their schools, and see their little figures going to and fro 
amidst the trees and flowers. . . . 

And these segregations, based primarily on a difference in moral 
ideas and pursuits and ideals, will probably round off and complete 
themselves at last as distinct and separate cultures. As the moral ideas 
realise themselves in menage and habits, so the ideals will seek to find 
expression in a literature, and the passive drifting together will pass 
over into a phase of more or less conscious and intentional organisation. 
The segregating groups will develop fashions of costume, types of 
manners and bearing, and even, perhaps, be characterised by a certain 
type of facial expression. And this gives us a glimpse of a curious 
aspect of the future of literature. The kingdoms of the past were little 
things, and above the mass of peasants who lived and obeyed and died, 
there was just one little culture to which all must needs conform. 
Literature was universal within the limits of its language. Where 
difference of view arose there were violent controversies, polemics, 
and persecutions, until one or other rendering had won its ascend- 
ency. But this new world into which we are passing will, for many 
generations at least, albeit it will be freely inter-communicating and 
like a whispering gallery for things outspoken, possess no universal ideals, 
no universal conventions: there will be the literature of the thought 
and effort of this sort of people, and the literature, thought, and effort 
of that.1 Life is already most wonderfully arbitrary and experimental, 
and for the coming century this must be its essential social history, a 
great drifting and unrest of people, a shifting and regrouping and 
breaking up again of groups, great multitudes seeking to find themselves. 

The safe life in the old order, where one did this because it was 
right, and that because it was the custom, when one shunned this and 
hated that, as lead runs into a mould, all that is passing away. And 

(1) Already this is becoming apparent enough. The literary ‘‘ Boom,”’ for example, 
affected the entire reading public of the early nineteenth century. It was no figure of 
speech that ‘everyone’? was reading Byron or puzzling about the Waverley mystery, 
that first and most successful use of the unknown author dodge. The booming of 
Dickens, too, forced him even into the reluctant hands of Omar’s Fitzgerald. But the 
factory-syren voice of the modern ‘‘ boomster”’ touches whole sections of the reading 
public no more than fog horns going down Channel. One would as soon think of 
Skinner’s Soap for one’s library as So-and-so’s Hundred Thousand Copy Success. 
Instead of ‘‘ everyone ”’ talking of the Great New Book, quite considerable numbers are 
shamelessly admitting they don’t read that sort of thing. One gets used to literary 
booms just as one gets used to motor cars, they are no longer marvellous universally 
significant things, but merely something that goes by with much unnecessary noise and 
leaves a faint offence in the air. Distinctly we segregate. And while no one dominates, 
while for all this bawling there are really no great authors of imperial dimensions, 
indeed no great successes to compare with the Waverley boom, or the boom of Macaulay’s 
History, many men, too fine, too subtle, too aberrant, too unusually fresh for any but 
exceptional readers, men who would probably have failed to get a hearing at all in the 
past, can now subsist quite happily with the little sect they have found, or that has 
found them. They live safely in their islands, a little while ago they could not have 
lived at all, or could have lived only on the shameful bread of patronage, and yet it is 


most often these very men who are most covetously bitter against the vulgar preferences 
of the present day. 
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presently, as the new century opens out, there will become more and 
more distinctly emergent many new cultures and settled ways. The 
grey expanse of life to-day is grey, not in its essence, but because of 
the minute confused mingling and mutual cancelling of many-coloured 
lives. Presently these lines and shades will gather together here as a 
mass of one colour, and there as a mass of another. And as these 
colours intensify and the tradition of the former order fades, as these 
cultures become more and more shaped and conscious, as the new 
literatures grow in substance and power, as differences develop from 
speculative matter of opinion to definite intentions, as contrasts and 
affinities grow sharper and clearer, there must follow some very exten- 
sive modifications in the collective public life. But one series of tints, 
one colour must needs have a heightening value amidst this iridescent 
display. While the forces at work in the wealthy and purely specu- 
lative groups of society make for disintegration, and in many cases for 
positive elimination, the forces that bring together the really functional 
people will tend more and more to impose upon them certain common 
characteristics and beliefs, and the discovery of a group of similar and 
compatible class interests upon which they can unite. The practical 
people, the engineering and medical and scientific people, will become 
more and more homogenous in their fundamental culture,'more and 
more distinctively aware of a common “ general reason” in things, and 
of a common difference from the less functional masses and from any 
sort of people in the past. They will have in their positive science a 
common ground for understanding the real pride of life, the real reason 
for the incidental nastiness of vice, they will be a sanely reproductive 
class, and, above all, an educating class. Just how much they will 
have kept or changed of the deliquescent morality of to-day, when in a 
hundred years or so they do distinctively and powerfully emerge, I 
cannot speculate now. They will certainly be a moral people. They 
will have developed the literature of their needs, they will have dis- 
cussed and tested and thrashed out many things, they will be clear 
where we are confused, resolved where we are undecided and weak. In 
the districts of industrial possibility, in the healthier quarters of the 
town regions, away from the swamps and away from the glare of the 
midnight lights, these people will be gathered together. They will be 
linked in professions through the agency of great and sober papers—in 
England the Lancet, the British Medical Journal, and the already great 
periodicals of the engineering trades, foreshadow something, but only a 
very little, of what these papers may be. The best of the wealthy will 
gravitate to their attracting centres. . . . Unless some great catas- 
trophe break down all that man has built, these great kindred groups 
of capable men and educated adequate women must be the element 
finally emergent amidst the vast confusions of the coming time. 


H. G. WE tts. 
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